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Preface 


= ROM out the sterner centuries has come this 
story of Russell County, sponsored and consum- 
.. mated by the Russell County History Commit- 
sy tee. For decades interested citizens of the 
county have realized the importance of the publication of 
the history of the county. After years of thinking along 
these lines, the idea crystallized at a meeting of a small 
group in the century-old town of Seale in the mid-winter 
of nineteen-forty-eight who selected for the work the 
well-known historian, Anne Kendrick Walker. 

The Committee here records its feeling that a wiser 
selection could not have been made. Miss Walker has 
long been recognized as one of the outstanding historians 
of Alabama. In the publication of RussELL COUNTY IN 
RETROSPECT she has fully lived up to her recognized 
ability as a writer. 

Russell County, with the exception of Mobile, is prob- 
ably the most historic county in Alabama. It was long 
the capital of the powerful Creek Indian Confederacy. 
Here were fought many of the fiercest battles during the 
period of Indian warfare. Here are found some of the 
finest evidences of aboriginal life in North America. 

The later history of the county deals with the lives of 
countless numbers of Virginians, Carolinians, and Geor- 
gians who moved into the new county, built their homes, 
and became makers of the civilization of the county. 
Their descendants are still developers of that civilization. 

To the War Between the States, Russell County gave 
unstintedly of her proudest manhood. Based upon popu- 
lation, no other county gave more. 
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vill PREFACE 


The post-war history of the county has been one of 
steady progress along all lines. 


Against this background, Miss Walker, in RUssELL 
CounrTy IN REsTrRosPECT, records the history of our people 
who are proud of their heritage, and who feel that the 
present generation, as well as future generations, should 
know what that heritage is. 


The Committee here expresses its sincere gratitude to 
Miss Walker, and to all others, too numerous to mention, 
for helping to make the history of our county a reality, in 
which the county as a whole may well feel proud. We 
shall always cherish our association in the developing of 
this history as one of the happiest experiences of our lives. 
It is the Committee’s hope that as RussELL CouNTy IN 
RESTROSPECT is read and re-read, future generations may 
feel as much pride in its stirring events, so ably recorded 
by the author, as we feel in having assisted her in such a 
noble and enduring work. 

H. B. HaAMnNeEr, Chairman, 

EUGENIA FERRELL, Secretary, 

Daisy BICKERSTAFF DUDLEY, Treasurer, 
Russell County History Committee. 
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History Committee has made a significant contribution to 
the State of Alabama, for up to the present time no other 
group of its citizens has sponsored a similar publication. 

Students, however, of a county as rich in history as is 
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Introductory Notes 


ISTORIANS have very generally agreed that 
Alabama’s history, from the time of the in- 
vasion of De Soto, has resolved itself into eight 
periods, each singularly complete in itself. The 

De Soto expedition is now regarded principally as an 

incident in treating of the early Indian inhabitants of the 

State, but as it is the first time and the last time the white 

man was found here until the coming of the French in 

the year 1697, the history of the country with an inci- 
dental notice of this expedition constitutes the first period 
under the name: The Country and Its Inhabitants Prior 
to the Coming of the French, 1538-1697. Again this “‘iso- 
lated chapter” over a century and a half passes before 
Alabama is again known in history. 





Alabama history in a distinct treatment may be studied 
from that period on to the French Period of Colonization, 
1697-1763, when the third period began under the name 


of “British Occupation and Final Cession to the United 
States, 1763-1798.” 


The fourth period under the name of “The Territorial 
Fra, 1798-1819”, brings us to the creation of the Missis- 
sippi Territory and its subsequent enlargement, embrac- 
ing all of the present States of Alabama and Mississippi, 
the reclaiming of Mobile from the Spanish, the Indian 
Wars, the creation of the State of Mississippi, and the 
creation of the remaining portions into Alabama Terri- 
tory, and the eventful year when the State became a 
member of the Federal Union. 


xxi 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES XX1L 


The remaining periods, definitely and separately 
treated, fall under the following heads: The State of 
Alabama, 1819-1861; One of the Confederate States, 1861- 
1865; The Days of Reconstruction, 1865-1874. (Condensed 
from Dr. Thomas McAdory Owen’s History of Alabama). 


HE area designated as the Southeast extends south 

from Chesapeake Bay and a line across to the Ohio 
River and westward to the Mississippi River. Louisiana 
and parts of eastern Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma are 
also included. Most important and most typical linguistic 
stock of the Southeast was the Muskhogean. It spread 
over most of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In the 
north it extended across western Tennessee and the 
western corner of Kentucky. In the south it included 
eastern Louisiana and the Florida panhandle. 

Typical Muskhogean-speaking peoples were the tribes 
comprising the great Creek Confederacy, which occupied 
the territory now constituting Georgia and Alabama; the 
Choctaw who lived in central and southern Mississippi; 
the Chickasaw of northern Mississippi; and the Hitchiti 
of western Georgia. The later Seminole, who were pri- 
marily an offshoot of the Creeks and Hitchiti, were also 
a Muskhogean people. (Condensed from /ndians of the 
Southeastern United States: Matthew W. Stirling, Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute: National Geographic Magazine: January, 1946.) 
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Chapter I 


“INDIANS ONCE PASSED THIS WAY’ 


HIS volume properly begins with a study of the 
2x aboriginal life of the far Southeast, but chiefly 
because, in point of time, this section is the 

x4 first historically referred to point in Alabama, 
and possibly in the Gulf States, and one of the earliest to 
a definitely known point on the American continent. 





Drawing upon archeological finds and upon aboriginal 
literature, which is the oldest literature of this continent, 
devoted students of Indian life were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the Creek Migration Legend, the Walam-Olam, 
the handed-down history of the Creeks. No find ever 
quickened the research in the realm of the pre-Columbian 
period as did this migration story of the Delawares, and 
our interest is therefore centered in the conclusions of 
archeologists regarding the history of our Southern 
Indians. | 

Outstanding among these authorities is Mr. Peter 
Alexander Brannon, a native of Russell County, and who 
from his boyhood has rubbed elbows with eminent 
scholars in the field of scientific research. As an archivist 
in the Alabama State Department of Archives and His- 
_. tory, a member of learned societies, and, in addition, the 
author of numerous contributions on our aboriginal 
history, especially in connection with Russell County, 
Mr. Brannon’s researches and conclusions seem to us the 
most significant in the long tradition of our Indian days. 

During his editorship of Arrow Points, the monthly 
bulletin of the Alabama Anthropological Society, Mr. 

3 


4. RussELL CouNTY IN RETROSPECT 


Brannon, in an article on “Coweta of the Lower Creeks”, 
contributed the following, which brings the locality in 
question into focus: 


The first historical reference to Coweta, and one of the 
first to a definitely known point on the American continent, 
is that to be found in the Walam-Olam, (1) where it is 
called ““Akowetako’’, in which reference is made to one of 
the chiefs of the Delaware tribe, who “‘was a warrior at the 
South”, and who made war on the Cowetas. The tribe is 
thought to have been then in what is now northern Indiana 
and its legend makes its arrival on the Atlantic Coast before 
1000 a.p., so the date of this visit “‘to the South to the Cowe- 
tas”, must necessarily have been not later than 900 a.p. 

This statement does not positively refer to the town of 
Coweta, but we are told that many of the neighbors of this 
branch of the Lower Creeks called them the ‘“‘Cowetas”’ 
from their principal town on the Chattahoochee River, 
(2) and therefore are led to believe that this visit was to 
this identical spot, especially in view of the fact that the 
migration legend of the Creeks (3) makes them settle on 
the waters of the Chattahoochee ‘Below the falls.’ 


The Cowetas, according to the Walam-Olam, were 
“living to the South”, and from them corn was secured 
and propagated in other regions north and east. This inci- 
dent happened two or three centuries before the Norse- 
men’s reputed visit to this locality. In establishing further 
the antiquity of this point and in placing it as just about 
the oldest definitely fixed place in North America, the 
archeologists point out that pre-historic people lived on 
both sides of the Chattahoochee and were found as far 
east as middle Georgia, but that when they migrated from 
the southwest it is obvious that it was to the old Kawita 
(Coweta) town that they came, to the “‘old fields’? where 
they found a people with flat heads in possession. “These 


* Arrow Points: Volume Three, Number Five. November 5, 1921. Also spelled 
Walam Olum: Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30. 
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From a study made especially for this work. Above the desk, in Mr. Brannon’s 
office in the Alabama State Department of Archives and History, hangs a portrait 
of Colonel John Crowell, the last of the United States Agents to the Creek 
Indian Nation. Mr. Brannon is Military Archivist of this Department. 
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they attacked, defeated, crossed the river at the island 
near the mound and took possession of.” After this they 
spread out eastwardly to the seashore where they first 
met white people who drove them back to the present 
situation. 

We are told that there were two Cowetas, the great old 
town, and also an Upper Coweta, but it was the great 
town which was the political center of the Creeks. It is 
made clear to us that, geographically, a trail crossed at a 
place where one must go up-stream to Coweta town, to a 
point which was below and down from Cusseta town, and 
this geographic fact gives consideration to the “great 
Coweta site” in fixing the point where the political meet- 
ings were held. 

Definitely, to quote Brannon’s conclusions, the town 
was on the right bank of the Chattahoochee River, one 
and one-half miles back from the hilly wooded country, 
two miles below the present postoffice of Brickyard and 
immediately on the left of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. It is on the plantation of the late Major Moffett 
Flournoy, in Russell County, Alabama. The site is eight 
and one-half miles, as the crow flies, and about fifteen 
miles by river, below Columbus, and about two and one- 
half miles above Fort Mitchell, and immediately on the 
right bank of, and one-half mile above the mouth of, a 
small stream called Broken Arrow Creek. 

* *x * 


The chronological records of the town place the first 
official visit by Europeans in 1698, when Colonel Welch 
of the British Army passed on his journey to the Missis- 
sippi. On D’Lisle’s map (1707), the legend that the Creeks 
settled “below the falls’ is somewhat substantiated, as 
follows: 


In 1707, the Caouitas are shown by D’Lisle’s map, on the 
Okmulgee River, near the Flint and west of the Chattahoo- 
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chee, thus in a measure, substantiating the legend that they 
settled “below the falls” of the Chattahoochee and spread 
out eastward. De Crenay’s map (1733) even calls the river 
by the name of the town. | 
The references to “Cabetas” and “Caveta” by Barcia are 
probably the next chronological notes. Barcia says that the 
Cavetas were subjugated by the Spanish under the governor 
of the province of Apalachi. And now the Colonists came 
into the picture, and General James Oglethorpe of the 
Colony of Georgia arrived on August 11, 1739, for the pur- 
pose of making a treaty with the Indians, and making his 
headquarters at Coweta, visited in the vicinity for about 
thirty days. 
x «x 
Following the trade route into the Creek Nation, Ogle- 
thorpe sought to establish the boundaries of the colony 
under George II of England, and thereby to prevent the 
Indians from making an alliance with Spain and France. 
On July 17, 1739, Oglethorpe started on the journey. 
The party was small and consisted of three white attend- 
ants, Lt. John Leman, Lt. George Dunbar, and Ensign 
Eyre. In addition there were interpreters and three In- 
dian guides. They went up the Savannah River on a cutter 
and landed at Uchee Town, twenty-five miles above 
Ebenezer where they were met by Indian traders with 
saddle horses. There General Oglethorpe began a journey 
of three hundred miles through a wilderness, going 
through ravines, tangled thickets, and over dreary 
swamps. Rivers had to be crossed on rafts or by swim- 
ming. Wrapped in his cloak, with a portmanteau for a 
pillow, General Oglethorpe slept on the ground, or, if the 
nights were wet, under a cover of cypress boughs laid 
upon poles. Some accounts say that he slept on the ground 
by the watch-fires, giving up to his attendants the two 
little tents that were brought on the pack horses. For two 
hundred miles they passed no habitation and saw no 
human being. 
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When forty miles from Coweta Town, the party was 
met by a number of Indian chiefs who had come to escort 
Oglethorpe and bring fresh supplies. 

They crossed the Chattahoochee in a canoe. 

Proceeding a few miles further to the southwest, they 
reached Coweta Town, the principal town of the Musko- 
gee or Creek Indians, where they were received by the 
natives with manifestations of joy. 

The council opened with solemn rites August 11, 1739, 
just twenty-five days from the time Oglethorpe left Savan- 
nah. After many talks, the condition of intercourse and 
terms for trade between the Indians and the colonists 
were agreed upon. Oglethorpe, as one of their beloved 
men, partook of their black medicine drink, called foskey, 
watched their dances, and smoked the pipe of peace 
with them. 

The formal treaty was concluded on the 21st of August.’ 


KINARD’S 
TRAIL OR FERRY 
HERE GENERAL OGLETHORPE 
CROSSED THE 
CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER 
AND AT 
COWETA TOWN 
SOUTHWEST OF THIS POINT 
SIGNED THE FAMOUS 
TREATY 
WITH THE INDIANS 
AUGUST 21st, 1739 


*x x * 


None of the early visitors to Coweta saw the pageant 
of the Creek Country as did William Bartram, the noted 
naturalist, who traveled through the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States from 1773 to 1778. He visited the town in 
1777, crossing the present Russell County, and thence 

*The Oglethorpe Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution has 


marked with a suitable stone the poimt on the river bank where General Ogle- 
thorpe is said to have crossed. The plaque is engraved as follows: 
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going southeast to Mobile and some distance up the 
Tensaw River. His return was practically over the same 
route. 

Bartram started on his long and hazardous journey 
through what he called “‘the vast territories of the Creeks.” 
Crossing the Savannah River into Georgia, he took the 
road which led into the great trading path from Augusta 
into the Creek Nation. One of his earliest stopping places 
was Flat-rock, a common rendezvous or camping place 
for traders and Indians. Two companies of Indians traders 
from Augusta arrived and as they were bound for the 
Nation, and offered Bartram their assistance, having 
many spare horses and others lightly loaded, Bartram 
concluded to unite with them, and after a night’s rest, the 
horses packed and in readiness, the party decamped, and 
set forward together. 


“Our caravan” to quote from the ‘Travels’, “consisting of about 
twenty men and sixty horses, made a formidable appearance, 
having now little to apprehend from predatory bands or out-laws. 

“This day’s journey was for the most part over high gravelly 
ridges, and on the most elevated hills, appeared emerging out of 
the earth, rocky cliffs of a dark reddish brown colour; their 
composition seemed to be a coarse, sandy, ferruginous concrete, 
but so firmly cemented as to constitute a perfect hard stone or 
rock, and appeared to be excavated or worn into cavities or 
furrows by the violence of the dashing billows and rapid currents 
of the ocean, which heretofore probably washed them; there 
were however strata or veins in these rocks, of a finer composi- 
tion and compact consistence, and seemed ponderous rich iron 
ore. A little depth below the sandy gravelly surface, lies a 
stratum of very compact reddish yellow clay and fragments 
of ochre. 

“In the course of this day’s journey we crossed two consider- 
able rivulets, running swiftly over rocky beds. There is some 
very good land on the gradual descents of the ridges and their 
bottoms bordering on creeks, and very extensive grassy savannas 
and cane meadows always in view on one hand or the other. At 
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evening we came to camp on the banks of a beautiful creek, a 
branch of Great Ogeche, called Rocky Comfort, where we found 
excellent accommodations, here being pleasant grassy open plains 
to spread our beds upon, environed with extensive cane meadows, 
affording the best of food for our quadrupeds. 


“The next day’s journey led us over a level district; the rat 
generally very fertile and of a good quality for agriculture, the 
vegetable surface being of a dark, loose, rich mould, on a stratum 
of stiff reddish brown clay. This flourishing grove was an ap- 
pendage of the high forests we had passed through, and projected 
into an extensive, green, open, level plain, consisting of old 
Indian fields and plantations, being rich low lands of the river, 
and stretching along its banks upwards to a very great distance, 
charmingly diversified and decorated with detached groves and 
clumps of various trees and shrubs, and indented on its verge by 
advancing and retreating promontories of the high land. 


“Our encampment was fixed on the site of the old Ocone town, 
which, about sixty years ago, was evacuated by the Indians, who, 
finding their situation disagreeable from its vicinity to the white 
people, left it, moving upwards into the Nation or Upper Creeks, 
and there built a town; but that situation not suiting their roving 
disposition, they grew sickly and tired of it, and resolved to seek 
an habitation more agreeable to their minds. They all arose, 
directing their migration South-Eastward towards the sea coast; 
and in the course of their journey, observing the delightful 
appearance of the extensive plains of Alachua and the fertile 
hills environing it, they sat down and built a town on the banks 
of a spacious and beautiful lake, at a small distance from the 
plains, naming this new town, Cuscowilla; this situation pleased 
them, the vast deserts, forests, lakes and savannas around, afford- 
ing unbounded range of the best hunting ground for bear and 
deer, their favorite game. But although this situation was healthy 
and delightful to the utmost degree, afforing them variety and 
plenty of every desirable thing in their estimation, yet troubles 
and afflictions found them out. 


“Next day we travelled about twenty miles farther, crossing 
two considerable creeks named Great and Little Tobosochte; and 
at evening encamped close by a beautiful large brook called 
Sweet Water, the glittering waving flood passing along actively 
over a bed of pebbles and gravel. The territory through which 
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we passed from the banks of the Oakmulge to this place, exhi- 
bited a delightful diversified rural scene, and promises a happy, 
fruitful, and salubrious region, when cultivated by industrious 
inhabitants; generally ridges of low swelling hills and plains 


_supporting grand forests, vast Cane meadows, savannas and 


verdant lawns. 


“Next day after noon we crossed Flint river by fording it, 
about two hundred and fifty yards over, and at evening came to 
camp near the banks of a large and deep creek, a branch of the 
Flint. The high land excellent, affording grand forests, and the 
low ground vast timber and canes of great height and thickness. 
I observed growing on the steep dry banks of this creek, a species 
of shrub Hypericum, of extraordinary show and beauty (Hyperi- 
cum aureum). It grows erect, three or four feet high, forming a 


globular top, representing a perfect little tree; the leaves are 


large, oblong, firm of texture, smooth and shining; the flowers 
are very large, their petals broad and conspicuous, which, with 
their tufts of golden filaments, give the little bushes a very 
splendid appearance. 

“The adjacent low grounds and cane swamp afforded excel- 
lent food and range for our horses, who, by this time, through 
fatigue of constant travelling, heat of the climate and season, 
were tired and dispirited; we came to camp sooner than usual, 
and started later next day, that they might have time to rest 
and recruit themselves. The teritory laying upon this creek, and 
the space between it and the river, present every appearance of 
a delightful and fruitful region in some future day, it being a 
rich soil, and exceeding well situated for every branch of agri- 
culture and grazing, diversified with hills and dales, savannas 
and vast cane meadows, and watered by innumerable rivulets 
and brooks, all contiguous to the Flint river; an arm of the great 
Chata Uche or Apalachucla offers an uninterrupted navigation to 
the bay of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean, and thence to the 
West India islands and over the whole world. 

“Next day, after traversing a very delightful territory, exhi- 
biting a charming rural scenery of primitive nature, gently 
descending and passing alternately easy declivities or magnifi- 
cent terraces supporting sublime forests, almost endless grassy 
fields, detached groves and green lawns for the distance of nine 
or ten miles, we arrived at the banks of the Chata Uche river 
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opposite the Uche town; where, after unloading our horses, the 
Indians came over to us in large canoes, by means of which, 
with the cheerful and liberal assistance of the Indians, ferried 
over the merchandize, and afterwards driving our horses alto- 
gether into the river swam them over; the river here is about 
three or four hundred yards wide, carried fifteen or twenty feet 
of water, and flows down with an active current; the water is 
clear, cool and salubrious. 

“The Uchee town is situated in a vast plain, on the gradual 
ascent as we rise from a narrow strip of low ground immediately 
bordering on the river; it is the largest, most compact and best 
situated Indian town I ever saw; the habitations are large and 
neatly built; the walls of the houses are constructed of a wooden 
frame, then lathed and plaistered inside and out with a reddish 
well tempered clay or mortar, which gives them the appearance 
of red brick walls; and these houses are neatly covered or roofed 
with Cypress bark or shingles of that tree. The town appeared to 
be populous and thriving, full of youth and young children; 
I suppose the number of inhabitants, men, women and children, 
might amount to one thousand or fifteen hundred, as it is said 
they are able to master five hundred gun-men or warriors. Their 
own national language is altogether radically different from the 
Creek or Muscogulge tongue and is called the Sabanna or 
Suvanuca tongue; I was told by the traders it was the same 
with, or a dialect of, the Shawanese. They are in confederacy 
with the Creeks, but do not mix with them; and on account of 
their numbers and strength, are of importance enough to excite 
and draw upon them the jealousy of the whole Muscogulge 
confederacy, and are usually at variance, yet are wise enough to 


unite against a common enemy, to support the interest and glory 
of the general Creek confederacy.” 


Bartram, after these conclusions, set off, apparently, 
from this town, for the Apalachucla town, arriving there 
after riding over a level plain, consisting of ancient Indian 
plantations, and which he described as a beautiful land- 
scape, diversified with groves. 

This prepares us for his arrival at Coweta Town, which 
he reached after passing through the mother town or 
Capital of the Creek or Muscogulge confederacy, which 
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he describes as sacred to peace. “No captives are put 
to death or human blood spilt here. And when a general 
peace is proposed, deputies from all the towns in the 
confederacy assemble at this capital, in order to deliberate 
upon a subject of so high importance for the prosperity 
of the commonwealth. And on the contrary the great 
Coweta Town, about twelve miles higher up this river, is 
called the bloody town, where the Micos, chiefs and 
warriors assemble when a general war is proposed; and 
here captives and state malefactors are put to death.” 

He spent about a week at Coweta Town, where he went 
on excursions round about this settlement. One day, the 
chief trader obliged him with his company on a walk of 
about a mile and a half down the river, to view the ruins 
and site of an ancient Apalachucla; ‘‘a very famous capi- 
tal from its extent and expansive field, stretching beyond 
the scope of sight along the low grounds of the river.” 
Bartram viewed the mounds or terraces on which former- 
ly stood their town house or rotunda and square. The 
Creeks, he concluded, had a tradition that this was the 
work of the ancients, many years prior to their arrival 
and possessing the country. “But none of the ruins or the 
remains of the ruins bore any signs of the arts, sciences or 
architecture of the Europeans or other inhabitants of the 
old world, yet evidently betrayed every sign or mark of 
the most distant antiquity.” 

ss * *« 


To the French adventurer, Monsieur Clerc Milfort, who 
spent twenty years in the Creek Country, and on his re- 
turn to France, wrote his delightful Memoirs, we are 
indebted for this physical description of Coweta. 

“The assemblies of the Nation are generally held in the main 
town. In the middle of this town is traced a perfect and very 


extensive square; in each angle of this square are built three 
cabins of different sizes, which form in all twelve cabins. This 
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square has four openings leading into the center and all the 
cabins have such a connection with each other that from any one 
of them one sees into all the others. They can each hold from 
forty to sixty persons. That of the great chief of the Nation 
fronts the rising run to denote that he is always to watch over 
the interests of the Nation. By the side of this cabin, and in the 
same angle, is that called the great cabin, in which are held the 
general assemblies of the Nation. 

“In the angle opposite are three other cabins, these belong to 
the old men and front the setting sun, to denote that they are on 
the decline, and are no more to go to war. In the other two angles 
are the cabins of the different chiefs of the Nation; they are 
more or less great in proportion to their ranks and the services 
which they have rendered. 

“All these cabins are painted red, with the exception of the 
three facing the setting sun, which are always white, a symbol 
of virtue and old age. The cabins painted red are in times of 
war garnished with several pieces of wood in the way of orna- 
mentation and which provided a kind of chain made with circles 
of wood. It was a token of sadness, which makes known to the 
warriors that the country has need of them and that they should 
hold themselves in readiness to march at the first signal. In 
times of peace, these rings are replaced with garlands of ivy 
leaves. The three cabins of the old men are at all times orna- 
mented with these garlands, mingled with flowers.” 


From Milfort’s Memoirs we learn that the old men of 
the nation spoke of their ancestors, exhibited strings of 
pearls which contained the history and constituted their 
archives. Upon their arrangement depended their signifi- 
cance. Only the principal events were preserved. 

The annual festival of the Boos-ke-tau, which was al- 
ways celebrated in the month of July or August, the 
precise date being fixed by the Mic-co and being governed 
by the early or lateness of their corn, lasted in Coweta 
eight days. In some towns of less note, it lasted but four 
days. Dancing was among the most prominent of the 
aboriginal ceremonies. There was no tribe in which it 
was not practiced. There was the war dance, the peace 
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dance, their dances of mourning for the dead, their beg- 
ging dances, their pipe dance, their green corn dance. 
They were ceremonies, not a recreation. 


The next chronicler, from whom we can quote, was 
Benjamin Hawkins, who served as French interpreter on 
the staff of General Washington during the Revolution, 
and was appointed Agent to all the Indian tribes south of 
the Ohio. He first established the Agency at Fort Hawkins 
on the Ocmulgee River, but during his long service he 
made numerous visits to Coweta of the Lower Creek 
Nation and to Tuckabatchie of the Upper Creeks. His 
Letters and Sketch of the Creek Country have long been a 
source of information regarding the history of the Creek 
Nation. Colonel Hawkins, who first visited the town in 
1797, says: 


“Cowee-tuh Tal-lau-has-see; from Cow-e-tuh Tal-la-fau, a 
town; and hassee, old. It is two and a half miles below Cowetuh, 
on the right bank of the river. In going down the path between 
the two towns, in half a mile cross Kotes-ke-le-jau, ten feet wide, 
running to the left is a fine little creek sufficiently large for a 
mill, in all but the dry seasons. On the right bank, enter the flat 
lands between the towns. These are good, with oak, hard-shelled 
hickory and pine; they extend two miles to the Che-luc-in-to-go- 
tuh, a small creek five feet wide, bordering on the town. The 
town is half a mile from the river, on the right bank of the 
creek; it is on a high flat, bordered on the east by the flats of the 
river, and west by high broken hills; they have a few settlers in 
the town; the fields are on a point of land three-quarters of a 
mile below the town, which is very rich, and has long been 
under cultivation; they have no fence around their fields. 

‘“‘They estimate their number of gun men at one hundred; but 
the agent has ascertained, by actual enumeration, that they have 
but sixty-six, including all who reside here, and in the village 
belonging to the town. 

‘They have a fine body of land below, and adjoining the town 
nearly two thousand acres, all well timbered; and including the 
whole above and below, they have more than is sufficient for the 
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accommodation of the whole town; they have one village belong- 
ing to the town, Wetumcau. 

“We-tum-cau; from we-wau, water; and tum-cau, rumbling. 

“Tt is the main branch of Uchee creek, and is twelve miles 
northwest from the town. These people have a small town house 
on a poor pine ridge on the left bank of the creek below the falls; 
the settlers extend up the creek for three miles, and they culti- 
vate the rich bends of the creek; there is cane on the creek and 
fine reed on the branches; the land higher up the creek, and on 
its branches is waving with pine, oak, and hickory, fine for culti- 
vation, on the flats and out from the branches; the range is good. 
for stock, and some of the settlers have cattle, hogs, and begin 
to be attentive to them; they have been advised to spread out. 
their attention to the stock of every kind.” 


There was every reason for Coweta to become a trading” 
center and there is extensive evidence of a trade with the 
Georgians. By 1799 the town assumed a commercial im- 
portance. 

But, according to Hawkins, the Creek Nation never had. 
a National Government until convened in a national 
council at Coweta in 1799. At that time, the following 
code of laws was agreed upon. 


“1st: To class the towns, and appoint a warrior over each 
class, denominated the warrior of the nation, to super- 
intend the execution of the law. 


2nd: To declare as law, that when a man is punished by 
the law of the nation, and dies, it is the law that 
killed him. It is the nation that killed him; and that 
no man or family is to be held accountable for this 
act of the nation. 


3rd: That all mischief-makers and thieves, of any country 
of white people, shall be under the government of the 
Agent of Indian affairs, and that he may introduce 
the troops of the United States to any part of the 
Creek Country, to punish such persons; and that, 
when he calls the troops of the United States, he is to 
call for such numbers or warriors as he may deem 
proper, to accompany them, to be under pay; that in 
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apprehending or punishing them, if Indians should 
interpose, the red warriors are to order them to desist; 
and if they refuse, the Agent may order them to fire, 
at the same time ordering the troops of the United 
States to make common cause.” 


We may now turn to the Reminiscences of General 
Thomas S. Woodward for an intimate picture of the Creek 
Indian, his customs and his language. From what he 
knew of the Indians, he wrote that they would not give 
one swamp or cane brake for forty forts. The family 
arrangement among the Creeks differed from all other 
tribes that General Woodward knew or traveled among; 
and from his Reminiscences, which include a series of 
sketches, we are supplied with an illuminating study, 
from which the following is taken, and into which falls 
that century by no means isolated from the early begin- 
nings of Russell County: 


The Creeks are laid off in families, viz: Bears, Tigers, Wolves, 
Foxes, Deers, and almost all the animals that were known to 
them. All these families had certain privileges, and every one 
of a family knew to what family he belonged and what privileges 
were allowed. There was also what they termed the Wind 
family, which was allowed more privileges than all the rest. 
For instance, when an offender escaped from justice, all the 
families were permitted to pursue a certain number of days, and 
no more, except the Wind family, which had the right to pursue 
and arrest at any time—there was no limit to their privileges in 
bringing an offender to justice. There was nothing to prevent 
blood relations from marrying with each other, but a woman of 
the Bear family was at liberty to take a husband in any family 
except a Bear; so it was with all the other families, but none 
were permitted to marry in the same family; for instance, if a 
man of the Wolf family marry a woman of the Fox family, the 
children would all be Foxes. Such has been the custom among 
the Creeks from the earliest history I have had of them, though 
their intercourse with the whites has changed many of their old 
habits and customs even since my time. In fact, I know a num- 
ber of words in their language and names of things and places 
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that are not spoken or pronounced as they were when I first 
knew them. This has been occasioned by the whites not being 
able to give the Indian pronunciation, and the Indians in many 
cases have conformed to that of the whites. A horse, for instance, 
is now called Chelocko by the whites who speak Indian, and by 
most of the Indians; but originally it was Echo Tlocko, signifying 
a Big Deer—Echo is a deer and Tlocko is something large. The 
first horses the Creeks ever saw were those introduced by the 
Spaniards, and they called them big deer, as they resembled 
that animal more than any other they knew—this is their tradi- 
tion, and I am satisfied that it is correct. 

Indians, in almost every instance, learn our language quicker 
than we learn theirs, particularly our pronunciation. An Indian, 
if he speaks our language at all, almost invariably pronounces it 
as those do from whom he learns it. If he learns it from a white 
man that speaks it well, the Indian does the same; if he learns it 
from a negro he pronounces as the negro does. You may take the 
best educated European that lives, that does not speak our lan- 
guage, and an Indian that does not speak it; let both learn it; if 
the Indian does not learn so much, he will always speak what he 
does learn more distinctly than the European. This will no doubt 
be disputed by many, but I know it to be true from actual 
observation, and I do not pretend to account for why it is so, 
unless it is intended that at some time Americans shall all be 
Americans. 

“I believe I mentioned the name of James McQueen before. 
This man came amongst the Creeks as early as 1716. He was 
said to be, by those who knew him well, very intelligent, and had 
taken great pains to make himself acquainted with the history 
of the Creeks. From the early day in which he came among 
them, and they knowing at that time but little of the whites, 
their traditions were, no doubt, much more reliable than any- 
thing that can now be obtained from them. From what I have 
learned from this man, or from those who learned it from him, 
the Muscogees, or as they were originally known to the other 
tribes, Musquas, and all the little towns or bands that composed 
the Creek Confederacy, was a Confederacy before they crossed 
to the east of Mississippi river. From what I have been able to 
learn, Musqua, or Muscogee, signified Independent. 

“The Creeks or Muscogees, the Iroquois or Six Nations, were 
all the Indians that I have known or heard of forming them- 
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selves into anything like a confederacy. The balance, as far as 
my information extends, have been separate tribes, with a 
separate language, with their own peculiar customs, except in a 
few instances where two or more tribes would unite in case of 
a war. The Creeks originally inhabited the skirts of timbered 
country bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and between the Del 
Norte and Mississippi rivers. When the Muscogees, Natches, 
Choctaws and Chicasaws crossed to the east of the Mississippi 
river, a town of Indians yet among the Creeks, the Autisees or 
Otisees, had for ages been called Red Sticks. They settled at 
Baton Rouge, and no doubt it was from that tribe or town that 
the early French settlers gave it its present name. Eto-chatty 
signifies red tree or red wood; but ask an Indian that is ac- 
quainted with the original names and customs, what a Red Stick - 
Warrior is, and he will tell you it is an Autisee or Otisee. I 
have taken great pains, in times passed, to have these things 
explained to me by the oldest and most sensible Indians and 
Indian countrymen. The Muscogees, from their own account, 
made but a short stay on the Mississippi or its waters. They 
emigrated to Alabama and Georgia, and settled mostly on the 
large creeks and rivers and near the falls and shoals, for the 
purpose of fishing. The Indians who inhabited the Gulf coast, 
and that of the Atlantic as far east as Beaufort, S. C., and the 
rivers as far back as latitude 33 degrees north, previous to the 
settlement of the Muscogees in the country, were known as 
Paspagolas, Baluxies, Movilas, Apilaches, Hichetas, Uchys, 
Yemacraws, Wimosas, Sowanokas or Shawneys. Sowanoka 
Hatchy is the original name of Savannah river; that is, the river 
of the glades. 

‘“‘The Seminoles is a mixed race of almost all the tribes I have 
mentioned, but mostly Hitchetas and Creeks. The Hitchetas have 
by the whites been looked upon as being originally Muscogees, 
but they were not. They had an entirely different language of 
their own, and were in the country when the Creeks first entered 
it. Seminole, in the Creek language, signifies wild, or runaway, 
or outlaw.” 


During the Creek War of 1813, the Cowetas, and in fact 


most of the Lower Creeks, fought with the United States 
troops. Under the leadership of William McIntosh, they 
did valuable service with General Floyd’s army and with 
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Jackson’s armies. The headquarters for the friendly In- 
dians were established at Coweta and at one time there 
were five hundred warriors waiting orders of their chief. 

But Coweta was abandoned, apparently, after the dis- 
turbances of 1825 and the signing of the Treaty of 1832. 
The trek to the West had begun and those who remained 
found protection at Fort Mitchell. There was, however, 
on the Litthe Uchee Creek, a “public house”? which was 
reserved for the Indians during the time of their removal. 

Much of their history has been reconstructed from the 
cultural remains which were found in Indian mounds in 
the Chattahoochee Valley of Alabama and Georgia. It 
was Hawkins, who, in 1790, reported a large conical 
mound near Coweta. In the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century and early in the twentieth century, 
archeologists visited these localities. The results of these 
expeditions belong in the reports of scientific journals, but 
the evidences of aboriginal occupancy in Russell County, 
of which Mr. Brannon has written, are especially signifi- 
cant, and from the expeditions begun as early as 1905 
we find his interesting papers, presented at meetings of 
the Alabama Anthropological Society, and later reprinted 
in The American Anthropologist, and these form the 
source of the material which follows: 

“On the Fitzgerald plantation, at Abercrombie’s Landing, in 
Russell County, Alabama, eight miles and a half below Colum- 
bus, Georgia, is a mound 75 feet in diameter and 15 feet high. 
It is 50 yards from the bank of the river and is surrounded by 
a cemetery. Situated as it is on a long bend of the river and 
commanding a fine view both up and down stream, it evidently 
served as an observation as well as a domiciliary site. 

“Evidences of aboriginal occupancy are more pronounced here 
than at any other point in the Chattahoochee Valley; indeed, 
having been under cultivation for a number of years, the ceme- 
tery is covered with debris. Mr. Clarence B. Moore says that the 
debris from aboriginal occupancy was more thickly scattered 
here than at any other point he had ever visited. 
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“Much of this debris consists of beautiful shell-tempered 
pottery fragments. Either the site was occupied for a long period 
or great numbers of vessels were buried here, though with the 
exception of three small gray shell-tempered pots and a large 
black one in the writer’s collection, no whole vessels have been 
unearthed. 

“Both flexed and extended burials are encountered, and as 
cultivation extends deeper and deeper with each succeeding year, 
numbers of objects are continually thrown out, such as stone 
and pottery disks, hammers, celts, paint-pots, and ornaments of 
both stone and shell; in fact, much attention seems to have been 
given by the inhabitants to ornamentation, as with nearly every 
burial uncovered were found beads, gorgets, and other objects of 
adornment. 

‘‘Numbers of paint-pots have been recovered from the Aber- 
crombie site. Many fine celts and chisels have been found also, 
but with the exception of the three grooved axes in the collection 
of the writer, no implements of this kind are known to have 
been found elsewhere in this locality. 

‘In the spring of 1905 I took from a flexed burial in the 
Abercrombie Cemetery a very fine ‘hoe-shaped implement’, along 
with five thousand shell, bone, stone, and glass beads. The glass 
beads, 75 or 100 in number, and blue, split in halves on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. The hoe-shaped implement shows no 
evidence of usage, and is highly polished, as are most of the 
objects of this kind found at the Abercrombie site. 

“The collection of the writer contains several hundred finely 
made arrow and spear-heads from this locality. In no part of 
the valley are found so many earthenware disks, many of which 
are perfectly formed from decorated potsherds. 


“One of the most interesting objects from the Abercrombie site 
is a ‘hammer-pipe’ of white quartz, highly polished inside the 
bowl and around the base. The object is round, about four inches 
high, nicely grooved, and although perfectly hammer-shaped, it 
is at the same time clearly a pipe. With this exception the site 
is lacking in stone pipes, and very few examples of pottery have 
been found. 

“Mr. Moore believes the Abercrombie mound antedates the 
cemetery surrounding it, and in this opinion I wholly concur.’ 


* Clarence B. Moore: Mounds of Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. 
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Research in this locality is still absorbing, and as late 
as 1947 excavations yielded material which will be used 
in scientific reports. 

During the summer of that year the Alabama Museum 
of Natural History obtained funds from the University of 
Alabama Research Committee to initiate a survey of the 
Indian mounds and village sites of the Chattahoochee 
River Valley, preliminary to further work in the area. 
Because of the proposal of the United States government 
to build dams along the Chattahoochee River, it has been 
the policy of the Museum to gather as much information 
and collections from the Indian village sites as possible 
before they are submerged beneath flood waters. The 
services of Dr. Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., archeologist of the 
University of Chicago, were engaged for the survey. Dr. 
Hurt began his work at the Florida border of the Chatta- 
hoochee and worked his way up the river to Russell 
County. En route the Indian mounds and villages were 
surveyed and collections were made on the surface. At 
the larger ones, test pits were made to determine the type 
of Indian who lived there. 

At the Abercrombie Mound, a few miles south of 
Phenix City, it was decided to spend three weeks excavat- 
ing. The Boy Scouts of that city and of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, volunteered their services to help in digging trenches 
in the mound and village. Several skeletons were found 
by the group. They were buried in historic times and 
accompanied by iron knives, glass beads and arrow-heads. 
They probably were a group of Indians that belonged to 
the famous Creek Confederacy which had its capital in 
the nearby village of Coweta. In the mound, the group 
found several bone awls made of antler and a pile of sea- 
shells. Many broken pots, which were later pieced to- 
gether, were uncovered in the village site. 
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According to Dr. Hurt’s report from which we are 
privileged to quote in advance of its official publication: 


“Over one hundred and fifty mounds and village sites were 
found on the Chattahoochee. Several periods of history are cov- 
ered in these sites, which show many groups of different Indians. 
The earlist group to come into the Chattahoochee were probably 
there before the time of Christ. They were a group of hunters 
related to the band which archeologists call Folsom Man. In 
several parts of the United States there is evidence that Folsom 
Man lived when mammoths and other extinct animals still 
roamed. After this period, bands of Indians who made pottery 
entered the area and settled villages. In the first few centuries 
after Christ they erected mounds and buried their dead in them. 
About the thirteenth century Indians entered the areas from the 
west and brought with them the custom of erecting large mounds 
on the top of which they built wooden temples. Most of the large 
mounds in Russell County are of the latter type. Before the 
entrance into the area bands of Indians, who later formed the 
Creek Confederacy, entered the area. Some of these tribes came 
from the west and north and others came in from central Geor- 
gia. The Creeks set up two capitals, a war and a peace town. 
Coweta, a few miles south of Phenix City, was founded as the 
war town of the Creeks, while the peace town, Kashita, was 
settled on the opposite bank of the river in Georgia. Several 
bands of Indians were incorporated with the Creeks to found 
the famous Confederacy, among them, the Uchi, Oconee, and 
Appalachicola. The latter groups settled their villages in an 
area of what is now the Fort Benning Military Reservation in 
Alabama.” 


So out of the haze the pioneer’s comrade and antagon- 
ist, the Indian, emerges as he really was in that life that 
has passed. These discoveries are not in conflict with the 
white man, but they show us the red man in relation to 
his own background—the American wilderness. 

From the Indian field have been secured treasures for 
our museum, in this country the red man met the white 
pioneer, and today the riding braves come ’round again. 
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Indian literature is the delight of many of our scholars, 
Indian designs increase each season in our textiles, Indian 
art is influencing our painters, Indian music is heard in 
our concert halls, in solo and symphony. 


And in the current number of The Alabama Review, 
published in cooperation with the Alabama Historical 
Association, the findings of such scholars as Dr. Mitford 
M. Mathews, of the Dictionary Staff of the University of 
Chicago Press, are reviewed, his discussion of Muskogean 
names sparkling here and there with his own boyhood 
recollections of the Alabama countryside that he grew 
up in—that Muskogean spoken by the Muskogean family 
of Indians who once lived in the Deep South—that lan- 
guage that the Muskogeans gave to English, such as 
Chattahoochee, Tuscaloosa (once a river) and Tombigbee 
—river names. And what Alexander B. Meek, in a simi- 
lar vein, wrote in his Romantic Passages of the Southwest, 
is true today. ... 


“And yet they left their names on our waters 
And we may not wash them out.” 


Chapter II 


THE CAREER OF A CREEK STATESMAN 


ay) HE history of Russell County is inseparable 


Y 

ne ys { from the lives of the most distinguished chiefs 
Alte) of the Creek Indian Nation. Kawita (Coweta), 
CI UE as previously pointed out, was the capital of 
the Lower Creeks, and it is of historical importance to 
note that it was the birthplace of General William Mc- 
Intosh and that it was at Coweta where the renowned 
Alexander McGillivray first became noted. Presiding at a 
great war council McGillivray inspired his countrymen, 
who fell completely under the spell of his powerful elo- 
quence. Four nations spent time and money to secure his 
friendship. A year before his spectacular appearance at 
Coweta, William McIntosh was born. The McIntosh 
period in Indian affairs will be treated in a later chapter. 
In the present chapter a summary is presented, drawn 
from several sources, of the life of McGillivray, whom 
Colonel Albert J. Pickett called the “Talleyrand of 
Alabama.” 

Colonel Pickett, in 1851, made intensive research for 
McGillivray’s personal papers. He was followed fifty 
years later by Dr. Thomas McAdory Owen, who made an 
exhaustless effort to locate them. A bibliography includes 
many of the most scholastic writers of Indian history. Dr. 
John R. Swanton published two long papers on the subject 
of the Creeks, which included a great deal of information 
on McGillivray’s career. And there is the forty-page sur- 
vey of Arthur P. Whitaker on McGillivray’s life. The 
volume published by John Walton Caughey, quoted in the 
24 
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present compilation, was published in 1938.* It represents 
years of research and access to no less than four reposi- 
tories, from where manuscript materials in Spanish, 
French, and other archives yielded McGillivray items. 

Historians are also indebted to the French writer, 
Leclerc Milfort, who spent twenty years in the Creek 
Nation, and whose Memoirs contain a great deal of infor- 
mation on Coweta Town and of Alexander McGillivray. 


Milfort, young and handsome, well-educated, sailed 
from France in 1776. On reaching America he visited 
some of the New England towns, and then came down 
to Savannah, Georgia, where a love of adventure led him 
to the Creek Nation. In May 1776, he arrived at the 
great town of Coweta, in what became Russell County, 
where he became acquainted with McGillivray, the chief 
of the Nation, and later became a permanent inmate of 
his home. Marrying McGillivray’s sister, he was created 
Tustenuggee or Grand Chief of War.’ 


Alexander McGillivray was merely one of many Creek 
chiefs, but his career, spanning his late twenties and his 
early thirties, is the basis upon which he has been judged 
the most remarkable son of Alabama and an Indian states- 
man unsurpassed. Several of the most distinguished chiefs 
were descendants of white men. Nearly all were of mixed 
blood. McGillivray was eligible for a chieftaincy through 
the fact that his mother was a member of the Wind clan. 
Descent was in the female line. 

When sixteen years old, Lachlan McGillivray, the 
father of Alexander, and son of a wealthy Scotch family, 
ran away from home to see the American Indians. He 
landed at Charleston, S. C., with a few cents in his pocket 


* McGillivray of the Creeks; John Walton Caughey; University of Oklahoma. 
1938. 


? During the American Revolution, Milfort led the Indian expedition against: 
the Whig population of Georgia. 
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and a bold plan to go into the Indian country. He en- 
gaged himself to traders and drove their pack-horses in 
exchange for food and a knife. He exchanged the knife 
for a few skins and thus laid the foundation for an im- 
mense fortune. Many years before Lachlan arrived in 
Alabama Captain Marchand, commander of Fort Tou- 
louse, married Sehoy, a Muscogee princess. Their grand- 
daughter, also named Sehoy, met Lachlan McGillivray 
about 1746 and married him. Three children were born 
to the couple; Sophia, Jeannet and Alexander. 

The culmination of Lachlan’s and Sehoy’s idyllic ro- 
mance was in the birth of Alexander, who was not dis- 
missed as just another papoose. Before his birth Sehoy 
had dreamed of paper and ink and quills, a forecast, it 
seemed, that her son was to be an extraordinary Creek. 

No likeness of Alexander McGillivray exists. From 
tradition Colonel Pickett described him as “tall, rather 
slender, and of a constitution by no means robust.” “He 
is decent,”’ wrote Fisher Ames, ‘‘and not very black.” Long 
tapering fingers, with which he could write at prodigious 
speed, piercing eyes, and an abnormally broad and high 
forehead, a gravity of bearing and the immobility of his 
expression, but sparkling in conversation whenever his 
interest was aroused, bring before us through the eyes of 
the historian the leader whose rise to power entrenched 
the Creeks in a strong position to preserve their territory 
intact. 

With some schooling in Charleston, where the Reverend 
Farquhar McGillivray was his tutor, and a brief period 
in the counting house of Samuel Elbert in Savannah, 
McGillivray’s career was interrupted by the Revolution. 
His father was an ardent loyalist, and the Georgia patriots 
honored him by placing his name at the head of the 
proscription list, whereupon he went to Scotland, but his 
son went back to the land of the Creeks, where soon com- 
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missioned a colonel by the British, he became one of their 
agents to maintain their loyalty. 

The outbreak of the American Revolution had ushered 
in a period of international rivalry. The treaties termi- 
nating the war against England naturally took into ac- 
count the Spanish conquests on the lower Mississippi and 
in the Floridas, which resulted in making England’s posi- 
tion west of the Mississippi untenable. The Creeks were 
between a new pair of neighbors and the trading needs 
were not satisfactorily supplied by either the Spaniards or 
the English. To arrange for a satisfactory trade they were 
faced by a problem, which was considered unprecedented 
in tribal history. And they now had to contend for a 
recognition of Creek sovereignty. 

It was at this crucial point with the Creeks that a bid 
for Spanish protection was made and before the formali- 
ties of signing away her claims had been completed by 
England, feelers were being sent out to the governors of 
Pensacola and New Orleans. 

At Pensacola was the great business firm known as 
Panton, Leslie and Company. William Panton was the 
principal figure with whom the trade relations with the 
Creeks were conducted. First at St. Augustine, and St. 
Marks, this British company had traded during the Eng- 
lish period. After the transfer to Spain it expanded its 
monopoly to Pensacola and engrossed the trade of the 
Southeastern Indians. Its immense importance was trace- 
able to the young Creek Indian leader, Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray. 

So it was after the Revolution that McGillivray’s diplo- 
macy, his sagacity and incisiveness of mind bore fruit. 
The problem with the Creeks was a question of trade and 
recognition. McGillivray was skeptical about the United 
States enduring as a nation. He had no confidence in the 
republican form of government. “The United States was 
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a distracted Republic. The whole continent is in con- 
fusion,” he observed. “I expect to hear that the three 
kings of England, Spain and France must settle the mat- 
ter of dividing America between them.” At the same time 
he wrote that “no wisdom or foresight can form any plan 
in the closet that can always suit to manage Indians, as 
nothing but a long experience and knowledge of them 
can direct them properly.” 

As a natural choice for the direction of their tribal 
affairs the Creeks turned to young McGillivray, born and 
reared in the Creek Nation, and who knew the ways of 
his tribesmen and understood the methods of the whites. 
His biographer points out that he had to deal with the 
frontiersmen of Georgia, the contentious settlers in Ten- 
nessee, the Spaniards of Louisiana and the Floridians, 
with English intrigues and expeditions and with the 
American land speculators. “Against these forces were 
pitted his diplomatic talents and his consummate craft 
which enabled the Creeks to hold their own better than 
any other native race upon whose domains the restless 
Americans were trespassing. 

Pensacola was the most eligible town through which to 
supply the Creek Nation and with the British evacuation 
of St. Augustine, it was the one remaining channel for the 
Creek supply to English goods. The decisive circumstance 
at this junction was the arrangement entered into be- 
tween McGillivray and William Panton. The latter was 
at the head of a business house which wielded a powerful 
influence. McGillivray urged him to stay and to keep up 
the Indian trade. Panton agreed on the condition that 
McGillivray associate himself with the trading company 
and guarantee that it would be safeguarded. 

McGillivray visited Pensacola in 1783. As a result of 
that visit and the subsequent correspondence with Arturo 
O’Neill, the Spanish Governor, augmented by the signing 
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of the definitive treaty between England and Spain and 
the retrocession of the Floridas to Spain, a meeting was 
held with the Creeks at Pensacola and with the other 
Southern tribes at Mobile. McGillivray signed himself in 
his correspondence, “A Native and Chief of the Creek 
Nation.” He carried on the tribes’ correspondence and 
acted as spokesman at the treaty. In some respects it fell 
short of his hopes for trade and protection. The Spaniards 
agreed merely to protect the Creeks insofar as their lands 
fell within the Spanish limits and they also declined to 
install Panton in the Indian trade at Pensacola and 
Mobile. But the two-day meeting, concluded on June 1, 
with the signing of the treaty and the tariff of prices for 
the Indian trade. McGillivray was rewarded with an 
appointment as commissary for the Creeks at the salary 
of fifty dollars a month. 

“The outstanding feature of McGillivray’s correspon- 
dence in the next year and a half was his efforts in behalf 
of Panton. He was incessant, in season and out, in recom- 
mending his friend. His arguments were particularly 
directed to convince the Spaniards that a good trade was 
requisite, the only way to be sure of the valuable loyalty 
of the Creeks was by seeing that they were well supplied. 
To a plea for a better trade with Panton, he joined a 
request that his Majesty enter into no terms with the 
American States that may strengthen their claims or that 
may tend to deprive us (the Creeks) of our just inheri- 
tance.” 

Following the Congress of Pensacola, the Creeks were 
“courted” by the Americans and by the Spaniards, but 
McGillivray’s control over them steadily increased. ““The 
King, poor fellow,” he wrote, “‘is not even equal to the 
President of (the American) Congress. I would rather 
remain governor of my savages than change places with 
Hi” 
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In the spring of 1785, the Congress of the United States 
acted, appointing five men, the first of a procession of 
Indian commissioners, to try to negotiate a peace and to 
cement it by a commercial treaty. Three of these men, 
Hawkins, Pickens, and Martin, actually undertook to treat 
with the Creeks. They were men who had already dis- 
tinguished themselves. There were United States sena- 
tors, a former president of Congress, generals from the 
army, frontier leaders, and a man from Washington’s own 
household. Yet in the correspondence that they ex- 
changed with McGillivray the advantage lay all with the 
half-breed. “It was he who wrote with the most vigor, he 
who analyzed the issues with greatest clarity, he who had 
his way in the diplomatic exchanges.” 

The Congress continued to make overtures to the Creeks. 
And through the commissioners addressed the following 
communication: 


To the King’s Headmen and Warriors of the Creeks, 
Friends and Brothers: 


The War being over the United States in Congress have 
ordered their swords to be sheathed, and they have ap- 
pointed five of their trusty and beloved men to meet you, 
the Kings headmen and Warriors of the Creek Nation, to 
treet with you for the purpose of making peace with you 
and receiving you into their favor and protection and for 
removing between us all causes of future Contention and 
Quarrels. 


FRIENDS 

We are three of the trusty and beloved men and according 
to the power given us have appointed Galphinton on the 
River Ogeechee to be the place where we will meet you— 
and the time of meeting will be the 24th day of Octr. next 
—we shall provide provisions and other things proper for 
your accommodations while you stay with us at the treaty, 
we hope you will be punctual in meeting us. 
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FRIENDS 
The United States of America are a great and wise Nation, 
they have a great many warriors and have conquered all 
their Enemys, and are now desirous of peace with all the 
World. They remember you were once their friends and 
they intend to forget that you were their enemies in the 
last War. But you must forget it also, and we will take you 
by the hand. 
Benjamin Hawkins 
Andrew Pickens 
Joseph Martin 


For advice in dealing with the commissioners, McGilliv- 
ray turned to his closest adviser, Arturo O’Neill. He 
advised him not to treat with the Americans and the ad- 
vice was accepted. Putting in a request for assurance of 
Spanish support in the event that America went to war, 
McGillivray added to his declaration, “I Have in conse- 
quence of the above declaration, sent off the Lower Towns 
to traverse the country and wherever any settlers are 
found on our Grounds to drive them within their own 
Boundary but to offer them no injury in their persons or 
property.” In a subsequent letter he predicted that his 
property in the United States would be put up for sale 
because of his refusal to treat with the commissioners. 
O’Neill forewith urged that the Spanish court should in- 
tercede and insist that the United States leave the Creeks 
in peace without encroaching on their territory. 


The failure of the commissioners, the dread expressed 
for the operation of the new Constitution on the part of 
the “upper Gentry’, so designated by McGillivray in a 
letter to Panton, found the Indian leader “sick, disgusted 
and fatigued to Death.” Of the overtures made by the 
commissioners, he ridiculed the “arts of flattery, ambition 
and intimidations.” To Colonel Humphries, McGillivray 
at last wrote, “by G— I would not have such a Treaty 
cram’d down my throat.” 
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And to the Hollowing King, of Coweta, McGillivray 
announced that the “broken days” had been made and 
sent all over the nation, designating April 23 as the day 
to set off against the Georgians. The “broken days” was 
the customary and practical method of appointing a ren- 
dezvous. A bundle of sticks was sent, one to be broken 
each day. 

At this time trading licenses issued by Georgia were not 
at all esteemed, every trader had to have one from Mc- 
Gillivray. A general meeting was now held at Tuckebat- 
chee. It was the best attended for some years past and the 
chiefs drew up spirited resolutions to send to the Georg- 
ians, demanding that the latter withdraw within the 
natural limits of the Ogeechee River. 

Georgia now saw an opportunity to appoint a group of 
commissioners to try to negotiate a cession of the disputed 
lands along the Oconee. The seven commissioners, 
through their chairman, John Habersham, invited the 
Creeks to a conference at Shoulderbone Creek on the 
Oconee. But the nation refused to capitulate on the terms 
offered by Georgia. In the spring another United States 
commissioner appeared, James White, who arrived as the 
Creeks were convening at Coweta to decide what meas- 
ures should be taken against Georgia. He left without 
having brought peace any nearer, but he came to realize 
that it was a matter of vital importance to the Indians to 
keep their hunting grounds. “Our lands are our life and 
breath,” said the Hollowing King, “if we part with them, 
we part with our blood. We must fight for them.” 

At the time of this meeting at Coweta in 1787, Mc- 
Gillivray was in control of the nation. But in the ensuing 
years the problems became more and more complicated. 
Spanish support was diminishing. A contention raged 
over whether Congress had any right to interfere in its 
conduct toward the Indians. He is known to have ex- 
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pressed the wish that the Creek towns might be organized 
as a State and admitted into the Union. But Spain ceased 
to furnish ammunition, his intrigue with William Agustus 
Bowles, the adventurer, had incensed the district, and by 
1789 there was a strong government in the United States, 
and President Washington gave his attention to the 
Creeks. McGillivray and the American commissioners, in 
the meantime, were carrying on a brisk correspondence. 
In March 1790, Benjamin Hawkins, writing from New 
York, addressed the following communication to ‘“Alexr. 
McGillivray Esq. Principal Chief of the Creeks: 
Sir: 

The communications I have had with you on several oc- 

casions and my general Conduct will evince the Sincerity 

of my desire that the United States Should Be on the most 

friendly terms with the Southern Indians and that the Con- 

nections Should be formed on principles of mutual advan- 

tage, properly Compatible with justice and humanity. If it 

were possible that any doubts remained in your mind re- 

specting my former intentions, the subject of this letter 

ought to Banish them entirely. | 


You well know that I am intimately acquainted with the 
principles of the dispute between the State of Georgia and 
the Creek Nation; and all the various representations made 
by You and the Lower Creeks to the United States Congress 
assembled, of their several Agents against that State. . . 


The main purport of this Letter is to place before you and 
the Creek Nation in Strong Colours, the exigence in which 
the Nation is involved, and to endeavor if possible to point 
out those evils which are impending & which you & the 
other Chiefs seem only to have power to Avert. 

The U. States cannot advance one Step further, they have 
already proceeded to the utmost lengths that could be re- 
quired of them either by the principles of Justice or human- 
ity, and they will not be responsible for any Consequences 
that may ensure however dreadful. 

You and the other Chiefs seem desirous to preserve the 
peace. But you understand too well the feeble restraints 
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your people are under to believe Seriously you can prevent 
partial hostilities, hence arises the extreme danger to which 
the Creek Nation is exposed. 


If you strike, the U. States must punish, it will then become 
a Contest of power the events of which may be disagreeable 
and expensive to the United States, but the result must be 
ruin to the Creeks. 


The U. States have the means of estimating properly the 
value of your character. They are disposed to be favorable 
and friendly to You, but they cannot sacrifice their national 
Dignity and Justice. If then You Should be Seriously desir- 
ous of extricating the Creek Nation from their present em- 
barrassed Situation, Manifest Candidly your disposition for 
that purpose. Come forward Yourself with a few of the 
principal Chiefs of the Upper & Lower Creeks to the 
President of the U. States, lay before him a real State of 
the Case, & I will answer with my Honour and my life that 
you will be received & treated with, on the footing of Jus- 
tice and humanity. 


Acting under the influence of these principles of humanity 
in which I shall ever Glory, I have applied to the president 
of the U. S. for a passport for you and such other chiefs as 
may be thought proper to accompany you. It has been 
granted solely on the Condition that if you should decline 
using it for the purpose intended, that it should not be de- 
livered. Should you on reflection judge that the measure 
proposed in one that would greatly benefit your Nation you 
will find every security & facility will be afforded you to 
embark at Charleston for this place. . . 
Colo. Marinus Willett, the bearer of this letter, is a Gentle- 
man of Honour with whom I have fully Communicated on 
the subject of its Contents, and you may therefore Converse 
with him freely. I am persuaded that he will experience 
from you every attention which his Rank & situation may 
require. .. 
I am with Sincere Esteem. 

Your most obedt. & humble Servt. 


Benjn. Hawkins 


McGillivray’s reply does not appear in the correspond- 
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ence, but he communicated at once with Panton. “I have 
to announce to you the arrival of an Ambassador from 
New York a Colo. Marinus Willet expressly sent by the 
President Washington. This officer, during the War, was 
particularly distinguished for enterprise and success, & 
has since filled respectable offices. His being commis- 
sioned I find is in Consequence of that puppy Humphries 
report to the president. It being very unfavorable one 
and asserted that I would not treat on any terms what- 
ever, & gave as proof my abrupt departure from the 
Treaty Ground without reasons. I have not hesitated to 
accept of the invitation. A month or two of Bodily fatigue 
is no consideration against the obtaining & securing the 
blessings of peace with the advantages for my country. 
To avoid the importunities of the Caro. Compy, I shall 
avoid a passage by Sea from Charleston. I take a land 
route from Genl. Picken’s who has a Company of Horses 
to escort me to Salisbury & then relieved by others on to 
Richmond, Virginia, thence by stages to N. York. . .” 

In company with McGillivray, Colonel Willett set out 
on May 12 for Oussitchee, where the council was to meet. 
They stopped the first night at Tuckebatchee with the 
interpreter Cornell, the next night with old James Mc- 
Queen, veteran of sixty years of Indian trade. Next to be 
encountered were the Hollowing King and Durouzeau, 
interpreter at Coweta, where Willet reported much drink- 
ing of taffa and a night of noise and carousal. At Ous- 
sitche the next day Willet delivered his talk to the assem- 
bled chiefs. He promised that Washington wanted none 
of their land and would see that their proper claims were 
respected. He assured them that the president was anxi- 
ous to afford them a most favorable trade, and urged 
them to select a delegation to accompany McGillivray to 
the great council-house at New York where a treaty would 
be made “as strong as the hills and jasting as the rivers.” 
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The company set off from Oussitche, McGillivray on 
horseback, Willett riding in a sulky, twenty-six chiefs 
and warriors in wagons. 

The policy of bringing Indian chiefs to the seat of 
government was new, and the Treaty of New York set a 
precedent in American treaty-making with the Indians. 
Of that occasion we can rely on the following extract 
from the Pennsylvania Packet of August 18, 1790: 

New York, August 14—Yesterday the treaty of peace and friend- 

ship between the United States and the Creek Nation was 
solemnly ratified by the contracting parties, in Federal Hall, in 
the presence of a large assembly of citizens. The vice-president 
of the United States—the great officers of state—his excellency 
the governor—and of several members of both houses of Congress. 

At 12 o’clock the President of the United States and his suite— 
General Knox, the commissioner; the clerks of the department 
of the secretary of war; colonel M’Gillivray, and the kings, 
chiefs, and warriors of the Creek nation being assembled, the 
treaty was read by the secretary of the president of the United 
States. 

The president then addressed colonel M’Gillivray, the kings, 
chiefs and warriors; he said that he thought the treaty just and 
equal; and stated the mutual duties of the contracting parties, 
which address was communicated sentence after sentence, by 
Mr. Cornell, sworn interpreter, to all of which the Creeks gave 
an audible assent. 

The President then signed the treaty, after which he presented 
a string of beads as a token of perpetual peace, and a paper of 
tobacco to smoke in remembrance of it; Mr. M’Gillivray rose, 
made a short reply to the president, and received the tokens. 

This was succeeded by the shake of peace, every one of the 
Creeks passing this friendly salute with the president; a song of 
peace performed by the Creeks, concluded this highly interesting, 
solemn and dignified transaction... . 


The Treaty of New York was a compromise on both 
sides. It contained secret articles which, according to 
Pickett, constituted medals and an annual salary of $100 
each to six of the principal chiefs and for McGillivray’s 
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commission as brigadier-general a salary of $1,200 an- 
nually. Another provision was to the effect that Creek 
youths, up to four at a time, would be fed, clothed, and 
educated in the north at the expense of the United States. 

McGillivray swore allegiance to the United States. 
Washington recognized him as the head of his people and 
assured him protection and a guarantee against the en- 
croachments of the Georgians, Cumberland, and the land 
companies. 

The Georgians, as was to be expected, denounced the 
Treaty; a protest was made by the legislature; and from 
Panton came violent objections—he had previously ex- 
pressed himself as having no faith in the outcome of what 
he called this “unexpected Expedition.” With the Span- 
iards he now attempted to have the treaty annulled. 

According to Pickett, among a file of papers placed 
in his hands, he found the Secret Treaty, written upon 
sheepskin, and signed by Washington, Knox, McGillivray 
and the chiefs. But even after the signing of the New 
York Treaty, McGillivray was induced to give his appro- 
val to an agreement on July 6, 1792, repudiating it, but 
during the progress of further negotiations for the for- 
mation of a Confederation of Southern Indians, in alliance 
with Spain, against the United States, he died at Panton’s 
home in Pensacola. 

It fell to Panton to announce the death of Alexander 
McGillivray “on February 17, 1793, at 11 o’clock at 
night.” 

Because he was not a Roman Catholic, McGillivray was 
denied interment in the regular cemetery. “He was 
buried in Panton’s splendid garden,”’ wrote Pickett. 

Note: In this present study of Alexander McGillivray, only the political 
phases of his career have been considered in their relation to the Creek Indian 
Nation. His family relations, his vast personal holdings have not been con- 
sidered. It is known that he had two wives and that he lived lavishly. At his 


death, Panton wrote his father, Lachlan McIntosh, that McGillivray’s sons would 
be sent to Scotland. 
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Chapter I 


THE DASHING COLONEL CROWELL 


HE shadow of Colonel John Crowell lies deep 

across the pages of this work. As the last of 
eS the United States Agents to the Creek Indian 
oR Colonel Crowell established the Agency 
at at Mitchell, in Russell County, and continued to re- 
side there long after the Agency was abandoned. His 
tomb may be seen today in the burial ground of the 
Crowell family. 

It was in 1821 that President James Monroe appointed 
him to the post. He was the fifth Agent of Indian Affairs. 
The first Agent among the Creeks was James Seagrove, 
born in Ireland, and who served until the appointment of 
the U. S. Commissioners in 1796. After the report of this 
Commission, Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, a member, be- 
came Agent of Indian Affairs, serving until his death in 
1816. He was on the staff of General Washington, a Dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and a Senator from 
North Carolina. After his death, Philemon Hawkins, his 
son, is shown in the Official Register as the sub-Agent. 
He was succeeded by David Brodie Mitchell, born near 
- Nuthill, Perthshire, Scotland, in 1766. Emigrating to 
America, he settled in Baldwin County, Georgia, became 
State Senator and Governor of that State and later Indian 
Agent. Fort Mitchell was named for him. Prior to Colonel 
Crowell’s appointment, the Agency had been located dur- 
ing the Hawkins’ administration in the present Crawford 
County, in Georgia, at Fort Hawkins on the Okmulgee 
River and later on the Flint River side in Georgia, from 
where Colonel Crowell removed it to Fort Mitchell. 

44 
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Born in Halifax County, North Carolina, September 18, 
1780, he came, in his thirties, to the Territory of Alabama 
and located at St. Stephens where, according to the 
records, he was a commission merchant. The seat of gov- 
ernment had been temporarily fixed at St. Stephens, at 
which place the first territorial legislature convened 
January 19, 1818. It appears that Colonel Crowell early 
became interested in Alabama politics, for he was chosen 
as Territorial Delegate and later, when the State was 
admitted into the Union, became Alabama’s first and 
only Congressman. Near the expiration of his first term, 
early in 1821, he received his appointment as U. S. Agent 
to the Creeks. From that time on, establishing his official 
residence at Fort Mitchell, he was in a position to render 
his greatest public service to the country. Dying in 1846, 
at the age of sixty-six, he lived through many stirring 
episodes in Alabama’s history. 

The Agency at Fort Mitchell is an important link with 
the final history of the Creek Indians, but as the residence 
of Colonel Crowell there may be added the story of one of 
the States’ most distinguished citizens, for President Mon- 
roe had sent into the Creek country a man of the world, 
who moved as a dashing courtier and a gallant gentle- 
man through that turbulent period. His long career ex- 
tended well beyond the Creek Wars, he saw the early 
settlement of Russell County, and no man had greater 
cause to remember the hardships of the frontier, the 
trouble over the Indian treaties and the final exile of the 
Creeks. 

Of this man, General Woodward wrote in his Reminis- 
cences, “He sleeps on Fort Mitchell hill, amid a company 
which no man need to be ashamed to rise with on a 
coming day.” 

But no biography exists of Colonel Crowell, whose in- 
fluence among the Creek Indians made him an outstand- 
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ing figure in the tragic life about him, and the historian is 
largely dependent on official corresponce between Colonel 
Crowell, the United States government, and the authori- 
ties of the Church, which took the form of memorials in 
which he found it necessary to defend himself against 
serious Charges. 

Not long after his arrival at Fort Mitchell, he became 
the central figure in the controversy with the clergy of 
the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The differences arose over the effort to establish 
the Asbury Mission School in the Creek Nation in 1822. 
Bearing the name of the first American bishop, it had 
been authorized by the Conference held at Augusta, 
Georgia. In the appointment made, the Reverend William 
Capers, afterward a bishop, was put in charge as superin- 
tendent. But the final establishment of the mission was 
attended with difficulties, for while the Conference had 
sent “‘their son, William Capers, to talk with their Red 
brothers of the Creek Nation and to teach their children 
to read and write and other good things,” it soon devel- 
oped that the Indians had an aversion to the instruction 
of their children, either in agriculture or the arts of com- 
mon life, and any proposals on the subject met with 
prejudice. And Colonel Crowell himself had very definite 
ideas in regard to the missionaries preaching to the un- 
informed savages, who “neither understood the language 
nor believed in their doctrines.”’ Colonel Crowell was re- 
ported as saying that “preaching to the Indians was 
udoe, 

But Mr. Capers, who had obtained permission from the 
chiefs through the Creek Agent, went ahead with his 
plans, and the mission was located just outside of the 
town of Coweta and one mile west from Fort Mitchell. 
No more beautiful description of it exists than the follow- 
ing left by Mr. Capers. 
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In one of the reports, we learn that two days had been 
spent in selecting the site. ‘““We pitched our tent on the 
summit of a high and beautiful hill, one mile West of the 
Chattachoochee River and equidistant from Fort Mitchell,” 
wrote Mr. Capers. ‘Here is the head of navigation. The 
river is without swamp; but skirted by rich lands, well 
timbered, with oak and hickory. Opposite, this richer 
land reaches out to the base of our hill, which, rising, 
perhaps a hundred feet higher, discovers a high, broken 
pine land. The situation is beautiful and convenient; and 
promises healthfulness. .. I cannot omit to mention here, 
with what solemn feelings we occupied this place in the 
name of the Lord; We had encamped by the road at Fort 
Mitchell; and from this place moved slowly along with 
our baggage. Scarcely a word passed by the way; We 
mutually preferred our meditations. Upon halting on the 
summit of the hill, we kneeled down and prayed. I prayed 
aloud. The prayer over, we still continued on our knees. 
It was a time of solemn joy, and we blessed God for the 
consolation.” 

Mr. Capers had entered the Creek Nation early in the 
year 1821, and had preached in the presence of several 
Indians at the house of a Mr. Spain, a white man, distant 
from Thla-katch-la (Broken Arrow) thirty-two miles on 
the Federal Road. At that time he had met General 
William McIntosh, Big Warrior, and Little Prince. The 
chiefs had mulled over the idea of the mission and Colonel 
Crowell had later called a council. The articles of final 
agreement covered generally the institution of schools in 
the Creek Nation. “‘The one to be located as such in the 
neighborhood of Coweta as William Capers shall choose, 
the other to be situated at such place in the neighborhood 
of Tuccabatchee as shall be chosen by him.’” 

1A century before any other effort was made to establish a mission in the 


Creek Country, the Reverend Father DeGuynne, a Jesuit priest, made a brave 
attempt to preach to the Indians, but meeting with discouragement, returned to 
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Little Prince finally gave permission to Mr. Capers to 
teach the native children, and through Colonel Crowell’s 
efforts and influence a small farm of twenty-five acres, 
with a stock of cattle, was maintained and managed by a 
man “hired for that purpose.” The school opened with an 
enrollment of twelve Indian children, and twelve more 
were added during the first week. As time went on it was 
attended by a congregation of from fifty to seventy per- 
sons who understood the language. Soldiers from the 
garrison were taken into the society, along with the In- 
dian children, and there were several converts whose 
names have been preserved, among them Thomas Carr, 
brother of the famous Paddy Carr, and Samuel McIntosh, 
a kinsman of the noted chief. Joseph Marshall the cele- 
brated half-breed, was baptized at this mission. 

But Colonel Crowell continued to view these attempts 
to Christianize the Indians as labor in vain. His work 
among them had been to urge the advantages of settling 
in the country, and of giving up their towns. He had 
prevailed on the chiefs, in the very beginning, to appro- 
priate a sufficient sum of money out of their annuity for 
an ample supply of farming utensils, spinning-wheels, 
looms, etc., for the whole Nation. When he had first come 
among them, it was a rare circumstance to see a plough 
in use by an Indian. Indian corn was selling for about 
fifteen dollars per barrel. “It is now no new thing to see 
ploughs in use in different parts of the country,” he wrote 
to John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State. “The great mail 
road which leads through this Nation is not only well 
supplied with comfortable houses of entertainment, but it 
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Fort Toulouse. But in 1822 simultaneously with the arrival of William Capers, 
who was sent by the South Carolina Conferenece of the Methodist Church to 
establish a school and a mission, a young missionary, Lee Compere, Huguenot, 
representing the Baptist denomination, made an effort to establish a mission near 
the Agency, and while he obtained the good-will of the Indians, he was unable to 
accomplish this noble endeavor at this point, but pressing on to Tuckabatchee in 
the Upper Creek Towns, his work later met with encouragement and the Tucka- 


batchee Mission is frequently mentioned in the early history of the State. 
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may be considered, during the Fall and Winter, as a 
market-house for such articles as the Indians grow. The 
road and bridges are kept in the best possible condition, 
which is certainly a great convenience for the great num- 
ber of travelers on that road. These people are also be- 
coming cotton planters, and I flatter myself that they 
will, in a short time, be competent to manufacture to the 
extent of their own wants.” 

But the storm broke over Colonel Crowell’s head. Mr. 
Capers accused him of opposing the efforts of the mission- 
aries, of exciting the Indians to acts of violence; and for 
curtailing religious liberty he was under censure of the 
Church; sharply reprimanded by the government, and 
Governor George M. Troup of Georgia wanted him im- 
peached. Mr. Capers had the ear of the bishop and Colonel 
Crowell was given an opportunity to defend himself 
against Mr. Caper’s accusations in the government prints. 
But the Indians objected to the missionaries, and Colonel 
Crowell was placed in the position where either religious 
liberty must be allowed or the school be relinquished. 
Calhoun wrote that he was expected by the President to 
give decided countenance and support to the mission, ‘‘as 
well as to any other society that may choose to direct its 
efforts to this improvement—a benevolent work.” Colonel 
Crowell at once refuted all the material charges made 
against him. 

This well-known controversy had a detrimental effect 
on the work of the school, but in the end the missionaries 
succeeded in getting the good-will of Little Prince, Colonel 
Crowell, and others, who had been opposed to its estab- 
lishment. The mission was, however, discontinued in 1830 
by a resolution of the Carolina Conference. 

Colonel Crowell was also accused of being in collusion 
with the store at Fort Mitchell, which was run by his 
brother, Thomas Crowell. But he dared anyone to prove 
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that he was interested in the Fort Mitchell store or in any 
other mercantile establishment in or out of the Creek 
Nation. “I regret,” he declared, “‘the necessity of repell- 
ing with scorn and indignation, the illiberal insinuation 
that I am interested, in the store at Fort Mitchell. I defy 
Mr. Capers, or any other man, to put his finger on a single 
official act of mine that would justify any honest man in 
believing that I had any interest in or out of the Creek 
Nation in that or any other mercantile establishment.” 

In repudiation of what he called the “bitter phillippic”’ 
of Governor Troup, Colonel Crowell made only a few 
remarks. He dismissed these charges as the ex parte state- 
ments of Mr. Capers and what Troup had collected from 
rumor. Troup went so far as to express his general im- 
pression of Colonel Crowell’s character . . . “without 
morals, without dignity, without even the exteriors of 
religion. . .”” One of the crimes he was accused of was his 
attendance at cock fights. 

But all of the ex parte evidence, to which Colonel 
Crowell referred could not, however, be dismissed lightly. 
It was concerned with the famous Treaty of Indian 
Springs between the Creek Indians and the State of Geor- 
gia which had been made February 12, 1825, a trans- 
action which the principal chiefs had refused to sign, but 
which was signed by William McIntosh, Chief of the 
Cowetas, thereby incurring great displeasure and violat- 
ing a law of the nation in selling land contrary to their 
wishes and without the signatures of all the chiefs. In 
addition to selling the land, McIntosh had given the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia permission to survey the land before the 
time had expired, by the treaty stipulation, and before the 
Indians could conveniently remove from it. All of it was 
calculated to augment their displeasure, and all of it had 
weight in producing the catastrophe which had ended in 
the McIntosh murder. This episode, one of the most dra- 
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matic in all the history of the State, will be treated more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. Only the accusations 
against Colonel Crowell, in connection with the affair, 
will be reviewed here, together with some of the circum- 
stances and the conclusions. 

The “ex parte’ evidence, to which Colonel Crowell 
referred, was the testimony obtained by the Commis- 
sioners of Georgia, appointed by the legislature of that 
State, to inquire into the conduct of “‘the Agent of Indian 
Affairs.” Arraigned by the Government of Georgia, at the 
instigation of Governor Troup, and at the instance of the 
with a request to the President “to remove Colonel 
Crowell were published in the newspapers of that time 
and the whole course of the investigation appeared in the 
Georgia records. The charges were: 


ist. Predetermined resolution on the part of Mr. 
Crowell to prevent the Indians, by all means in his power, 
from making any cession of their lands in favor of the 
Georgians, and this from the most unworthy and unjusti- 
fiable of all motives. 


2nd. With the advising and instigating, in chief, the 
death of McIntosh and his friends. The report concluded 
with a request to the President “to remove Colonel 
Crowell from office.” Accordingly, Colonel Crowell was 
suspended from the duty of the Agency, with a word of 
explanation from Major General Edmund P. Gaines, com- 
manding the Eastern Department, and examining into 
the causes of the disturbance. Writing from Broken 
Arrow on June 28, 1825, to the Chiefs and Warriors, 
General Gaines reported that Colonel Crowell had not 
been displaced, but that accusations made against him by 
the Governor of one of the United States, entitled to great 
respect, the President deemed it proper to send Major T. P. 
Andrews, a Special Agent, to obtain proofs, and to hear 
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Colonel Crowell in his defense. Major Thomas Triplett, 
Acting Agent of Indian Affairs, was put in charge during 
the investigation. 


According to a report of Major Andrews, a great mass 
of testimony was collected by the Georgia commissioners 
from a class of men called in their country “Indian coun- 
trymen.” It was taken at various points, at Fort Mitchell, 
at Crabbtrees’ (a distance of 4 miles), at Kendall Lewis’ 
tavern, (about 25 or 26 miles distant from Fort Mitchell), 
and at Line Creek, and at Montgomery. Meanwhile, 
Major Samuel Rockwell, of Milledgeville, Georgia, council 
for Colonel Crowell, was assembling evidence upon which 
Colonel Crowell would rest his defence. These records 
also show communications from Fort Mitchell, Crabb- 
trees’, Creek Nation, Indian Nation, Kendall. Lewis’, 
Uchee Bridge, Council Square. Colonel Crowell invited 
the Georgia Commissioners to attend the examination of 
his witnesses in the nation, “‘to show you that my defence 
rests not, like accusations taken against me, upon the 
flimsy foundation of garbled evidence arbitrarily taken 
and improperly reported.” The report made its appear- 
ance in the form of a pamphlet and was circulated 
throughout the State. 


The interrogatories related to the most trivial detail 
touching the inquiry which was instituted into the con- 
duct of Colonel Crowell, as Agent to the Creeks, and re- 
quired the relation of all facts going to show the hostility 
of the “Agent of Indian Affairs to the interests of Georgia, 
and the policy of the general government”’, the statement 
of all facts which tended to implicate Colonel Crowell 
with having instigated the late massacre of McIntosh and 
his friends in the Creek Nation. 

By the fullest and most particular inquiries into the 
Creek Council, Major Andrews assured James Barbour, 
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the Secretary of State, that “so far from being what the 
charges against Colonel Crowell would insinuate, it was 
clear that he had been and is, everything which the Goy- 
ernment could wish him. Neither General Gaines, nor 
myself, or any disinterested man at this place, entertains 
a doubt of his innocence.” And in a voluminous docu- 
ment, Colonel Crowell presented his own defense to the 
Special Agent, Major Andrews. 


The following extracts from his defence show clearly 
the dominant characteristics of Colonel Crowell, expressed 
with an eloquence which tore to shreds the accusations 
against him: 


[DEFENCE OF COL. CROWELL, INDIAN AGENT] 


“Major T. P. ANDREWS 
“Special Agent of the United States: 


“In presenting for your examination and judgment, and the 
final adjudication of the General Government, the testimony col- 
lected in refutation of the several charges which his Excellency 
Gov. Troup in his official letter of the 13th May, 1825, has 
deemed it expedient to exhibit against me, as Agent of Indian 
Acairs, for the Creek Nation, I respectfully beg leave to subjoin 
the following remarks, which, in connexion with the evidence, 
compose the defense of my official conduct. This defence is sub- 
mitted under many difficulties, and embarassments of a peculiar 
nature, arising from the absence of specifications of time, place, 
and circumstances, and the arbitrary course pursued by a com- 
mittee of the Legislature—the proceedings of which were insti- 
tuted against me by the State authorities, under circumstances 
conducive of a settled purpose to accomplish the object of His 
Excellency the Governor, without much regard to the means 
resorted to in its attainment, characterized by much rancour of 
personal feeling and oppression, unusual and unprecedented in 
a country enjoying the practical blessings of civil liberty, and in 
a Government boasting of the equal rights of the citizen. A brief 
reference to the report of this committee will be sufficient to | 
shew that, from the one-sided examination of witnesses, whose 
evidence is of a character to be excluded from every tribunal 
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wherein justice and integrity presides, this body has come to the 
settled determination that ‘the continuance in office of the present 
Agent of Indian Affairs, hitherto, has been, and, hereafter, will 
be, greatly to the injury of the State, and that the confidence of 
a large part of the Creek Nation is now so irrecoverably alienated 
from him, that it would be hereafter to their advantage and 
comfort, even if he was disposed to do so.’ 

“This specimen of legislative wisdom concludes with a request 
to the President of the United States to remove said Agent from 
office. This report, marked as it is by injustice, is sanctioned by 
the Legislature, and approved by His Excellency the Governor. 
Thus, on the one hand, is presented, in full and imposing array, 
the Governor of an important member of the Union, actively and 
vigorously aided by the Legislature, sustaining, with a perti- 
nacity that is deaf to all reasoning, and that is armed against all 
conviction, the double character of accuser and judge; demand- 
ing, upon an exparte evidence, the sacrifice of his victim. 

“While on the other hand, is presented an humble individual, 
who is accused of crimes of the deepest character, involving 
perfidy to his Government, and the murder of a fellow being, 
asking the common privilege secured to the most abandoned 
culprit, arraigned at the bar of penal justice, of being heard 
before he is condemned; yet denied the constitutional right of 
being confronted with the witnesses who are to inculpate him, 
and of compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his behalf; 
nay, the report of the committee, and even the ex-parte evidence 
thus taken, in violation of every known and acknowledged 
maxim of criminal jurisprudence, and in contempt of every 
principle of public justice, is presented to the public, in a variety 
of forms, in pamphlets, and in newspapers, accompanied by the 
suggestions of the prejudiced, the malicious, and the designing, 
and subject to the grave reflections of every commentator whose 
feelings or whose interest may be supposed to be involved in the 
result; fixing thereby a prejudice on the public mind which the 
most conclusive proof may be wholly unable to remove. Super- 
added to all this, is the withholding from me a knowledge of the 
testimony collected by the State Commissioners in the Indian 
Nation, and in Alabama. Under all these appalling difficulties, 
I am about to maintain a conflict, perhaps an unequal one, with 
my accuser. Indeed, when I estimate the vast difficulties by 
which I am surrounded, and the no less vast weight of prejudice 
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whose well known influence upon the human mind is every day 
felt and acknowledged; when I reflect that against injustice, 
when armed with power and determined on oppression, inno- 
cence forms but a slender shield—since the strongest proofs are 
heard with indifference and the clearest reasoning often urged in 
vain—I am almost tempted to bow with humble resignation to 
the mighty power by which I am assailed. But, when my mind 
is refreshed with the enlivening recollections, that injustice can- 
not long oppress the innocent in our happy country; that no 
prejudice can contaminate the purity of those who are to pass 
between my accuser and myself; that no extrinsic circumstances 
can cloud their reason or pervert their judgement; I feel, in these 
recollections, an assurance that no difficulties, like those I have 
mentioned, will be suffered to seduce that judgment which is 
guided by truth and swayed by justice.” 


On receiving Colonel Crowell’s communication, Colonel 


Andrews wrote as follows: 


Milledgeville, Georgia 
August 1st, 1825 


Sir: I acknowledge the receipt of your defence, accompanied 


by the testimony to rebut the charges preferred against you 
by his Excellency Governor Troup, as well as the testimony 
taken against you by a committee of the Legislature of 
Georgia, and that interspersed throughout the volume of 
documents furnished me by the Governor of Georgia. 


After a diligent examination of all the testimony taken 
on both sides, during the investigation, and coming before 
me, I feel it incumbent on me to say, that I consider you, 
not only an innocent, but a much injured man. This result 
is all the more honorable to you, as you have only had it in 
your power to avail yourself of voluntary testimony. 

I shall make this report to the Secretary of War, to whom 
you will look for the decision of the President, which will 
confirm or reverse this opinion. In the meantime, you will 
consider your suspension as withdrawn. 

With respect, &c. &c. &c. 
T. P. Andrews, Special Agent. 
To: Colonel John Crowell, 
Indian Agent, &c, &c. 
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The subsequent correspondence reveals that Major An- 
drews had considered parts of the evidence against Colonel 
Crowell of a light and unimportant character, easily de- 
stroyed, a great share heresay evidence only, and that the 
imposing part of it was destroyed and weakened by the 
testimony of Colonel Crowell produced in his own de- 
fence. “No part of the evidence seems to have established 
any of the charges against him.” 


After his complete exoneration by the Government, 
Colonel Crowell resumed his duties as Creek Agent, from 
which he had been temporarily displaced—as General 
Gaines had said, and the Government continued to look to 
him for future settlement with the Indians in regard to 
the remainder of their lands within the State of Georgia. 


We now turn to a delightful side of Colonel Crowell’s 
life at Fort Mitchell. Life centered around him, his 
friendliness, his neighborliness, his kindness to the In- 
dians. No one apparently ever forgot him who ever lived 
in the Fort Mitchell and Oswitchee neighborhoods. To- 
day, in an old scrapbook, in possession of Mrs. Charles 
Augustus Howard, at her charming residence near Fort 
Mitchell, there are preserved faded newspaper clippings 
culled by her mother Mrs. Frank Leconte Nisbit. And 
there was found, from the pen of an Oswitchee citizen of 
the long ago, this reference to Colonel Crowell—“This 
gentleman, so capable in his special sphere, gifted by 
force and commanding person, through the proximity of 
his palatial residence at Fort Mitchell and large river 
plantation, rendered his influence dominant in contiguous 
territory from which the Indian had not yet wholly gone.” 


Colonel Crowell was a bachelor, but we know that his 
two brothers, Henry and Thomas Crowell were married 
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and had families and were active in the life at Fort 
Mitchell.’ 

And as early as 1817, a’store—a trading house—had 
been established near Fort Mitchell by the Bentons, kins- 
men of the Crowells. It was just outside the Fort. Near the 
store house, the government had set aside a plot for the 
residence of the Agent. All of these arrangements were 
in proximity with the officers’ quarters, and earlier writers 
have noted the square embankments of the Fort’s struc- 
ture, while the avenue of cedars are considered to mark 
positively the various other sites, including that of the 
Crowell store. Naturally Colonel Crowell was in close 
contact with all of the activities that centered around 
the Fort. 

Those were the days of the taverns, and Thomas 
Crowell appears to have been well known to the travelers 
of that time in the role of host. It seems that the store at 
Fort Mitchell was temporarily maintained as a govern- 
ment trading house and that Thomas Crowell managed 
it, but he is better known for the two taverns that bore his 
name, one at the old Agency on the Flint River and the 
other, at Fort Mitchell. 

To definite sources which are in the collection of Mr. 
Brannon, we may now turn for a further acquaintance 
with the Crowell family, and can travel with various 
distinguished guests who enjoyed the hospitality of what 
is referred to as “‘Crowell’s Taverns.” At that time they 
were both on the Federal Road, the main highway in the 
Southeast. 


* Thomas Crowell and Henry Crowell, buried at Fort Mitchell in Russell 
County, were brothers of Alabama’s Territorial Delegate, first member of Con- 
gress, and the last Creek Indian Agent, John Crowell. They were North Carolina 
born, but spent their most active years in Alabama. Neither of them was de- 
scended from a Crowell, for their ancestor was the brother of Oliver Cromwell. 
In 1674, to escape the ire of the Royalists, two of the pretender Cromwell’s 
brothers came to America. On the way over each wrote his name on a slip of 
paper and cutting the “m” out, cast it into the sea. They landed as “Crowell.” 
(Quoted from several authorities.) 
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Duke Saxe-Weimar Eisenbach was at Fort Mitchell 
December 30, 1825 and January 1, 1826. He arrived by 
stage in company with Col. Wool of the U. S. Army, and 
says they “dismounted” from the carriage, between In- 
dian huts at Crowell’s Tavern, thus proving that between 
the date of LaFayette’s arrival on March 31, Haines 
Crabbtree’s tavern had closed and Mr. Crowell’s had 
opened. This ‘house of entertainment” was adjacent to 
the Fort. Four companies of the 4th United States Infan- 
try, in command of Major Donnohue, were in garrison 
there, and the commissioned officers boarded at the 
tavern. From the comments of the German traveler the 
fare was good. They had venison and quail. Colonel 
Wool and Count Weimer occupied “an airy out-house of 
clapboards, without ceiling, and windows without glass.” 
The Count wrote that they were accommodated with 
freer circulation than would have fallen to their lot in a 
German barn. Still another traveler of that day com- 
plained that the shutters permitted the prowling Indians 
to spy on the occupants of the cabins in the yard. Mr. 
Sol Smith, the comedian, traveling with his company 
through the Indian country, left his impressions also: 

“Of the various stopping places when journeying from town 
to town, I remember none with more pleasure than the ‘Old 
Station’—Captain Crowell’s. The arival of our company, always 
announced by an advance courier, was the cause of a holiday with 
the jolly old captain and his amiable family. Such delicious fare 
as we had at the station; and with it, always a hearty welcome. 

“The captain had a boy named Peter—rather an old boy— 
say between 50 and 60 years of age—a negro, in whose judge- 
ment he had great confidence. When in the least doubt on any 
matter he always appealed to Peter, who never failed to give 
his opinion honestly, bluntly and immediately. Sometimes the 
traveling community crowded on him in such numbers that the 
worthy captain found it difficult, even with his ‘ample room and 
verge’, to accommodate the late comers. After talking the matter 
over, he would appeal to his black oracle. ‘It don’t seem to me 
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we can possibly accommodate any more; every bed engaged. 
Peter, what do you think?’ ‘Put ’em on blankets by the fire,’ 
Peter would suggest, if favorably inclined to the travelers; if 
otherwise, his answer would probably be, ‘Can’t take in annudder 
one’; and the captain always confirmed Peter’s decision, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Peter is right.’” 


According to James Stuart, a Scotchman, traveling 
through the South in 1830, Mr. Crowell lived at that time 
four miles west of Flint River crossing and on “a fine 
plantation.” A characteristic statement in Mr. Stuart’s 
journal refers to the place where “the planter”, Mr. 
Thomas Crowell, came out to the stage-coach and invited 
them, a party of six were in the coach, to dine with him 
while they waited on a pre-arranged schedule. The 
Scotchman comments that they were pleased to accept 
“as they did not have to pay and it was a good meal.” 


After accepting Mr. Thomas Crowell’s hospitality, Mr. 
Stuart, accompanied by Colonel John Crowell, rode on to 
Fort Mitchell, where according to his journal, the passen- 
gers were subjected to the “horrible hotel” of Mr. John- 
ston at the fort site, where he, Colonel Crowell, having 
reached home, abandoned them to the mercies of that 
stopping place. 

Fort Mitchell, as a Military Post, was abandoned in 
1837. The main road after that time crossed the Chatta- 
hoochee River at Columbus and naturally most travelers 
stopped in the town rather than at the rural tavern. 
Crowell’s Tavern ceased to function on the removal of the 
soldiers and the abandonment of the Indian Agency. 


With the discontinuance of the Agency, Colonel 
Crowell and the gentlemen of his time were turning their 
attention to the raising of thoroughbred horses, and the 
racing traditions are rich with events in which the horses 
owned by Colonel Crowell brought him fame. All the 
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country knew of John Bascomb, named for a preacher 
who was conducting a camp meeting at the time the colt 
was foaled, and who gave his permission for the use of 
his name. Thus came the name of the celebrated race 
horse who was proclaimed the champion in the nation in 
the “South Against the North” race, run on the Union 
Course, Long Island, May 31, 1836. According to the 
periodical literature of that time, Colonel Crowell was 
the owner of John Bascomb and Bill Austin, both of which 
he had bought from a well known tavern keeper and 
lover of horses, a Mr. Connolly, at whose inn, “The Green. 
Bottom”, many celebrities had stopped, among them An- 
drew Jackson and James Monroe. These horses had been. 
brought to Fort Mitchell, where they were developed by 
Colonel Crowell’s celebrated trainer, Mr. Hammond. In 
the Crowell stable were two other horses, Bolivia and 
Lady Nashville, considered “good property”, but not. 
exactly in the class with the new arrivals. The circum- 
stances, which resulted in the famous race, introduce us. 
to contemporaries of Colonel Crowell who, like him, were 
ereatly interested in the turf, are related in the following 
articles, in which from authoritative sources, the main 
events are recalled: 


“General Wade Hampton, Sr., the South Carolinian, had on. 
his plantation several horses, one of whom was named Argyle. 
This animal was owned jointly by Col. W. R. Johnson and. 
General Hampton. Col. Johnson proposed a race with Col. 
Crowell and stated that he would put up $17,000 as a side bet. 
on his horse against $15,000 to be put up by Col. Crowell and 
gave Col. Crowell the choice of either of his four horses. Col. 
Crowell accepted the challenge. While Mr. Hammond was train- 
ing his four horses for the race, Bill Austin and Bolivia both, 
became lame, and Lady Nashville happened to an accident, so: 
Col. Crowell had no one to race except John Bascomb. In the 
race, Bascomb beat Argyle by a clean win. Inasmuch as the two: 
gentlemen owners were quite good friends, Col. Crowell then. 
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offered Col. Johnson his John Bascomb to race against Post Boy 


in the ‘North and South Match.’ 


‘Post Boy was the son of Duroc, out of Garland. He had in 
him the blood of Eclipse and of Sir Archie. In the eyes of the 
North, he was the premier horse of North America. 


“In the Spring of 1836, John Bascomb was sent overland, there 
being no trucks or flat cars or any other manner of transporta- 
tion, thus necessitating his being ‘walked’ to Long Island from 
Fort Mitchell, in Russell County. Mr. Hammond took with him 
the two diminutive negro jockies, George and Slocum, one of 
whom he thought might ride Bascomb. 


‘A strong wind blew from the Northeast the day of the race 
and the track was not in the best condition, so it was not antici- 
pated that the best time would be made. 


“Colonel Johnson’s favorite jockey, Willis, mounted Bascomb. 
He was the same boy that had ridden Argyle at Augusta. Gilbert 
W. Patrick, who later rode Lexington to a new four-mile record, 
was up on Post Boy. 

‘At the line-up, Post Boy had the pole. Bascomb, at the outer 
edge of the track, was ready for a straight run for the lead. They 
got away at the first tap of the drum, making play from the 
start. Willis, on John Bascomb, collored Post Boy, and was soon 
a length in front. On the back stretch John Bascomb took the 
track and was never headed. Post Boy limbered up in the second 
mile. Drawing up, he locked with John Bascomb and with little 
change in position they went into the third mile. In the third 
mile, at the north corner, Post Boy faltered, but kept his distance. 
Bascomb won under a slight pull. Time 7:49; first mile 2:02, 
second mile 1:56, third mile 1:54, and fourth mile 1:57. 


“Between heats an announcement was made that gave addi- 
tional interest to the race. C. W. Van Ranst announced that he 
would present the victor with the saddle worn by American 
Eclipse in the first strife between Northern and Southern horses, 
together with his bridle, rider’s jacket, cap, and spurs—the glori- 
ous trophy to remain a perpetual prize for all similar trials of 
speed and bottom. 

“Both Post Boy and John Bascomb came up fresh for the 
second heat. Apparently neither was distressed by the race in 
the first heat. 

“They had some trouble in starting, but finally got away, 
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~ neck and neck. Post Boy, on the outside, went to the end of the 
first mile in a flat two minutes. 

‘On passing the stand,’ runs an account of the race in an old 
issue of the Spirit of the Times, ‘Post Boy received a hint to 
increase his stride, and Willis, wide awake, but cool, let go his 
horse a little by the head. The pace mended at once, Bascomb 
still leading by a throat latch, and Willis keeping him there.’ 
This mile and the third were both run in 1:56, the horses locked 
all the way and so close together that the knees of their jockeys 
were ‘knocking against each other—but, too, going the pace, as 
the time shows, at a flight of speed. So beautiful and spirited a 
contest was never witnessed in America. On sweeping around 
the first curve of the last mile the gallant little fellow on Post 
Boy set-to in sporting style. He had long been finessing to get 
a pull at his horse, to bottle him up for a desperate brush. But 
Willis gave him no respite—he knew both horses like a book 
and his judgment told him, that to make the race a safety, Post 
Boy must be allowed no let up to recover his wind. 

“Bascomb was creeping ahead gradually as they got to the 
back side, when but one chance remaining for Post Boy, Little 
Gil seized it, determined to do or die. Catching his horse by the 
head, the rowels were laid in up to the shank, and his whip- 
hand at work. 

“Under persuasions like these, Post Boy drew out ahead and 
neck in front, but Bascomb maintained his stride steadily as they 
went along the great sweep of the back side, the pace getting 
more and more severe as they neared the hill. 

“Leaning forward as they came to the dangerous corner, 
Willis grazed his glossy hide with the spur, and the noble animal 
under him justified his training by instantly recovering his 
position, and they came down to the last turn at a clashing rate, 
running a deadlock the whole way. The pace now grew still 
more severe, and the shout that went up from thousands as they 
dashed round upon the straight run home told of hopes and fears, 
how delightful to a sportsman! 

“Here Post Boy made his final struggle. Heels and hands were 
busy with him—little Gil is a punisher and he did wonders— 
but the go-along had been taken out of his horse by the artiste 
on Bascomb, who now clapped in both gaffs and gave him a 
push that sent the phenomenon from Alabama past the winning 
post a clear length ahead, midst the waving of hats and handker- 
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chiefs and enthusiastic cheers which made the welkin ring for 
miles around. As Harold Stephens once said, ‘hardly present day 
sport writing that,” but it tells vividly of the triumphant race of 
the most famous horse ever bred in Alabama. “The time was 
7:51,14; first mile 2:00; second mile 1:56; third mile 1:56; and 
the fourth 1:59, 1%.”” 


Another horse, owned by Colonel Crowell, was “Robin 
Hood” who won the Washington Silver Plate—a service, 
consisting of a tray and goblets and other items. Several 
of the race horses in the Colonel’s stable were painted by 
Thomas Troye. For many years these paintings remained 
in the Crowell family. When finally sold, they brought 
fabulous prices. 


The records show that Colonel Crowell and his brother, 
Thomas Crowell, had extensive holdings in Russell Coun- 
ty, for when the lands were opened for settlement, on the 
removal of the Indians, the Crowells bought large acre- 
ages, several grants being recorded. Colonel Crowell 
owned, it is said, over eighteen thousand acres, purchased 
at $1.25 per acre, and which embraced the Indian 
Agency, the old town of Coweta, and much of that his- 
toric section. The site of Colonel Crowell’s residence, of 
the old Creek Agency site, the Crowell store house and 
Colonel Crowell’s private race-track have been identified; 
and wagon ruts along the Federal Road are pointed out 
today. Pyramidal cedars and old magnolias have guided 
the Indianologists in their work. 

Colonel Crowell’s Fort Mitchell property descended to 
his niece, Mrs. Richard Henry Bellamy, the daughter of 
Colonel Samuel Crowell Benton, whose wife was Mary 
Hunter. Mrs. Bellamy, as Martha Elizabeth Benton, was 
long one of the great ladies in the Fort Mitchell neighbor- 
hood. Romance had followed her from the days of her 
belleship, in the old Benton home. Twice married, her 
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first husband was the illustrious James Cantey, colonel of 
the Fifteenth Infantry Regiment and later a Confederate 
Brigadier-General, but with the Kershaw District of South 
Carolina as background, and a record as Regimental Ad- 
jutant and the Captain of Company C., a Palmetto Regi- 
ment in the Mexican War. He was twenty years older 
than his vivacious wife. At the death of General Cantey, 
his widow married Captain Richard Henry Bellamy, born 
in Halifax County, North Carolina, and who commanded 
Company B of Waddell’s Artillery in the War Between 
the States. Mrs. Cantey and Captain Bellamy were double 
first cousins and the legends that revolve about them was 
that young Bellamy had long loved her, but because of 
the close kinship the marriage had been opposed. Captain 
Bellamy went to the far West after the war, but returned 
to Russell County, and with General Cantey in his grave, 
the opposition to the marriage was withdrawn. Widowed 
the second time, Mrs. Bellamy lived to be the dowager 
type. 

At her death, the house descended to her daughter, the 
present owner, Mrs. Mary Cantey Alexander. Unoccu- 
pied now for some years, it is still one of the impressive 
landmarks of Russell County. Guarded by a water oak, 
which grew from a single acorn brought from the Mobile 
Coast by General Cantey when stationed there with his 
regiment, and by other ancient trees, the house is sym- 
bolic of a great past. Slender columns, rising from circu- 
lar-shaped foundations of brick, extend around three sides 
of a veranda, which encircles the house. On this veranda 
gathered the family and the neighbors, for on the east 
was an incomparable view, and from where today may 
be seen Fort Benning, the great military establishment 
whose area now extends across the Chattahoochee and 
embraces several plantations once owned by the Bentons, 
and other famous families—Bon Acre, the great domain 
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of the Chambers, Wrights’ Bend, Fitzsimmons’—the gov- 
ernment took over all the land south of the railroad. And 
of this landmark, one who knew it well in his youth, and 
whose forebears were intimates of the family, gives this 
poignant touch to the scene as it appears to contemporary 
eyes: 


“The old Benton-Cantey-Bellamy home at Fort Mitchell is 
there yet, but its environment is not what it was. Time has not 
wrought kindly with this interesting cultural center. Most of 
the out-houses are gone. Only one of the old original negro 
families live in the ‘Quarter’; you must drive carefully to get 
over the road which approaches it; there are no little negroes to 
open the gate for you, and no white-headed mistress to welcome 
you now, and the view to the East is a startling contrast from 
even just a few years ago. Fort Benning, with all of its develop- 
ments, is now in easy view and one may see spread before him 
that great military establishment startlingly in contrast with the 
little Post at Fort Mitchell some one hundred and thirty years 
ago. I presume the garrison at Fort Mitchell rarely exceeded 
four hundred soldiers. The censor might not permit me to say 
how many men are at Fort Benning today, but they greatly 
exceed that small number. Paratroopers and Tanktroopers, Artil- 
lery and Infantry, and Engineers, as well as flying men, swarm 
there, whereas when the Carolinians got there before 1820 they 
found a few Artillerymen and perhaps a Company of Infantry 
at the Fort, but there were red men swarming up and down the 
valley as do these khaki-clad soldiers now-a-days.” 


And now, under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Augustus Howard, who know every step of the historic 
area, we were able to see at last the Fort Mitchell Hill, 
where General Woodward’s Reminiscences had led more 
than one to search out the burial place of the Crowells. 


Within an iron enclosure, through an iron gateway, 
rest the Crowells, the Bentons, and there, too, we found 
the tomb of General Cantey and Captain Bellamy—with 
Mrs. Bellamy’s grave between them. Thomas Crowell 
and Captain Henry Crowell, the two brothers, sleep by 





THe Crowe. Buriat Grounp at Fort MITCHELL 


The shaft in the center marks the grave of Colonel John Crowell. 


‘ 


‘. . . He sleeps on Fort Mitchell Hill amid a company which no man need 
feel ashamed to rise with on a coming day. . .” 


-—From Woopwarp’s Reminiscences. 


THe Marquis DE LAFAYETTE 


From a portrait made on his last visit to America. In the Spring of 1825 he 
journeyed through the Creek Indian Reservation in Alabama and first 
touched the soil of this State at Fort Mitchell, Russell County. 
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the side of the great gentleman whose fortunes they 
shared to the end of their days. There, too, we read the 
epitaphs to Elizabeth Crowell, consort of James Benton, 
Esq., and there rests Colonel Samuel Crowell Benton and 
his wife Mary Hunter. Some of these dates turned us back 
to the eighteenth century, and to the beginning of the 
nineteenth, when the path through the Creek Nation was 
being widened into the Old Federal Road, when the early 
settlers were coming over it at the point below the Crowell 
cemetery—the crossing at Fort Mitchell. Perhaps their 
feet were the first to touch the soil. Now they were a part 
of it, their lives blended with its history. 

It is here that the shaft is lifted, surmounted by a classic 
urn, on which the August sunlight was shining, upon 
which a young officer who had just come through the 
Second World War turned his camera. And to him we are 
indebted for the illustrations in this work and for the 
inscriptions which he copied: 


Erected to the 
Memory of 
Col. John Crowell, Sr. 
Born Sep. 18, 1780 
Died at this place 
June 25, 1846 


He was a warm hearted friend, 
an honest generous man 


As a neighbor he was kind 
and charitable. 


Indian countrymen are buried near, there are graves 
of the U S. soldiers who fought with General Floyd’s 
Georgians and who died from the wounds received at the 
Battle of Autossee; and there rests Colonel Crowell’s fam- 
ous interpreter, Timpoochee Barnard. 


Chapter II 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO FORT MITCHELL 


HE year 1825 was signalized by the visit of 
£ General Lafayette to Alabama. The entire 
State united to do him honor. 


3 Lafayette visited this country in 1777-79, in 
17 4 81, in 1784 and in 1824-25. It is the Recalnaneee 
journeys which are the despair of the Lafayette chron- 
ologers. “‘Few details are available of the first adventurous 
progress from Charleston to Philadelphia in June, 1777, 
nor is the meager record ever likely to be materially 
changed,” wrote the author of Lafayette in America Day 
by Day, published in connection with the celebrations 
commemorating the centenary of Lafayette’s last visit— 
celebrations in which Alabama officially joined. “Similar- 
ly the Marquis’ course upon his various journeys between 
Boston and Philadelphia is shrouded in mystery. Only in 
the exceptional cases when he took time to write from 
one of his halting places in his path to be followed... . 
Only during the memorable tour of 1824-25 when Lafay- 
ette visited America as the Nation’s Guest is he given the 
due of patriotic comment commensurate with his fame 
and desserts.’” 


As we read of this last visit, which brought him to Fort 
Mitchell, we can see that Lafayette moved with “bewil- 
dering celerity” and can marvel at the vigor of a constitu- 
tion which could serve its owner so well after sixty-seven 
years. We know that Lafayette penned a few lines to 





* Historical Decouments, Institut Francais De Washington, Cahier VII, Lafay- 
ette in America Day by Day, by J. Bennett Nolan, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1934. Foreword, pp. vii-x. 
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Thomas Jefferson, and, with his characteristic exuber- 
ance, wrote of his contemplated visit to the Southern 
country. He wanted his journey to embrace the Western 
States as well. “The members from North and South 
Carolina, not only assented to, But Advised my postponing 
the Southern visit to the Appearing of the Spring, when 
I may go from Georgia to New Orleans and up the river 
to the Western States.” 

Invitations were showered upon the Marquis. But Gov- 
ernor Israel Pickens of Alabama told the Assembly that 
“our remote situation would deprive us of seeing the 
Marquis.” The Assembly were persistent. And Senator 
Rufus King, at Washington, was delegated to sound out 
the Marquis and to ascertain if an invitation to visit the 
State of Alabama could be arranged and included in the 
itinerary. The Senator later advised that the ‘Nation’s 
Benefactor” would accept the Alabama invitation. 

On receipt of the news, Governor Pickens moved fast. 
The resolution of invitation, ornate and elaborate, in- 
cluded the authority to pay the expenses of entertainment 
out of the public fund and was quickly adopted. The 
entire population soon knew of the plans. The details of 
the Marquis’ route were discussed from one end of the 
country to the other. The route from Georgia would 
bring him from the Ocmulgee River to Line Creek in 
Alabama, and straight through the heart of the Creek 
Nation. 


Fort Mitchell, in Russell County, where the Old Federal 
Road crossed from Georgia into Alabama, welcomed the 
Marquis when he first set foot on Alabama soil. “‘We 
knew the moment that he would arrive on the opposite 
bank of the river with the Georgia escort,” says an ac- 
count of the occasion. 

Lafayette had proceeded southward through Raleigh, 
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Fayetteville, Cheraw, Camden and Columbia, arriving at 
Charleston March 14th. He left Charleston for Savannah 
on March 17th and remained at Savannah March 19th, 
20th and 21st. He ascended the river to Augusta, leaving 
Augusta on the 25th for the journey through the Creek 
Reservation. He reached the Chattahoochee River on 
March 3ist. 

From the records one can here follow the details of the 
journey as Lafayette, after leaving Augusta, neared the 
Creek Reservation: 


Friday, March 25th, 


Leaves Augusta for the journey to Milledgeville. Reception at 
Warrenton and Sparta. Spends the night at Warrenton. 


Saturday, March 26th, 


Arrives at Sparta at four P. M. Escorted to town by General 
Abercrombie.. Parade and reception. Spends the night at Sparta. 
Sunday, March 27th, 
Leaves Sparta “at an early hour” for Milledgeville. Arrives at 
Milledgeville at noon. Escorted by the cavalry of Baldwin 
County and by the Governor. “Illumination” in evening. 
Lodges at Government House 
Six pocketbooks were stolen during the ceremonies, one contain- 
ing $4500.00.” 
Monday, March 28th, 


At Milledgeville, Banquet, Masonic reception. Dinner with the 
Revolutionary veterans. Ball at State House. Lafayette writes 
to his family on this date from Milledgeville. “. . . In four days 
we will pick up a steam boat again. . .” 

Tuesday, March 29th, 


Leaves Milledgeville in the morning and arrives at Macon. 
Wednesday, March 30th, 
Lafayette proceeds on his way through the Creek Reservation. 
Spends night at Moss, Trading Camp. 
Thursday, March 31st, 


Lafayette crosses the Chattahoochee River. Received by Indian 
delegation under the leadership of Chief Chilly McIntosh and 
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by reception committee of the State of Alabama. Exercises at 
Fort Mitchell. Indian dances and ceremonies. In the afternoon 
the party moves on and is quartered for the night at Haynes 
Crabbtree Tavern, three miles west on Uchee Creek. 

Friday, April 1st, 
At Crabbtree Tavern. 
Leaves Fort Mitchell (Crabbtree’s Tavern) to arrive that night 
at tavern of Captain Kendall Lewis (son-in-law of Big Warrior, 
the Upper Creek Chief). Was accompanied by Chilly McIntosh 
and fifty warriors and Alabama militia. 

Saturday, April 2nd. 


Leaves Lewis’ Tavern with escort of Indians and Alabama offi- 
cials. Arrives at Line Creek, Alabama, in the evening and 
spends the night at the tavern of Walter B. Lucas, on the old 
Federal Road at the present Post Office site of Waugh. 

Sunday, April 3rd, 


Leaves Line Creek. Received at Montgomery, Alabama, by the 
Governor, Israel Pickens. Thomas Carr, of the reception com- 
mittee, falls into a well in the excitement. Lafayette is enter- 
tained at the home of Colonel John Edmondson. Ball at Free- 
ney’s Tavern. Lafayette embarks at two A. M. on the steamship 
Anderson to sail down the Alabama River. 


While several accounts of Lafayette’s visit exist, the 
most important and best known is that of his secretary, 
M. Auguste Levasseur. It was Levasseur’s habit to make 
nightly notations from which, on his return to France, he 
produced a book, Lafayette in America. This was pub- 
lished in Paris. A somewhat abridged English edition 
appeared in New York in 1829. Copies of these editions 
are in the Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History, affording every facility for research. The present 
volume, however, is able to include a translation from 
the original edition, Lafayette en Amerique, made espec- 
ially for this work by a distinguished Alabamian, Mrs. 
Dixie Orum Stollenwerck. From Volume II, Mrs. Stollen- 
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werck translated Chapter VI, which describes in detail 
the visit of Lafayette to the Creek Reservation:* 


“Tt was on the banks of the Chattahoochee (Chatahouchees) that 
we saw for the first time the Indians assembled to receive the Gen- 
eral. A great number of women and young boys peeped through the 
foliage on the opposite bank, and upon perceiving us, uttered cries 
of joy. Warriors descended the slope of a nearby hill and rushed to 
the point of the bank where the ferry which we had boarded should 
touch. The variety and singular richness of their costumes presented 
a most picturesque sight. Monsieur George Lafayette was first on 
the ferry, and in a moment he was surrounded by men, women, 
children who moved about him, jumping and dancing. They touched 
his hands and his clothing with such an air of surprise and delight 
that he was both moved and embarrassed. Suddenly, as though they 
wished to give a more grave and solemn expression to their happi- 
ness, they stepped back, the men placing themselves in front. The 
man who seemed to be the tribal chief in a high-pitched, prolonged 
cry, gave the signal for a sort of salute, repeated by the whole 
group; then they rushed again toward the ferry. At the moment 
when the general was preparing to step down on the ground, some 
of the more energetic men took charge of a little buggy which we 
had with us, and made the General get in; for they said they did 
not wish him to put his feet on the wet earth. Thus the General was 
carried in a kind of palanquin a certain distance from the bank; 
then the man whom I had already decided was the chief, drew near 
him, and said in English that all his brothers were happy to be 
visited by the man who in his affection for the inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca, had made no distinction in blood nor color; that he was the 
cherished father of all the races of man who inhabited the continent. 
After the chief had spoken, all the other Indians came to place, in 
turn, their right fore-arm upon the right fore-arm of the General as 
a sign of friendship. They did not wish to give up the cabriolet; 
pulling it themselves, they slowly climbed the hill we had seen them 
descend, the hill upon which was situated one of their largest villages. 

‘““As we talked, I drew near the Indian chief; I thought that since 
he spoke English he must have been reared in the United States as 
had Hamley (an Indian Levasseur had visited while the party was 
on the way from Macon to the Chattahoochee River). Such was the 
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case. He was about twenty eight years old, of medium height only, 
but the symmetry of his body was perfect; his face was noble, his 
expression sad. When he was not talking, he cast his great, dark 
eyes toward the ground and his lashes covered them. When he told 
me that he was the oldest son of Mac-Kintosh, I could not recall 
without pain the imprecations I had heard the day before against 
the Creek chief. It was this, doubtless, which gave the young man 
the air of discouragement and thoughtfulness. After what I could 
gather from his conversation, however, I understood him still better. 
His intelligence had been developed at the expense of his security. 
He understands the true position of his nation; he sees it growing 
weak, and he forsees its approaching destruction; he realizes how 
inferior it is to the people who surround it; he knows that he cannot 
stop the wandering life of his race. The nearness of civilized men 
has not brought them any progress and it has introduced among his 
people vices to which they were strangers; he seems to hope that the 
treaty which sends them into an uninhabited region will restore and 
strengthen the old tribal organization or at least will preserve what 
is left of it today. 

‘Meanwhile, we reached the top of the hill. There we saw hel- 
mets and swords shining. Soldiers in battle array were lined up 
along our path. These were not Indians standing in the presence of 
the General, but civilized men sent by the State of Alabama. The 
singular triumphal march to which we had been obliged to surrender 
ourselves ended. Not without jealousy did the Indians see the Ameri- 
can escort surround the General. But we were drawing near their 
village. They rushed forward in order to get there before us. Upon 
our arrival we found them stripped of their garments and their 
young warriors prepared to entertain us. 

“We had reached a vast village green. Around it were about a 
hundred Indian houses, crowned as it were with a thick and verdant 
background of forest trees. One house, larger than the the others, was 
that of the American resident, who kept an inn. His wife had a 
school where she tried to teach the Indian children. 

“The men, more or less stripped of clothing, were assembled upon 
the green, their faces painted in a bizarre assortment of colors. As a 
special distinction, some wore feathers in their hair. They announced 
that they were going to have a game in honor of their white father. 
We watched them separate into two groups, form sides at the ex- 
tremities of the green, choose two leaders, and engage in a sort of 
combat. The cry uttered by each group, called the war cry, is per- 
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haps the strangest possible modulation of the human voice; the effect 
it produces upon the warriors, young and old, is even more extra- 
ordinary. The game began. It was explained to us that it is a ques- 
tion of each party’s throwing a ball, much like those of our own 
school boys, beyond an indicated point. The side attaining this end 
seven times would be the victor. We thus saw the combattants, each 
armed with two long rackets, throw themselves in front of the light 
projectile, jump over each other to reach it, seize it in the air with 
amazing skill, and send it over the goal. When the ball was missed 
by a player, it rolled on the grass, then all heads were lowered and 
they knocked together. Often it was only after a long struggle that 
one of the players succeeded in picking it up. In the midst of one of 
these crucial moments while the players, their backs bent, pressed in 
a circle about the ball, an Indian extricated himself. He drew away 
for some distance, rushed forward, and after turning somersaults 
several times fell upon the stout shoulders of the other players with- 
out even moving them, sprang into the midst of the circle, seized the 
ball, and for the seventh time threw it beyond the goal. This player 
was Mac-Kintosh! The victory was won by his side. He came to 
recelve our congratulations in the midst of the acclamations of one 
group of the Indian women while the spouses of the conquered 
seemed to be addressing words of consolation to the vanquished. 
‘After this festivity, which amused him greatly, the General went 
to visit the interior of several of the houses and the Indian school. 
When we were ready to continue our journey once more, young 
Mac-Kintosh appeared again, this time dressed as a European. He 
asked permission of the General to accompany the party to Mont- 
gomery (Montgommery) whither he was taking his brother, ten 
years old. An Alabama citizen had generously offered to be respon- 
sible for the child’s education. The General consented and all to- 
gether we left for Uchee Creek, an American inn, situated on the 
banks of the stream which bears this name. We reached this spot in 
good time and were able to visit the environs—which were delightful. 
“Accompanied by Mac-Kintosh I soon made the acquaintance of 
the Indians of the neighborhood. We found some exercising with the 
bow and arrow. I wished to try my skill. Mac-Kintosh also armed 
himself with a bow: he has the arm and eyesight of William Tell. 
Some of the proofs of his skill, if reported, would scarcely be be- 
lived. I admired above all the skill with which, while lying almost 
flat on his stomach he hurled an arrow which, striking the ground a 
few feet away, lifted by a light ricochet and flew to an immense 
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distance. By this means the Indians can shoot their enemies from 
afar without being seen. I tried in vain this strange shot: each time 
my arrow, instead of ricochetting, dug into the ground. 

“We were returning to Uchee Creek when we met an Indian chief 
who was going to the inn. He was on horseback with his wife up 
behind. A short distance from the house, the Indian got down and 
went to salute the General and make several purchases. His wife, 
meanwhile, minded the horse. She brought it to him when he pre- 
pared to leave, held the bridle and the stirrup, then jumped up 
behind. I asked my companions if this woman was his wife and if 
such was the state of the wives of this nation. They answered that 
in general they were close to their husbands in this sort of domes- 
ticity; that in the agricultural countries it was the woman who culti- 
vated, plowed, sowed and harvested; that with the Indians who were 
hunters she carried the game, the household goods, the camp equip- 
ment and travelled, thus loaded, considerable distance; that the cares 
of maternity excused her very little from these rude labors. Never- 
theless, on the walks which I next made in the neighborhood of 
Uchee Creek, the lot of the women did not seem to me as bad as this 
information indicated. I saw in front of nearly all the houses women 
in a circle engaged in weaving baskets and mats, and amusing them- 
selves with games and bodily exercise under the eyes of the young 
men; and I did not notice any indication of severity on the part of 
the men nor of servility on the part of the women. I had been so 
well received in all of the Indian cabins in the Uchee Creek neigh- 
borhood, all the country watered by this stream was, moreover, so 
beautiful that this still seems one of the most delightful sojourns that 
I have ever made. 

“From Uchee Creek to the house of Big-Warrior, the next stop, it 
was a day’s journey. We travelled through country peopled with 
Indians. We encountered them several times assembled on our route, 
and they helped us when we were in dangerous situations. The 
storms had drenched the roads and swollen the streams. In one place 
the General received an especially touching evidence of the venera- 
tion im which he was held by these simple men. A wooden bridge 
without railing, which the general’s carriage had to cross, was cov- 
ered by the high water. Imagine our astonishment, upon arriving at 
the bank, to find about twenty Indians breast high in water, holding 
hands and thus indicating in two files the location of the bridge. We 
were indeed glad to receive this assistance, and all the recompence the 
Indians wished was to press the hand of the General. They called 
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him their white father, the one sent by the Great Spirit, the great 
French warrior who came before to deliver them from the tyranny 
of the English. Mac-Kintosh, who translated their discourse to us, 
expressed also the General’s and our own good wishes. 

“The village of Big-Warrior was named for its chief, a man of 
extraordinary courage and great stature. We reached there very late. 
The chief had been dead for some little while; the council of old men 
was going to assemble to name his successor, and they were going 
to designate one of his sons, remarkable for the same bodily strength, 
as the one likely to be chosen. This son talked long with M. George 
Lafayette. He spoke in English, and we were astonished by the 
singular lack of emotion in speaking of the death of his father. But 
in this regard, the Indians do not have the same idea about what we 
call mourning and regret; death does not appear to them as an evil, 
either for the one who dies or for these who are separated from him. 
The son of Big Warrior seemed only sorry that the death of his 
father had taken place too short a time to permit him to dispose of 
his inheritance and to make a present to the General of one of the 
celebrated chief’s ornaments. We passed only one night with the 
family of Big Warrior; the next day we reached Line-Creek, the 
frontier of the Indian country. We were received there by an 
Americain who had married the daughter of a Creek chief, and had 
adopted the life of the Indians. His establishment was commodious 
and furnished with elegance for an Indian cabin. Captain Lewis, 
who is a man distinguished for his knowledge and his upright char- 
acter, seemed to us to exercise great influence over the Indians. He 
had assembled a great number in war regalia and on horseback to 
form an escort for the General. A neighborhood chief came at the 
head of a deputation to make a speech to the General; his discourse, 
which seemed studied, was rather long. It was translated by an 
interpreter. He began with great praise for the skill and courage 
which the General had shown before against the English; the most 
brilliant incidents of that war were recalled and recounted in a 
pompous language not lacking in poetry. The Indian chief ended 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘Father, it will be long repeated that 
you came to visit our forests and our cabins, you whom the Great 
Spirit had formerly sent from the other side of the Great Lake to 
chase away the enemies of man, the English with their coats the 
color of blood. The youngest among us will tell their grandchildren 
that they have touched your hand and have seen your face. Perhaps 
they will see you again for you are tha favorite of the Great Spirit 
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and you do not grow old; you would be able once more to defend us 
if ever we are threatened.’ 


“With the aid of the interpreter the General responded to the 
farewells of the Indians. He counselled them to be good and tem- 
perate, to live as good neighbors with the Americans, to regard them 
as their friends and their brothers. He told them that he, too, would 
think always of them and would pray for the happiness of their 
homes and for the glory of their warriors. We then directed our- 
selves toward the stream which separates the country of the Creeks 
and the State of Alabama. The cavaliers of Captain Lewis, mounted 
on their little horses, light and swift as squirrels, were armed, some 
with bows and arrows, others with tomahawks or hatchets. They 
followed us in a long file, without order, the end of which was lost 
in the thickness of the forest. When we had arrived at the bank of 
the stream, they turned and disappeared, uttering loud cries. Several 
of the chiefs bade us a last farewell, and we saluted the Indian land. 


“We passed the night on the banks of Line Creek, in a little 
village of the same name, almost entirely occupied by men whom 
the love of gain had led from the most distant points of the globe 
to the midst of this wilderness in order to there exploit for their own 
profit the simplicity and, above all, the new needs of the unhappy 
inhabitants. These men avid with greed, who without scruple poison 
the tribesmen with strong liquor and then take advantage of them 
in business deals, are the most cruel and dangerous enemies of the 
Indians, whom they in turn accuse of being thieves, lazy, intem- 
perate and vindicative. If the framework within which I have plan- 
ned to compress my narrative were not already enlarged beyond my 
will, I could easily prove that the vices, with which the children of 
the forest are reproached, are only the result of the neighborhood of 
civilization; and I could prove that the whites often surpass them in 
cruelty and bad faith.” 


[Here follow two accounts of injustice and heartlessness. 
A footnote states that though the people come from all parts of 
the world, the Irish predominate. | 


“We left the Line Creek on April 3, and on the same day General 
Lafayette was received in Montgomery (Montgommery) by the 
inhabitants of that village and by the Governor of the State of Ala- 
bama, who had come from Cahawba for the meeting with his staff 
and a large number of citizens who had come from the greatest 
distances to join him. We spent the next day at Montgomery and 
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left the night of the fourth or fifth after a ball where I had the 
pleasure of seeing Chilli Mac-Kintosh dance with some very pretty 
ladies, who certainly did not suspect that they were dancing with a 
savage. The adieux of Mac-Kintosh with the General were very sad. 
He seemed oppressed by forebodings. After having left the General 
and his son, we met in the yard where I was taking a walk. He 
stopped me and had me place my right forearm on his, then raising 
his left hand toward the heavens he said: ‘Go with our father al- 
ways and watch over him. I shall pray the Great Spirit also to watch 
over him and to carry him back soon and safely to his children in 
France. His children are our brothers; he is our father. I trust that 
he will not forget us. . . .” His voice was troubled, his face somber; 
and the rays of the moon which fell obliquely upon his bronzed 
countenance gave to his farewell a solemnity which moved me 
profoundly. I wished to answer, but he turned brusquely and dis- 
appeared.’ 


* The visit of Lafayette echoed for years in journals and reminiscences of those 
who took part in the ceremonies. No observer of the scenes of that time left a 
more fascinating account than General Thomas S. Woodward in his Reminiscences 
of the Creek or Muscogee Indians. Part Creek Indian, he was the oldest Brigadier 
General in Alabama (after it became a State). From the Reminiscences we learn 
that Governor Pickens appointed a military escort who journeyed to Augusta, 
Georgia, to deliver formally Alabama’s invitation, and that this escort traveled 
with the Lafayette entourage through the Indian country. By the time that they 
arrived at Fort Mitchell an imposing spectacle was assembled. In that brilliant 
company were Colonel John Murphy, Captain Sam Dale, the old Indian fighter, 
in full uniform, who had ridden two hundred and fifty miles to join in the wel- 
come. There were two cavalry troops in full force, forming a mounted guard of 
honor. “The entry of Gen. Lafayette into Alabama was the most imposing show 
I witnessed while I lived in that State,” General Woodward recalls. “Besides the 
military, there were a number of the most respectable citizens of Alabama— 
among whom were Boling Hall, ex-member of Congress, ex-Gov. Murphy, John 
D. Bibb, John W. Freeman and Col. James Johnston. After the address at the 
river, all marched to Fort Mitchell hill, where there was an immense crowd of 
Indians, the Little Prince at their head. He addressed the ‘French Captain’, 
through Hamley, in true Indian style.” 


Chapter III 
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7 ce y4S far back as 1811, in a council held at Broken 
vn Arrow, in what Lae became Russell County, 
the Creeks enacted a law forbidding, under 

: S penalty of death, the cession of land, except 
i ne chiefs of the Nation and ratified in full council. 
The first treaty made in defiance of this national law was 
the Treaty of Indian Springs, on February 12, 1825. The 
signing of this treaty was the fatal mistake of William 
McIntosh and he had to pay the penalty. 

There are several versions, differing somewhat in de- 
tail, as to the manner in which General McIntosh was 
killed in the early morning of April 30, 1825. One account 
refers to his house on the west bank of the Chattahoochee 
River, “near Coweta.” But we know that he had another 
residence on the east side of the river, in which is now 
Carroll County, Georgia, and it was here that he died 
the death. 

There is no more dramatic episode in Southern Indian 
history than that connected with William McIntosh in 
the signing of the Indian Springs Treaty for which he 
was executed. And while very little is known of his early 
life, we are certainly interested in the accounts of his- 
torians which give his birthplace as Coweta, in Russell 
County. His career was contemporary with such chiefs as 
Little Prince, Big Warrior, Tustennuggee Emathla, the 
gifted Ho-po-eth-le-yo-ho-lo, Paddy Carr, the famous in- 
terpreter, and others, equally as distinguished, and from 
the sketch of his life, which is quoted from Owen’s History 

75 
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of Alabama, we can form an idea of his character and 
attainments: 

“William McIntosh, born about 1775 at Coweta, in 
Russell County, was the son of Captain William McIntosh, 
of the British Army, and whose wife was a full-blooded 
Creek. Nothing is known of his early life but it may be 
inferred from the fair education which he had acquired 
and his proficiency in the English language that he must 
have passed much of it in association with white people. 
A tradition exists that he could even speak Gaelic, an 
evidence of his mingling in boyhood or youth with Scotch 
Highlanders somewhere in Georgia. He first appears in 
history as one of the signers of the treaty of Washington, 
November 14, 1805. After this nothing was known of his 
history until April 1813, when he sent a band of warriors 
to Tuckabatchie to assist a band of the Upper Creek 
authorities in arresting Little Warrior and his associates 
who had committed some murders at the mouth of the 
Ohio in February of that year. For this action, and on 
account of his sympathy for the Americans, sentence of 
death was passed upon him by the hostile Creeks. Six 
other chiefs were condemned to death. In the fall of that 
year he appears as the leader of a band of Cowetas in the 
army of General Floyd. He was at the battle of Atossee, 
where General Floyd, in his report, commended his brav- 
ery in the following words: ‘McIntosh and his braves 
fought in this battle with an intrepidity worthy of any 
troops.’ 

“He also fought with distinction at the battle of the 
Horseshoe Bend, where General Andrew Jackson, in his 
report, speaks of him as ‘Major McIntosh.’ His name ap- 
pears as one of the signers of Fort Jackson, August 9, 1814, 
and again as a signer of the treaty of the Creek Agency 
on January 22, 1818. We now find him at the head of a 
force of Creek Warriors, when he joined General Jackson 
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Born at Kawita (Coweta), Russell County, Alabama. 
Reproduced from McKenney and Hall’s North American Indians. 
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in Florida for service against the Seminoles—a short war, 
but in which he signalized himself for various acts of 
gallantry. According to Parton’s life of Jackson, nearly 
all of the fighting of the first Seminole war was done by 
General McIntosh’s command. ‘McIntosh, though raised 
among savages, was a General; yes, he was one of God’s 
make of Generals,’ wrote General Thomas Woodward, 
who was with him at the encounter near Econfinnah, or 
Natural Bridge, generally known as ‘McIntosh’s fight.’”’ 


A summary of their campaign was also recorded by 
David Brodie Mitchell, the United States Agent to the 
Creeks. 


“McIntosh was himself the owner of a number of negro 
slaves, whom he is said to have treated kindly. He was 
possessed of considerable wealth. He had two wives, 
Peggy and Susannah, one of whom was a Creek, the other 
a Cherokee. His Creek children were two sons, Chilly, 
who succeeded him in the chieftainship, and Lewis, and 
three daughters, Jane, Hetty, and Lucy. Jane was the 
older daughter. She first married William Mitchell, a son 
of David Brodie Mitchell, the Agent to the Creeks. Her 
second husband was Samuel Hawkins, who was killed at 
the time of General McIntosh’s death. She then married 
Paddy Carr, but left him, and went to Arkansas Territory. 
General McIntosh had one Cherokee child, a daughter, 
who married Benjamin Hawkins, a brother of Samuel. 
But the Mcintosh blood—the clan—enriched Alabama 
history—the clan were born to command even when 
mingled with the wild blood of the Muscogee Indians.” 


And now in 1825, at the height of his power, deter- 
mined to make him answer for his “treachery” in selling 
Creek territory to the Georgians by the forfeiture of his 
life, the Indians proceeded with their hostile intentions. 
For particulars connected with his death, Colonel Albert 
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J. Pickett’s History of Alabama is drawn upon as the most 
trustworthy: 


“A secret council resulted in the selection of the bravest 
warriors of the nation to consummate the killing. Ho-po- 
eth-yo-ho-lo gave them minute instructions how they 
were to march, where they were to camp, and how they 
were to take the life of McIntosh. The party consisted of 
one hundred and seventy men, one-half of whom were 
from the town of Ocfuskee, led by Manowa, an old fighter 
who had encountered Jackson at the Battle of the Horse- 
shoe Bend, and the other half from the town of Tooka- 
tacha, commanded by Tuskehadjo, and with Ho-po-eth-le- 
yo-ho-lo, ostensibly as a private. They marched on foot, 
one before the other, in the most cautious and noiseless 
manner. The route lay across the country from the Talla- 
poosa River to the Chattahoochee, and their destination 
was the residence of General McIntosh, situated upon the 
bank of the latter stream. Arriving within the neighbor- 
hood of that place towards the close of the second day, the 
party observed, from a concealed position, two persons, 
riding along a trail. One of these proved to be General 
McIntosh, and the other his son-in-law, Hawkins. 

“They could have been easily killed, but their lives 
were spared for the moment to preserve a consistency so 
common in all the plans of the Indians. They had deter- 
mined to kill McIntosh in his own yard, in the presence 
of his family, and let his blood run upon the soil of that 
‘Reservation’ which the Georgians had secured to him in 
the treaty which he had made with them. 

“Pursuing their way for a short distance, but still in 
view of the party, McIntosh bid Hawkins good evening, 
wheeled his horse round, and rode back on the trail 
toward his residence; and although then alone, the In- 
dians declined to kill him. Hawkins, who had been to pay 
his father-in-law a visit, continued homeward. The un- 
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conscious and ill-fated McIntosh rode on to his own 
residence, and as he disappeared from the observation of 
his murderers, smiles and frowns alternately played upon 
their savage faces, knowing that they had him in their 
power. The first duty was to secure a supply of fat light- 
wood, which, being nicely split, and tied in bundles, was. 
placed upon the backs of three stout warriors. 

“The expedition remained in the woods until the hour 
of three o’clock in the morning, secreted within half a 
mile of the house. I have mentioned that James Hutton 
was one of this expedition—the son-in-law of the person 
who gave me this account—and he was taken along as an 
interpreter to converse with any Americans who might 
be at McIntosh’s house. He was instructed to assure them 
that neither their persons nor property would be dis- 
turbed; a wise arrangement, for as this was a public 
house, it was usually filled with American travelers, who 
were exploring new lands, or who roamed over the nation 
to gratify a curiosity not then uncommon. Travelers were 
usually lodged in an outhouse in the yard, and thither 
Hutton and two Indians repaired. 

“They found a pedlar in one bed, and Chilly McIntosh, 
the son of the General, in another. The latter instantly 
sprang to his feet, jumped out of a window, and, as he 
ran off, several guns were discharged at him without 
effect. He made his way to the river, in which he plunged, 
and gaining the oppsite side, effected his escape. The 
pedlar, who was operated upon by the double fear of 
losing his life and his wares, was a most wretched man, 
until assured by Hutton that neither would be disturbed. 
His goods were removed into the yard, and the house in. 
which he had slept was soon in flames. In the meantime, 
the principal body of the assailants had surrounded the 
main building, and the lightwood being immediately 
kindled, torches were applied to the sides, and under it. 
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The flames threw a bright light over the yard, and exhi- 
bited to the astonished family of McIntosh the approach- 
ing conflagration of the house, and the hideous forms of 
those who were to murder him. They frequently shouted 
with much exultation, ‘McIntosh, we have come, we have 
come. We told you, if you sold the land to the Georgians, 
we would come.’ 

“McIntosh, upon the first discovery of the assailants, 
had barricaded his front door, and stood near it when it 
was forced. He fired on them, and at that moment, one 
of his steadfast friends, Tustunnuggee, fell lifeless upon 
the threshold. His body was riddled with balls. McIntosh 
retreated to the second story, with four guns in his hand, 
which he continued to discharge from a window. He was 
now the sole occupant of the burning house. Peggy and 
Susannah, his two wives, were dragged to the yard. They 
could be heard imploring the savages not to burn Mc- 
Intosh up but to shoot him—a brave man and an Indian. 
Coming down to the first story, McIntosh was received 
with salutes of the rifles and pierced with many balls. 
Seized by the legs, he was dragged down the steps to the 
sround, bleeding from his wounds. He was able to survey 
his murderers with a look of defiance. At that moment, 
an Ocfuskee plunged a long knife to the hilt, in the 
direction of McIntosh’s heart. A long breath, and he ex- 
pired. His scalp, suspended upon a pole, in the public 
square of Ocfuskee was the spectacle for all, old and 
young, who danced around it with shouts of joy.” 


The news of General McIntosh’s death was conveyed to 
the President of the United States by Governor Troup in 
the following communication: 

Milledgeville, 3rd May 1825 

Sir: 

Yesterday, Chilly McIntosh, son of the general, and bear- 
er of this, came with other chiefs, to announce the death of 
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his Father. On the night of 29th ultimo, whilst reposing in 
his bed, the savages hostile to the treaty, in great numbers, 
beset and fired his house, and this man, whose virtues 
would have honored any country, perished in the flames, 
or the tomahawk. The old chief of Coweta, who was pur- 
sued with the same vengeance, and for the same object, 
perished with him. The crime of McIntosh and Tustun- 
nuggee is to be sought in the wise and magnanimous con- 
duct, which, at the Indian Springs, produced the treaty of 
the 12th of February, and which, in making a cession of 
their whole territory, satisfied the just claims of Georgia, 
reconciled the State to the Federal Government, and made 
happy, at least in prospect, the condition of the Creeks; 
when, by the last of his generous actions, he had given his 
consent in union with his country, to the survey and appro- 
priation of the country, only to gratify the wishes of the 
Georgians and was on the eve of departure to explore the 
new home, where the future fortunes of all are to abide, he 
met the assassin; and the bravest of his race fell by the 
hands of the most treacherous and cowardly. The guilty 
authors of this massacre it will be for you to detect and 
punish. 
With great respect and consideration, 
G. M. Troup 
The President of the United States, 


Washington City. 


And on May 3, 1825, Colonel Crowell, at the Indian 
Agency, informed James Barbour, the Secretary of War, 
that an Indian runner had brought the news that a party 
of about three hundred warriors had attacked and put to 
death McIntosh, and one other Chief, of his party. 

An account of the McIntosh “massacre” is also found in 
the letter of Peggy and Susannah McIntosh, the two wives 
of General McIntosh, who wrote jointly to the United 
States Commissioners: 

“Gentlemen: 


“When you see this letter, stained with the blood of my 
husband, the last drop of which is now spilt for the friend- 
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ship he has shown for your People, I know you will remem- 
ber your pledge to us in behalf of your nation, that in the 
worst of events you would assist and protect us. And when 
I tell you that at daylight, on Saturday morning last, hun- 
dreds of hostiles surrounded our house, and instantly mur- 
dered General McIntosh and Tomme Tustunnuggee, by 
shooting near one hundred balls into them (Chilly McIn- 
tosh and Moody Kennard making their escape through a 
window). They then commenced burning and plundering 
in the most unprincipled way; so that here I am driven from 
the ashes of my smoking dwelling, left with nothing but my 
poor little naked hungry children, who need some immedi- 
ate aid from our white friends, and we lean upon you, 
while you lean upon your government. About the same 
time of the morning, that they committed the horrid act 
on the General, another party caught Colonel Samuel 
Hawkins, and kept him tied till 3 o’clock when the chiefs 
returned from our house and gave orders for his execution 
in the same way, and refused to leave his implements to 
cover his body; so that it was left exposed to the fowls of 
the air and the beasts of the forests. The chiefs that ap- 
peared to head the party—said they were ordered to do it 
by the Little Prince and Hopoeith-yolo and that they were 
supported and encouraged in it by the Agent and the chiefs 
that were left at Broken Arrow after the Big Warrior’s 
death, in a council at Broken Arrow, where they decreed 
that they would murder all the chiefs who had any hand in 
selling the land. By reason of a great freshet in the Chatta- 
hoochee, they could not get Col. Miller nor Hogey McIn- 
tosh, nor the Darisaws, and they and Chilly are gone to the 
Governor. Our country is in a most ruined state, so far as 
I have heard (though by reason of the high waters, word 
has not circulated fast).” 


Jane Hawkins also wrote the Commissioners: 


“T send you this paper, which will not tell you a lie, but 
if it had ten tongues it could not tell you all the truth. 
On the morning of the 30th of April at break of day, my 
father’s house was surrounded by a party of hostile Indians, 
to the number of several hundred, who instantly fired his 
dwelling, and murdered him and Tommie Tustunnug- 
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gee... Brother Chilly was at father’s and made his escape 
through a window, under cover of a traveling white man, 
who obtained leave for them to come our way. It being not 
yet light, he was not discovered. .. These murderers. . . 
are determined to kill all who had any hand in selling 
the land.” 


And as the family of General McIntosh put in their 
claims for damages, it remained for Colonel Crowell, as 
Indian Agent, to present them. 

From Princeton (Broken Arrow), on October 3, 1825, 
he wrote as follows to General Edmund P. Gaines: 


“The claims presented by the party were so very exor- 
bitant, and in most. instances, so wholly inadmissible, 
both as regards quantity and prices, that I determined to 
suspend for the present any decision upon them, under a 
conviction that my decision would not meet the views of 
the claiments. To give you an idea of the exorbitancy of 
the claims, it is only necessary to inform you that they 
amounted exclusive to McIntosh’s negroes, to nearly nine- 
ty thousand dollars. The property of the nation would 
not sell for that sum, exclusive, of the negroes; and as 
further respectable testimony to show that the family of 
McIntosh, and others, have driven into Georgia large 
quantities of stock, and sold them; some of them have 
sold a greater number of cattle than they ever owned in 
the nation; and the Georgians have driven off a great 
number of McIntosh’s stock, some of which was given by 
his family, in Georgia, yet all this stock is charged against 
the nation. In relation to the ferry at Coweta, claimed by 
the family of McIntosh, the nation has no claim; it is 
claimed by the Cowetaw town. The subject was investi- 
gated in council and decided in favor of the town. It 
appeared that McIntosh took possession of it without the 
consent of the town, in the first instance, and in order to 
appease them, he agreed to pay a certain price for it 
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annually. It is proper to remark that the Indians do not 
recognize individual property in land, ferried, or toll 
bridges, in the nation; it is universally the property of 
the town in which the ferry or toll bridge may be.” 


But it was at a Council meeting at Broken Arrow that 
the chiefs and head men of the Creek or Muscogee Nation 
had their final talk in regard to the Indian law by which 
William McIntosh had died the death. And from Indian 
Affairs we quote a part of the proceedings: 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE COUNCIL AT BROKEN ARROW 
Broken Arrow, June 28, 1825 


The Chiefs and Head Men of the Creek or Muscogee Nation, 
having assembled in Council, to the number of about 1890 men, 
eight or nine hundred of whom were supposed to be chiefs and 
head men of all degrees, and notified Major General Gaines that 
they were ready to meet him, in Council, as the Representative 
of their Great Father the President. The General accordingly 
attended, visiting them at their National Council House, or 
Square, accompanied by Mr. Andrews, U. S. Special Agent, and 
his Aid-de-Camp, Lieutenant Butler. A large number of respect- 
able gentlemen being also present, as well as a number of “half- 
breeds” and “Indian countrymen.” The three missionary gentle- 
men, stationed in the Creek Nation, viz: Isaac Smith, Lee Com- 
pere, and W. C. Hill, were among the gentlemen referred to. 
On entering, the white flag was discovered in a conspicuous 
situation. At about 12 o’clock, the General was conducted to an 
audience place; and, after a short address from Yo-ho-lamico to 
the Council, apprising them of the visit and presence of the 
Representatives of their beloved Father, the President, he 
directed the principal chiefs to advance, and shake hands with 
the General. The pipe of peace was then presented by the chief 
“Mad Tiger.” The General was then invited to the speaking 
place of the Council, and addressed the Council. 

Ho-po-eth-le-cholo, or Poethley-Oholo, who was on the right 
hand of the Little Prince, (the head of the nation) and, being 
the Speaker of the Nation, expressed the willingness of the 
Council to reply to the General’s talk immediately, if he wished, 
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or at his pleasure. The General replied that they must be gov- 
erned by their own wishes. 

Poethley-Oholo—Great Warrior! You have only honored us 
with the first of your talk, to which we look with the most in- 
tense anxiety; but which, being in part only, we are not so well 
able to understand or reply to. 

General Gaines replied that, before giving all the talks from 
their Great Father, which he had for them, he considered it all 
important to have explanation from them on the two principal 
points of the talk he had made them, Ec., Ec., Ec. 

Little Prince and Poethley-Oholo, jointly— Your observations 
are wise and just. Truth cannot be found in a dispute, until both 
stories are told. One party may tell a fine and fair story, and 
yet it may be all lies. 

Poethley-Oholo continued, Great Warrior! We suppose there 
have been many reports about late difficulties and we are re- 
joiced you have come on to inquire into truth. 

You are sent by our Great Father, the President, and we look 
on you, his representative, as if our beloved Father were here 
himself. The Nation is in its Council, in the Great Square, 
wherein nothing is told but truth. 

Formerly the Muscogee Nation was a great nation; they had 
always had their regular Councils in the Great Square; had 
never expected they would have occasion to inflict such serious 
punishment on their children, but the nation was not in fault; 
but those who have been punished. 

In former times the Muscogee nation owned a great deal of 
land, but they have reduced themselves to a small country. They 
were in Council with the Great Warrior Jackson, in 1814. They 
well recollect his talks; they are engraven on their memory; he 
told them their Great Father would let them keep all their re- 
maining lands, and they have never forgotten the promise. 

After the treaty of Fort Jackson they wanted laws, and they 
appointed law makers to put them in force. They have always, 
since that time, been governed by their law, now in his mind, on 
the West bank of the Ockmulgee River, but have, from time to 
time, re-enacted it, to put it in force. After making laws, and 
appointing persons to put them in force, for a long time no one 
questioned or violated them. But, of late, some run too fast, and 
got ahead of them. All the principal chiefs and head men and 
the nation were consulted, and all agreed to the law in question. 
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These laws were committed to writing and printed. (Here he 
offered to show the law to the General.) When the law was 
made, all the chiefs vowed it to be permanent, as the only means 
of keeping their lands, and living happy with their wives and 
children, in the lands of their fathers. 

The Commissioners came from Georgia. They asked at Broken 
Arrow for lands. They were met as friends, but told that, whilst 
the Muscogee nation, had plenty of land, they kept selling; but 
now, they had barely enough to live on. When they first com- 
menced to treat, their correspondence was in writing; but, after 
two or three talks, the Commissioners changed to verbal com- 
munications. Before this, the Indians had always been accus- 
tomed to have access to, and take advice from, the Agent and 
Interpreter. But now they found them surrounded with spies, 
who looked bad, and they had no good talks or encouragement 
from those who had been placed here by their Great Father to 
be their friends. They relied on the Great Spirit; but the Com- 
missioners told them at last that their talks were the talks of the 
Agent and Interpreter, who did not even look good on them, and 
who were so surrounded by spies that they could only look at 
them. 

The Muscogee People had always been accustomed to treat in 
open councils, face to face, in the Square, and to hear the words 
of the President. But, at Broken Arrow, the Commissioners held 
their secret councils in every place—in a great many places—in 
the bushes, and behind the houses and fences. They could not 
count the number of their councils. They continued their private 
meetings, and they were up to the Upper Ferry (McIntosh’s) 
whilst the public council was in session. We do not believe they 
were authorized by the President to hold such secret councils. 

When the Chiefs were in Council, in the Square, they sent for 
the Commissioners, and, at last, they were found at the Upper 
Ferry in a secret meeting. When they first arrived, they said 
they came to treat with the Chiefs and head men, as the nation; 
but, afterwards, found they only held secret Councils, and not 
with the head men of the nation. After these proceedings the 
Commissioners adjourned for two or three months, and said they 
would then come back and treat further. The Chiefs told them, 
if they wished to return in three months, they would give them 
the hand of friendship; when the Commissioners said they were 
going home, the Chiefs summoned all to the Square, to take a 
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ceremonious and friendly leave of them. But, lo! the Commis- 
sioners were gone! 

After the Chiefs had returned to, and remained at, home a 
short time, they had a meeting at Tuckabatchee, a notice came 
suddenly, and only a few broken days were given, to meet at the 
Mineral Springs in Georgia. They threw away all other busi- 
ness, and made arrangements to go to the Mineral Springs in 
Georgia. They were in the white settlements—the white man’s 
country. The Agent and Interpreter were there in a room, but, 
as before, they could not speak to them. A handful of Chiefs 
were told they could not make a treaty, because they were so 
few, and neither of the head Chiefs of the nation were present; 
the principal Chiefs were at home in the nation. McIntosh was 
not a principal Chief. The Little Prince and the Big Warrior 
were the two principal Chiefs of the Nation. As a proof that 
McIntosh was not a principal, much less head Chief, there had 
been, sometime back, a dispute between the Agent and Stinson, 
who had been encouraged by McIntosh to come into the nation 
and violate the laws of the President. McIntosh came before the 
National Council, in the Square, and said the times were now 
different with him; that when Mitchell was Agent, he did pretty 
much as he pleased; but that, hereafter, he would never do any- 
thing without leave of the principal Chiefs of the nation. He 
(Poethley Oholo) knew all who were at the Indian Springs, and 
that they could not sell the land honestly; he and they knew the 
consequences, and he, therefore, ordered them all off home, by 
direction of his head Chief, the Big Warrior. 

After coming home, the Agent was absent, and they ordered 
their annual meeting. He arrived, however, to the meeting, and 
they understood that the cheat treaty was ratified, and the first 
of the money mentioned to them by the Agent. They concluded 
that it was not right to take any money, as they had sold no 
land. The law was not a joke, or a play thing. McIntosh was 
notified, but he would not attend the meeting; they wanted to 
hear him. All the law was proposed by himself. It was for the 
whole nation, without any exception. He, McIntosh, told the 
People that the law was made, and that it was not for any 
particular person, but for every body, half-breeds and all, and 
even for the Little Prince or Big Warrior. Although he had loved 
McIntosh formerly much, on his conduct in breaking his own 
law, and refusing to come to the meeting, they determined that 
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he should mend the law and suffer. This is the way his death 
happened. 

When the law was enacted, the law said, if People of a particu- 
lar town would not put the law in force, then other men of other 
towns should be appointed to do it; and the property of those 
who break the law is forfeited to those who enforce it. The law 
only included the heads of the party, who broke it either as to 
life or property, and the rest were not to be punished. This law 
was only to include the heads of a town. 

The Chiefs went no further than to put the law in force. These 
foolish people, now in Georgia, might as well be home with their 
families. They know the law, and know that they are safe, as 
the law has been mended. They know very well it was only the 
law which was executed. If the nation wanted to take more lives, 
they might have done so at the time they killed McIntosh. There 
was nothing to prevent them. 

The Nation had heard reports from Georgia that the Agent 
had caused the death of McIntosh. The Agent advised them to 
take the money for the land. He knew nothing about it, and 
had nothing to do with the killing of McIntosh. All that Colonel 
Crowell told them was, that he had got an order from the Presi- 
dent for an equal division of the money, and advised them to 
take it. But they would not take the money for the graves of 
their old fathers and friends. They told the Agent it was useless 
to advise them to take the money; for, if they did so, their lands 
would be gone forever. They were sorry they could not take his 
advice on this occasion, as he had generally given them good 
talks before, about the affairs of their nation. They repeated, if 
they took the money, the land was gone forever, and they should 
have no lands for their children. The Muscogee people love their 
lands, they were born on them, and their fathers and friends are 
buried under them. They have not any lands for sale. If a 
peaceable people have property, that property ought not to be 
taken from them without their consent. They did not think the 
land would be taken from them unless they sold it. 

Poethley Oholo concluded by saying that the Muscogee people 
loved their land—it was their mother—they wished to live and 
die on it, and he buried under it. But they were not foolish, they 
used no threats; intended no hostility; they will hold out to the 
white people the hand of friendship, and, at the same time, 
suffer them to knock them in the head, and then be laid on their 
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beloved land. They hold out the hand of friendship; they ask 
their Great Father for protection; but will suffer their people to 
be exterminated; and let it be said to the world that the Musco- 
gee people loved their land, laid down, and died on it. The 
world will see that the Muscogee nation would not leave behind 
them the bones of their people. 


The Little Prince, (the Head Man of the Nation) then ad- 
dressed General Gaines, as follows: 


The Speaker of the council has told you the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. The Nation is in Council in the Square, and 
Opoethley Oholo has been authorized by the whole Nation to 
say what he has said. I have a few words to say, which may be 
spun out into a long talk. What is the reason, if you had a talk 
with my people in Georgia, you did not bring some of them to. 
confront us? You may think the others told the truth, but if we 
were face to face, you could form a better judgement. 


You were appointed to come out and make peace and settle 
every thing. If you had brought home my people, and put us 
face to face, you would soon see which is right. Those people 
have no head men or chiefs. If they had come in, he would 
know what to say to them. I am their Chief. 


The Chiefs and head men of the Nation, when they want 
anything done afar off, they always appoint a head man to do it. 
You are sent, by the President in the same way; You have had 
a long journey, and tiresome. I have, four or five times, ap- 
pointed head men to see the President, as you now see me, and 
get white men to write my orders to them. 


These were two principal Chiefs of the Nation of equal grade. 
The Nation are not hostile. They have no hostile intention of 
any kind. The laws have caused all this noise, and I am sorry 
they were the cause of trouble to you, or our Great Father, the 
President. If the truth had been told, you would not have had 
any trouble. We have no intentions to interrupt any body. This 
I repeat to you. Poethley Oholo has already explained to you 
that it was the law—a strong law—and now all is over. The law 
is mended, and there is to be no more difficulty or punishment. 
We never had the most distant idea of molesting anyone but 
those who were executed. We will never permit anyone to dis- 
turb the balance of them. I have already explained that it was a 
law of the Muscogee Nation. 
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The white people have laws, and if a white man, of any grade, 
transgresses the law, would he not be executed! He was sur- 
prised that Georgia People had taken up the affairs of the Creeks, 
and made such a fuss about them. It was an Indian law, and 
not a law of Georgia. 

Certified as a correct interpretation, by 
Wm. HamMBiy 
BENJAMIN HAWKINS 
CHARLES CORNELLS, his x mark 
Wiiur1am McGIuivray, his x mark? 


A century later, the State of Alabama came into posses- 
sion of its greatest art treasure, the portrait of William 
McIntosh, which today hangs on the west wall of the 
Fine Arts Room of the War Memorial Building in Mont- 
gomery. It was acquired by the Department of Archives 
and History in 1922 and through a chain of circumstances 
which links it dramatically with Russell County. 

The portrait was evidently in the possession of Chilly 
McIntosh up to the time of the Creeks’ departure for the 
West, for there is a reference, presumably, to the McIn- 
tosh portrait in the Journal of Duke Saxe-Weimar Eisen- 
bach (previously quoted), under date of January, 1826. 
‘This European visitor, traveling in the Creek Country, a 
few months after the death of General McIntosh, met the 
son of the general, Chilly McIntosh, and his wives, and 
left this significant record: “The young M’Intosh had 


*A substitute for the Treaty of Indian Springs, which had been signed as 
‘we have shown on February 12, 1825, was ratified on January 24, 1826. To 
this treaty, Governor Troup and the Georgia legislature declared that the 
attempted abrogation was illegal and ordered the districts to be surveyed. The 
Indians continued their complaints, the President issued orders to prosecute 
the surveyors and several regiments and battalions were held in readiness to 
repel any hostile invasions. “Happily for the country, no acts of violence were 
committed upon the part of the general government.” The surveyors were not 
arrested, the surveys were completed, and the entire territory covered by the old 
‘treaty was organized and disposed of by lottery in 1827. But as the Indians felt 
that by the terms of the old treaty which McIntosh had signed that their claims 
to the lands were extinguished, it is not difficult to trace their excitement when 
‘we consider that Georgia had a law (peculiar to it) and renewed from time to 
time, by which all territory acquired by the State was disposed of by lottery. 
‘This agrarian law was one of the first causes for anxiety on the part of the 
authorities to acquire possession of the Indian lands within_their limit. 
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indeed only two wives, a white woman and an Indian... . 
_ The white wife, however, received us quite politely. She 
is the daughter of a planter in Georgia, and tolerably 
pretty. She was attired in the European style, only ac- 
cording to the Indian fancy in dress, she carried a quantity 
of glass beads about her neck. She showed us her two 
children, completely white, and also the portrait of her 
father-in-law, as large as life... .” 

The conclusion is that when Chilly McIntosh went 
West, he went on foot, like the other natives, and the 
portrait was left either at his home at Fort Mitchell or 
with a friend in Columbus, only ten miles distant. 

The story is best told by Peter A. Brannon, in one of 
his series Through the Years and is here again told in part: 


“The portrait of William McIntosh is a Washington 
Alston piece and was done prior to 1825. McIntosh was 
in Washington City in 1824 with a delegation of Creek 
Indian Chiefs, and no doubt the portrait was painted about 
that time. (The portrait is full-length. ) 

‘As a small boy I recall this ‘big picture’, as it seemed 
to me, hanging on the wall of Mr. James Kivlin’s bar on 
Broad Street, under the old Central Hotel, in Columbus, 
Georgia. It was behind the cigar counter, in front of the 
hanging doors, and could be seen from the street, admired 
by many who passed that way, yet who never entered 
the bar. Mr. Kivlin passed away before the early 1900’s 
and this large portrait came into the possession of his 
nephew, Edgar C. Mayo, who was approached by me 
with an offer, which Dr. Thomas M. Owen directed in the 
hope that we might buy it for the Department’s collec- 
tion. Mr. Mayo was then (1912) willing to sell it for 
$200. We could not raise the money. Two or three years 
later Mr. Mayo offered to take $250. A year or two later 
he had gone up to $350, but in neither case were the funds 
available. Finally, in 1922 I went to Columbus, author- 
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ized by Mrs. Owen to go as high as $500 for the portrait. 
Mr. Mayo fixed this figure and I gave him the money. I 
secured from the express company a freight car (as the 
portrait would not go into the door of a regular express 
car) and it was shipped to Montgomery that afternoon. I 
then began correspondence to determine what the mono- 
gram on the moccasin of the figure could be, and whose 
emblem it was. Finally Dr. Charles H. Hawes, associate 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, identified 
the portrait as one painted by Washington Allston.” 


The portrait, and its story, became known among 
American art connoisseurs, and American museums were 
interested in obtaining it. At a conference in New York 
City, Mr. Brannon, who had been in correspondence with 
Dr. Kunz, of the Metropolitan Museum, was asked by Dr. 
Kunz, at that time a gem expert with Tiffany, as to the 
whereabouts of the portrait. 


“Dr. Kunz and I were at a conference in New York 
some years ago when he asked me what had become of 
the portrait. I told him it occupied a prominent place in 
Montgomery. He asked if it might be purchased. I told 
him I feared not as it had cost the State considerable 
money and we were very proud of it. He, without hesi- 
tancy, and with some degree of enthusiasm, said, ‘If you 
will consent to dispose of it, I will give you $20,000 for it.’ 
I was, I admit, surprised, that he should have valued it at 
that figure, even though I knew it would run high up in 
the thousands.” 


McIntosh was represented as a tall, finely-formed man, 
with polished manners which he had acquired from con- 
tact with the more refined of the white people and from 
association with army officers on the Southern frontier. 
The portrait in the Fine Arts Room bears out this descrip- 
tion, and on seeing it, as late as 1948, Mrs. Eva Lyle 
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Wilkinson, the Alabama portraitist, wrote her impressions 
for this work: 


“The life-size majestic figure, (an eight-foot portrait) 
dressed in the caped costume, following the lines of his 
noble form, is most impressive. The clothing is black, 
with white symbols in an all-over design; a belt in cut 
design is of red leather. At the opening around the neck, 
the artist shows the soft tan tones in the deep rolled collar, 
which carries the rhythm of color to the decorated mocca- 
sions. The leggings of black leather, finished at the top 
with the color and design of the belt, complete the cos- 
tume. The misty background, with the blue sky peeping 
through, is in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
pensive Indian chief.” 


The illustration of General McIntosh, reproduced in 
this volume, is not, however, from this noted painting, 
from which, as far as is known, no picture has been made 
in recent times, the only possible reproduction appearing 
in a small engraving in White’s Historical Collection, pub- 
lished in 1854. So zealously guarded is the great portrait 
that only recently, when there was some agitation in 
regard to having it removed from its present position so 
that a photographer might be able to make a picture of it, 
to quote from the official correspondence, the decision was 
reached from a well considered conviction that it was not 
consistent with the best interests of the Department’s most 
valued treasure to have it photographed and the picture 
probably reproduced in a portrait. 


The illustration in this present volume is from The His- 
tory of the Indian Tribes of North America, by Thomas 
L. McKenney, who was connected with the Indian De- 
partment, at Washington, and James Hall, which was 
published in the eighteen-fifties, and from which many 
of the facts related in our history have been derived. 


Chapter IV 


LITTLE PRINCE GROWS OLD AT BROKEN ARROW 


HE preceding chapter has shown the réle played 

by Little Prince, as head chief of the Creek 
~ Indian Nation. From a study of the govern- 
ment of the Creeks, however, we know that 
their council was composed of a great number of chiefs, of 
various grades and authority. The Big Warrior was the 
head chief of the Upper Town, and William McIntosh of 
the Lower Town. McIntosh had also been Speaker of the 
Nation. But Little Prince was the highest in authority 
and had been uniformly the friend and adherent of Mc- 
Intosh. His residence, as we have seen, was at Broken 
Arrow near Fort Mitchell. 

We must now draw upon some of the sources regarding 
the town and his own long career, which came to a close 
a few years after the death of McIntosh. Historians do 
not record the date of his birth, so apparently no record 
was found, but his military services show that in 1780 he 
went out under Colonel John Tait, the British Agent, to 
the relief of Augusta, which was then in the hands of the 
British, and beseiged by the Colonial troops. 

Little Prince was referred to as “‘of Li-i-Katska’, de- 
scribed in aboriginal history as “that town on the Chatta- 
hoochee River some twelve miles south of old Coweta.” 
Charleston officials knew the head chief of the town as 
Bream of Coweta and the conclusion has been reached 
that Little Prince was of “King Bream’s family.” 

In examining existing records we find that the name of 
Broken Arrow was given the village by reason of the 
luxuriant growth of reeds for making arrow shafts and 
94 
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which were found along the stream, called in the Indian 
period “Li-i-Katska’, and which flowed north of Old 
Coweta. It was a war ford, referred to as a “military 
ford”, rising about two miles west of Fort Mitchell, and 
flowing in a general easterly direction, entering the 
Chattahoochee River one and one-half miles east of the 
old town. Today, the stream is known as Broken Arrow 
Creek, the name given it by the family of the late Major 
Moffett Flournoy, through whose plantation it flowed. 

The town of Broken Arrow was visited as early as 1791 
by travelers through the Creek Nation. Swan, who ac- 
companied Alexander McGillivray on the latter’s return 
from New York, after signing the secret treaty with 
Washington, left a record, and Colonel Benjamin Hawk- 
ins, during his services as the U. S. Agent to the Creeks, 
was often at this village, which although near the capital 
of the Nation—Coweta—is referred to as “the usual place 
for holding the great councils.” Its proximity to Coweta 
would give it historical importance, but as it was here 
that ‘Little Prince resided,” and where his grave is 
pointed out today, the locality has special significance. 

Various references to Little Prince are found in the 
records. In 1796 he signed the Treaty of Coleraine. As 
one of the Creek chiefs he ordered the execution of Little 
Warrior and his band of marauding Indians. For this act 
he was condemned to death, but the threat was not 
carried out. 

By 1825, Little Prince had become the ranking chief, 
and he is shown to have welcomed General Lafayette on 
the latter’s visit to the Nation, an eloquent address being 
preserved in General Woodward’s Reminiscences. Later, 
in the great square at Broken Arrow, we have seen that 
the aged chief was still the Nation’s spokesman in the 
deliberations with General Edmund P. Gaines in regard 
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to the decree of the National Council which led to the 
execution of General McIntosh. 

But a few years later, in 1832, the council fires were 
dying, and, new fires were being lighted in the far west, 
which Little Prince was not destined to see. “But destiny,” 
wrote Brannon, on seeing the grave of Little Prince, 
“destiny played the foremost part in deciding that Little 
Prince should rest by the side of Broken Arrow Creek in 
Russell County, under that cedar tree not far from the 
site of the place where his fathers will rise, for the old 
Coweta temple mound and burial site are just north, at 
the mouth of Cochgeliga Creek.’” 


* Little Prince owned property at Broken Arrow, and under the terms of the 
1832 Treaty allotments were made his family. His wife and a daughter, “Sally”, 
were still living in 1834, as is shown by the following letter to Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, but to which there is no record of his reply: 


Fort Mitchell, Feb. 22, 1834. 


Sir: I address you, not however to complain of what has been done in our 
locations, but, sir, to ask a favor which I think I am entitled to. My father, 
the Little Prince (now no more), settled on what is now section 23, township 
16, range 30. The United States reserve taking part of said section, leaves a 
fraction of 140 or 150 acres, which is a field I have worked ever since my 
father’s death. My mother and myself both have our own dwelling on north 
half of section 21. When locating, my mother was put on said half section 
and myself on south, which is of no value at all. I wish to have given me 
the fraction 23, unlocated and unreserved and out of south 22 for quantity. 
The half section my mother is on is poor land; but of this I do not complain, 
nor do I think injury was intended to me. My negro houses and field are on 
this fraction; it contains the grave of my father, who was a great friend of 
the whites. I hope, sir, this request will not be considered unreasonable; and 
if not, I hope it will be granted; Hoping to receive justice. 


I remain 
Your most humble and obedient, &c. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Sally Prince 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 
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Chapter I 


THE CREEK INDIANS GIVE UP THEIR TRIBAL LANDS 


The Treaty of Cusseta has been reproduced from 


the original 


document made on March 24, 1832, at the City of Washington, 
between Lewis Cass, specially authorized by Andrew Jackson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Creek Tribe of Indians. This 
treaty gave to the United States the remaining lands east of the 
Mississippi River. The newly-acquired territory lay wholly in the 
State of Alabama. From a portion of these tribal lands Russell 


County was created. 


Articles of a treaty made at the City of Washington between Lewis 
Cass, thereto specially authorized by the President of the United 
States, and the Creek tribe of Indians. 


ARTICLE I. The Creek tribe of Indians cede to the United States all 
their land, East of the Mississippi river. . 

ARTICLE II. The United States engage to survey the said land as 
soon as the same can be conveniently done, after the ratification of this 
treaty, and when the same is surveyed to allow ninety principal Chiefs 
of the Creek tribe to select one section each, and every other head of a 
Creek family to select one half section each, which tracts shall be 
reserved from sale for their use for the term of five years, unless sooner 
disposed of by them. A census of these persons shall be taken under 
the direction of the President and the selections shall be made so as to 
include the improvements of each person within his selection, if the 
saine can be so made, and if not, then all the persons belonging to the 
xame town, entitled to selections, and who cannot make the same. so as 
to include their improvements, shall take them in one body in a proper 
form. And twenty sections shall be selected. under the direction of the 
President for the orphan children of the Creeks, and divided and 
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retained or sold for their benefit as the President may direct. Pro- 
vided however that no selections or locations under this treaty shall be 
so made as to include the agency reserve. 

Conveyances. ARTICLE III, These tracts may be conveyed by the persons selecting 
the same, to any other persons for a fair consideration, in such manner 
as the President may direct. The contract shall be certified by some 
person Bpborntee for that purpose by the President, but shall not be 
valid ’till the President approves the same. A title shall be given by 
the United States on the completion of the payment. 

Land patents. ARTICLE IV. At the end of tive years, all the Creeks entitled to these 
selections, and desirous of remaining, shall receive patents therefor in 
fee simple, from the United States. 

Intruders. _ ARTICLE V. All intruders upon the country hereby ceded shall be 
removed therefrom in the same manner as intruders may be removed by 
law from other public land until the country is surveyed, and the selec- 
tions made; eee however from this provision those white persons 
who have made their own improvements, and not expelled the Creeks 
from theirs. Such persons may remain ’till their crops are gathered. 
After the country is surveyed and the selections made, this article shall 
not operate upon that part of it not included in such selections. But 
intruders shall, in the manner before described, be removed from these 

- selections for the term of five years from the ratification of this treaty, 
or until the same are conveyed to white persons. 

rd @ditional locae ~=ArticLE VI. Twenty-nine sections in addition to the foregoing may 
f be located, and patents for the same shall then issue to those persons, 
being Creeks, to whom the same may be assigned by the Creek tribe. 
But whenever the grantees of these tracts possess improvements, such 
tracts shall be so located as to include the improvements, and as near 
as may be in the centre. And there shall also be granted by patent to 
Benjamin Marshall, one section of land, to include his improvements on 
the Chatahoochee river, to be bounded for one mile in a direct line 
along the said river, and to run back for quantity. There shall also be 
granted to Joseph Bruner a colored man, one half section of land, for 

his services as an interpreter. ; 

Locations,howtobe ARTICLE VII. All the locations authorized by this treaty, with the 

ae: exception of that of Benjamin Marshall shall be made in conformity 
with the lines of the surveys; and the Creeks relinquish all claim for 
improvements. 
roidditional annuity ARTICLE VIII. An additional annuity of twelve thousand dollars 
. shall be paid to the Creeks for the term of five years, and thereafter 
the said annuity shall be reduced to ten thousand dollars, and shall be 
paid for the termi of fifteen years. All the annuities due to the Creeks 
shall be paid in such manner as the tribe may direct. 
proonsideration for ArticLE IX. For the purpose of paying certain debts due by the 
in 1 Creeks, and to relieve them in their present distressed condition, the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars, shall be paid to the Creek tribe, 
as soon as may be after the ratification hereof, to be applied to the 
yment of their just debts, and then to their own relief, and to be 
istributed as they may direct, and which shall be in full consideration 
of all improvements. 
ezPemes of delega- ARTICLE X. The sum of sixteen thousand dollars shall be allowed 
as 2 compensation to the delegation sent to this place, and for the pay- 
ment of their expenses, and of the claims against them. : 
piers teat chad oe A reba XI. The following claims shall be paid by the United 
For ferries, bridges and causeways, three thousand dollars, provided 
that the same shall become the property of the United States. 
For the payment of certain judgments obtained against the chiefs 
eight thousand five hundred ree seventy dollars. 
‘or losses for which they suppose the United States responsible, 
seven thousand seven hundred and ten dollars. 
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For the payment of improvements under the treaty of 1826 one 
thousand dollars. 

The three following annuities shall be paid for life. 

To Tuske-hew-haw-Cusetaw two hundred dollars. 

To the Blind Uchu King one hundred do\lars. 

To Neah Mico one hundred dollars. 

There shall be pag the sum of fifteen dollars, for each person who 
has emigrated without expense to the United States, but the whole 
a allowed under this provision shall not exceed fourteen hundred 

ollars. 

There shall be divided among the persons, who suffered in conse- 
quence of being prevented from emigrating, three thousand dollars. 

The land hereby ceded shall remain as a fund from which all the 
PO eU payments except those in the ninth and tenth articles shall 

e paid. 

iApncin XII. The United States are desirous that the Creeks should 
remove to the country west of the Mississippi, and join their country- 
men there; and for this purpose it is agreed, that as fast as the Creeks 
are prepared to emigrate, they shall be removed at the expense of the 
United States; and shall receive subsistence while upon the journey 
and for one year after their arrival at their new homes—Provided. 
however, that this article shall not be construed so as to compel any 
ea Indian to emigrate, but they shall be free to go or stay, as they 
please. 


Articte XIII. There shall also be given to each emigrating warrior ,-4 


a rifle, moulds, wiper and ammunition and to each family one blanket. 
Three thousand dollars, to be expended as the President may direct, 
shall be allowed for the term of twenty years for teaching their children. 
As soon as half their people emigrate, one blacksmith shall be allowed. 
them, and another when two thirds emigrate, together with one ton of 
iron and two hundred weight of steel annually for each blacksmith.— 
These blacksmiths shall be supported for twenty years. 

ARTICLE XIV. The Creek country west of the Mississippi shall be 
solemnly guarantied to the Creek Indians, nor shall any State or Terri- 
tory ever have a right to pass laws for the government of such Indians, 
but they shall be allowed to govern themselves, so far as may be com- 
patible with the general jurisdiction which Congress may think PPE 
to exercise over them. And the United States will also defend them 
from the unjust hostilities of other Indians, and will also as soon as the 
boundaries of the Creek country West of the Mississippi are ascer- 
tained, cause a patent or grant to be executed to the Creek tribe; 
agreeably to the 3d section of the act of Congress of May 2d, [28,] 1830, 
entitled *‘An act to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians 
residing in any of the States, or Territories, and for theirremoval West 
of the Mississippi.” 

ARTICLE XV. This treaty shall be obligatory on the contracting par- 
ties, as soon as the same shall be ratified by the United States. 
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Chapter II 


A YOUNG COUNTY CHARTS ITS COURSE 





~)JOLONEL GILBERT CHRISTIAN RUSSELL, a 
“4 famous Indian fighter, led the early Alabama 
settlers against the Indians of the Cahaba 
towns in 1814, but on retiring from the United 
States Army in 1815, he had again traveled through the 
Indian country, out of which, in 1832, Russell County was 
created. He was a native of Tennessee, from where he 
was appointed to West Point. Upon his graduation in 
November, 1803, he was assigned to the Second Infantry. 
His military services, therefore, date back prior to the 
organization of the county which perpetuates his name, 
but the records show that during his connection with the 
army he was at various times at Fort Hull, Fort Bain- 
bridge and Fort Mitchell. He also debited accounts in 
Washington. 

The domain which bears his name was the seat of the 
highest population of the Lower Creeks, and where was 
centered their capital, the great town of Coweta. The 
Federal Road traversed it, entering Alabama at the United 
States Military Post, Fort Mitchell. The boundaries of the 
young county embraced it, for on the east surged the 
Chattahoochee River, the ebb and flow of the river, so 
called by the Indians and written in their many treaties. 
On the south was the newly-carved county of Barbour, 
named for Virginia’s Governor, James Barbour. On the 
west was Macon County, perpetuating the name of 
Nathaniel Macon, a distinguished soldier and statesman 
of North Carolina. On the north the domain touched the 
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counties of the Waucoochee Valley and embraced early 
settlements which would later be identified with the 
county of Lee, honoring the Confederate leader, General 
Robert E. Lee. 

But Russell’s location in the extreme eastern part of 
Alabama, its aboriginal history, its connection with dra- 
matic episodes which were still fresh in the minds of the 
settlers, made it the most important of the frontier coun- 
ties which were now formally opened for settlement. 

Long before the execution of the treaty the lands in 
question had been under the jurisdiction of the State, the 
laws in full force. With the signing of the treaty, Gover- 
nor John Gayle called a special session of the legislature 
and in his message emphasized the rights of the State and 
the duty which devolved upon the legislators to lay off 
the newly acquired territory into suitable counties and 
to establish a system of county organization. The Act, 
creating the new counties, was approved on December 
18, 1832. The boundaries of Russell were prescribed as 
follows: 


Beginning at the line between township 19 & 20, where it 
intersects with the Ga. line; thence west along sd. line until 
it reaches the range line dividing ranges 26 & 27; thence 
south along sd. line until it intersects the township line 
between 17 & 18; thence west along sd. line until it reaches 
the three mile stake in range 26; thence south through the 
center of range 26 and township 17, 16, 15 & 14, where it 
intersects the township line between township 13 & 14; 
thence east along sd. line to the Ga. line; thence north along 
sd. line to the beginning. 


Long ago, distinguished travelers had written of its 
physical beauty, but now the pioneers could see with their 
own eyes the loveliness of the land. Wilderness it was, 
with its short and long-leaf pines, cedar, white and red, 
water and black-jack oaks, walnut, hickory, maple, cy- 
press, gum, beech and dogwood, but along the river were 
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the large area of flat terraces, westward from the river 
were the more distinct ridges, along the lush creeks were 
the hummock lands, and their feet touched every variety 
of soil, from that of sand to the most fertile black prairie 
and blue marl. True, too, it would be that when their 
plows turned the soil, strange implements would be 
brought to light, for the pattern of life had written itself 
into the smallest item that lay buried in the earth. Pieced 
together or considered individually, the story was to sing 
itself into the very streams of the region. 

For the moment, the frontiersmen were concerned with 
their own world—the organization of the new county 
which was now to chart its course. A county seat, a court- 
house, a bridge across the river, a school-house in a field, 
a church in the shadow of the ancient trees, a village 
store, a cross-road, as important as a military post, the 
building of the log-houses, land titles to be cleared, Indian 
chiefs to be appeased—these were matters which pressed 
upon them, while along the great Appian Way—the 
Federal Road, into Alabama—streamed the immigrants 
from Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia. 

In that tide were the men who would be selected to 
manage county affairs, and who in these early years were 
to be its commissioners, trustees of academies, justices of 
the peace, clerks of the court, sheriffs. These were the 
men whose names run through the acts of the legislature 
—men who had come to buy Indian lands and who were 
to make a white man’s land from the barbaric frontier. 
Over it all were the long arms of the government, the 
zealous eyes of the legislators, sitting at Tuscaloosa Town, 
and plowing through the laws which were to affect the 
new county. Andrew Jackson, who had no patience with 
the Creeks, was President, but the discussions, great in 
number and variety, upon the subject of the relations 
with the Indian tribes, within the limits of the State, 
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seemed at an end, with the well-known wishes of the 
Government, as well as its policy, in regard to extinguish- 
ing Indian titles and removal of the Indians. The garri- 
son at Fort Mitchell, Colonel John Crowell at the Indian 
Agency, soon to be abandoned, Little Prince growing old 
at Broken Arrow, ‘‘on the Chattahoochee’’—this was 
Russell County in those feverish days. 


The first duty of the Alabama legislature was the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, who should have power in 
their respective counties to fix on a suitable place for the 
seat of justice. The commissioners appointed for Russell 
County were Hardeman Owens, Thomas M. Martin and 
Anderson Abercrombie. There was a proviso confining 
the commissioners to a selection of a county seat within 
six miles of the center of the Chattahoochy River. The 
commissioners were also given power to “contract for, 
and receive in behalf, and for their respective counties, by 
good and sufficient title, a lot of land not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres, so fixed on respectively for the 
seats of justice, for the purpose of erecting thereon public 
buildings for the use of said counties respectively.” The 
General Assembly at that session also provided the follow- 
ing additional powers: 


Powers in re- That said commissioners or a majority of them shall 

Peet have power in their respective counties to contract for, 
erect and superintend the building of a courthouse and 
jail, of such description and dimensions as they shall 
agree upon, with the approbation of the county courts 

Proviso relat- of the counties respectively: Provided, that notice shall 

aN ae given by said commissioners at three or more public 
places in their respective counties of the time and place 
of letting said buildings or either of them, shall contract 
for the erection thereof with the lowest bidder, who 
shall enter into bond with sufficient security, condi- 
tional for the faithful performance of his or their con- 
tract. 
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That after the aforesaid commissioners shall have 
purchased a tract of land for the location of the seat of 
justice in their respective counties, it shall be their duty 
after reserving lots whereon to erect said courthouses 
and jails, to cause the balance of said tracts respectively 
to be run out by the county surveyors of their respec- 
tive counties, into lots of convenient size and sold on a 
credit of six and twelve months, for the use of their 
respective counties, in erecting court houses and jails. 

That it shall be the duty of the judge of the county 
court and commissioners of roads and revenue, for the 
counties aforesaid, to levy a tax on all taxable property, 
in their respective counties, to be applied to the erecting 
and completing the court house and jail, in the event 
the proceeds of the sales of lots in said counties shall be 
insufficient to defray the expenses which may accrue in 
building the same: Provided, said tax shall not exceed 
fifty per cent on the State tax. 

That there shall be elections held in the aforesaid 
counties on the first Monday of March at the different 
precincts, (or at such place as the persons herein au- 
thorized to hold said elections shall appoint), for the 
election of a clerk of the circuit court, a clerk of the 
county court, a sheriff, a tax collector and assessor, and 
four commissioners of roads and revenue, for each of 
said counties, which elections shall be held by one jus- 
tice of the peace and two householders in each election 
precinct, to be conducted in the same manner and un- 
der the same rules and regulations as elections are for 
electing members of the general assembly. 

That the commissioners aforesaid shall, before they 
enter upon their duties, take the following oath, to wit: 
Tei ia te aan eee , do solemnly swear, that I will dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon me, as a commissioner 
for the county of without partiality or 
favor. So help me God! 

That the commissioners for the counties aforesaid, 
shall locate the seats of justice of said counties respec- 
tively, at or near the centre of said counties if prac- 
ticable, if not, at the most eligible point, not exceeding 
six miles from the centre of said counties. 


eee eee ewe ee mee wee wwe eeeeene 
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That when there shall be no justice of the peace, in 
the foregoing counties, it shall be the duty of three 
respectable householders, to hold elections in the same 
manner as one justice of the peace and two householders 
are required to do by the foregoing provisions of this act, 
after being qualified by the judge of the several counties. 


That the citizens of such counties as shall not have 
commissioners appointed by the legislature, to locate 
the seat of justice in their respective counties, shall pro- 
ceed, after the passage of this act, to the election of said 
commissioners, as prescribed in the foregoing section. 


The little border town of Girard was selected as the 
county seat. Girard was named for Stephen Girard, phi- 
lanthropist and slave dealer. The family were prominent 
Philadalphians, and founded Girard College in that city, 
which stands today. 

Continuing the history of Russell County it is found 
that the first court was held at a point somewhere near 
the present court house of Phenix City. Pending the erec- 
tion of the Courthouse the first term of the circuit court 
was convened on October 14, 1833, at the Girard residence 
of John Godwin, a contractor, who with the assistance of 
his negro slave, Horace King, conducted a blacksmith’s 
and a carpenter’s shop. The Honorable Ptolomey Harris 
was the circuit judge. The Grand Jury, as impaneled 
and sworn in on that day were: 


Anderson Abercrombie, foreman Simeon Harris 


Lillie Sims Peyton Palmer 
William Reynolds Jesse Markham 
George Ingram John Pride 
Hiram Haney S. S. Coleman 
Allen Arnold James Kirkpatrick 
Jacob Riley Moses Cox. 


According to the records, the following attorneys, after 
producing their licenses, took the oath against duelling, 
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swore to support the Constitution of the United States and 
of the State of Alabama, and “‘were accordingly admitted 
to practice.” 


Ulysses Lewis Robert W. Carnes 
Barclay Martin John Shealy 
Benjamin V. Iverson Garret Hollenbeck 


The court lost no time in getting down to business. We 
have at hand a brief list of recorded instruments, the first 
of which was a bill of sale for slaves and dated July 18, 
1833. Thomas Carr, a half-breed, sold to Benjamin Mar- 
shall, three slaves: Isaac, a man, Hagar, a woman, and 
Lester, a boy, for the sum of one thousand dollars. The 
first will was that of an Indian, Arketeahhola. He be- 
queathed to his eldest son, Lonahholka, two slaves; to 
Telofhargo, his son, one slave, Peter; to Chiholarkee, his 
daughter, a negro woman, Millie and her children, Mary 
and Delyah; to Chaneehoyah, his daughter, a negro girl, 
Kalizer Patia; to Sobelinda, and her mother, Delyah. The 
witnesses to this will were B. Marshall, Onis Hajo; Tom- 
mie Micco, and Copitch Chelah. 

The first deed to land in Russell County was executed 
by an Indian, Konoyarhikar, to “A. and C. Abercrombie, 
conveying the east half of section 11, Township 16, range 
30, for $1,590.00 in cash.”’ Wills De antea| by hn St not 
fees than 1833 show that the more prosperous owned 
slaves which were sold or bequeathed. 


The pioneers took early steps towards the establishing 
of academies in the various settlements. We have only to 
examine a few of the bills which were passed by the 
General Assembly during the early eighteen-thirties to 
see the great number of schools, which within their 
modest walls laid a foundation of culture and inspired a 
love of learning. 

In township 16, range 27, an academy known and 
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designated by the name of Good Hope Male and Female 
Academy, was established by an Act approved December 
23, 1837. William Threadgill, Hartwell B. Green, Nimrod 
W. Long, Matthew Turner, Thomas Brown, Frederic G. 
Thomas, Alexander Kindred, Colonel Richardson, Dr. E. 
E. Park, Hartwell Bass, Henry Taylor, John MctTyeire, 
Joel Hurt, Sr., John B. Tate, Michael Harvey, James Allen 
and Newman Reynolds were appointed trustees. They 
were allowed $25,000 of property, and free from taxation. 
A minute book, covering the transactions from the date 
of organization, January 29, 1838, to November, 1852, 
shows that John B. Tate was employed as the first teacher, 
and at a salary of $600 for the scholastic year. Pupils for 
the first session were limited to forty. The rates of tuition 
for spelling, reading, writing, simple arithmetic and 
memorizing English grammar was $4.00; when parsing, 
geography and compound arithmetic were added, the 
rate was $6.00; for Latin and Greek, mathematics and 
higher branches in English, the tuition was $8.00. Such 
items as the purchasing of an ax and water bucket, a 
blank book and that Nimrod W. Long be “‘allowed $3.50 
for “joining the plank and laying down the floor of the 
Academy, cleaning out and stopping up under the same”, 
and the buying of a lock for the door, all came under the 
watchful eyes of the trustees, who were also responsible 
for the following rules and regulations, or laws for the 
governing of the institution: 

‘In addition to a sedulous and persevering and patient 
diligence on the part of the teacher, to the literary im- 
provement of his pupils, he shall on all occasions try to 
inculcate correct principles of morality both by precept 
and example. . . He shall call to account and inquire 
into all cases of absence and where the absence shall 
appear to have been caused by indolence or other insu- 
ficient reasons, he shall reprimand, reprove or chastize 
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as the case may require. Stressing the object for which 
this institution was established, emphasis was laid on 
the moral and literary improvement of such of the rising 
generation as may be confided to our charge, in em- 
ploying teachers or receiving pupils no reference shall 
be made to the several religious or political opinions of 
any, but a decent and moral conduct shall be rigidly 
exacted from all. Betting on games of amusement was 
forbidden. The pupils were required to attend school 
eight hours daily, as ‘idleness being an evil we wish by 
all means excluded from this institution.’” 


At Spring Grove an academy was established. It was 
known as the Spring Grove Male and Female Academy. 
The trustees were Lemuel Ingram, Jesse Carpenter, Wil- 
liam Wooten, Robert Jelks, William Jasper Grigg, Dr. M. 
D. Grant, Edward Chadwick and John B. Tate. 

The Andrew Chapell Academy was established with 
Hartwell B. Green, John J. Ellington and Thomas G. 
Frazier as trustees. There was an Academy “known and 
distinguished by the name of Salem Male and Female 
Academy.” The body politic and corporate was composed 
of Erastus W. Jones, Bryant S. Mangham, Benjamin H. 
Baker, John Askew, James Wilson and Elijah Nix. 

Reuben Hawkins, Thomas Ward, Edmund McCoy, 
_ Joseph Ryan and Edgar Garlick and their successors in 
office were “established a body politic and corporate by 
the name of the President and Trustees of the Franklin 
Academy, to be located on section 16, township 18, range 
28 in Russell County, and by that name shall have power 
to receive donations, borrow money, purchase, have and 
hold real estate, not to exceed the sum of ten thousand 
dollars.” 

The Sommerville Academy, “so known and desig- 
nated”’, had for its trustees George W. Dillard, Robert S. 
Hardaway, W. P. Young, John Fountain and George H. 
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Schley. At Uchee a female academy was established. 
Wilkins Smith, N. W. Long, L. S. Johnson and William 
Threadgill were declared to be a body politic and corpo- 
rate and style of the “Trustees of the Uchee Female 
Academy.” 

Besides the steps taken for the establishing of schools, 
the pioneers were naturally concerned with county affairs 
in general, with the sale of slaves, with the license returns 
on taverns and bars, on retail spiritous liquors, on the 
organization of the militia, the brigades, the divisions, the 
military code, the selection of voting precincts. The first 
voting precinct in the county was at the house of Harde- 
man Owens. The county was tied in with Lowndes, Pike 
and Macon, with Barbour, Henry, Dale and Coffee. There 
were regimental drills annually, militia companies twice 
during the year, volunteer troops six times a year. But 
now there was the question of building a bridge over the 
Chattahoochee River, which the State of Georgia wanted, 
but whose western abutment had to rest on the Alabama 
side. Girard, the county seat, was a bone of contention. 
The commissioners, the Indians and the Government all 
had to be consulted. 

Kinard’s Ferry, across the Chattahoochee, had been 
in use for many years. What was called the wheel traffic 
into Alabama came over the ferry—the old Federal Road 
“heavy with passengers going from Charleston to Mobile” 
—was linked with the ferry, the Georgia landing, where 
the town of Columbus had centered itself, having a few 
stores and houses. A mile below the town was another 
ferry, established by Dr. S. M. Ingersoll and Seaborn 
Jones, but the town had grown in the opposite direction. 

When the Treaty of Cusseta—the 1832 Treaty—was 
signed, the Georgia commissioners were eager to establish 
a better method of crossing the Chattahoochee than a 
ferry. These commissioners were Charles D. Stewart, 
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George W. Dillingham, Hiram Nourse, William D. Lucas, 
G. E. Nourse and Elisha Tarver. They advertised for bids 
for the construction of a bridge to be located just north 
of the boat landing. The specifications called for a bridge 
about four hundred feet long, including the abutments, to 
be built high (about thirty-five feet above the water), 
strong, and of good material. The proposal of John God- 
win to build a bridge according to Ithiel Town’s patent, 
with stone piers and abutments, for fourteen thousand 
dollars, was accepted and Daniel Pratt of Clinton fur- 
nished the model for which he was paid one hundred 
dollars. The work of construction was begun immediate- 
ly. But in the meantime difficulties had arisen, and to 
Mr. W. O. Langley’s account of those times we learn how 
they were surmounted. 


‘In February, 1832,” he recalls, “Congress passed an 
Act authorizing the town of Columbus to select two acres 
of land on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River for 
the abutment of the bridge. A reserve about one mile 
square had been granted to Benjamin Marshall, the half- 
breed Indian, and on June 9 of that year it was bought by 
Colonel Daniel McDougald of Harris County, and Dr. 
Robert Collins of Macon, Georgia, for thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars and with the hope of establishing a town, for 
with the division of the territory into counties, after the 
Creek Cession, there was much talk of a county seat for 
Russell being established at this pomt. Meanwhile Dr. 
Ingersoll had removed from Georgia into Russell County 
and had begun giving the commissioners trouble with his 
litigation for the Alabama rights on the west side of the 
river. As a result, in January 17, 1834, the following Act 
‘was passed: 

Authorizmg — ““To authorize certain persons therein named to charge 


the erection of +51] at the western end of the bridge across the Chatta- 
hoochie river opposite Columbus, Georgia. 


No other 
bridge to be 
erected. 


Penalty of 
erecting 
bridge. 


Toll. 


Proviso. 
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WHEREAS, it appears that the commissioners of the 
town of Columbus, Georgia, have erected a bridge across 
the Chattahoochie river opposite that place, and that the 
western abutment of said bridge rests upon the lands 
of Daniel McDougald, Robert Collins, James C. Watson 
and Burton Hepburn, within the chartered limits and 
jurisdiction of this State. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Alabama in General 
Assembly convened, That Daniel McDougald, Robert 


Collins, and their associates or assigns be and they are 


hereby authorized to make and erect all things neces- 
sary to the permanent erection of the western abutment 
of said bridge on their own lands opposite the town of 
Columbus, Georgia. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the present 
location of said bridge be and the same is hereby de- 
clared permanent. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no person, 
company or corporation shall be authorized to erect a 
bridge or attach an abutment to the western bank of the 
Chattahoochie river, nor establish a ferry within two 
miles of said bridge either above or below the present 
location on the western side. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That should a 
bridge be erected, or a ferry established on said river 
within two miles of said bridge, the owner or owners of 
said bridge or ferry shall forfeit and pay for each and 


every day that he or they may keep the same in opera- 


tion, or remain attached and affixed to said western 
banks of the Chattahoochie river, the sum of twenty 
dollars. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Daniel McDougald, his associates and assigns be and 
they are hereby authorized to demand and receive the 
following rates of toll at the said western abutment of 
the before mentioned bridge: Provided further, that 
the said Daniel McDougald, Robert Collins and their 
associates or assigns pay to the commissioners of the 
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Rate of 
toll. 
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town of Columbus in the State of Georgia, one half of 
the value of the bridge erected as aforesaid, said value 
to be determined by the judge of the county court and 
commissioners of roads and revenue of the county of 
Russell, and such competent officers or persons not ex- 
ceeding five in number, as may be designated by the 
commissioners of the town of Columbus, in the State of 
Georgia, acting under oath; if the officers or persons 
appointed as aforesaid shall neglect and refuse to act 
then and in that case the judge of the countycourt and 
commissioners of roads and revenue of Russell county, 
under oath as aforesaid, shall determine the value of 
the bridge erected as aforesaid: Provided, they shall 
keep the same in good repair, and be liable for all acci- 
dents, losses or delays which may occur by reason of 
neglect or from a want of the necessary repairs or sub- 
stantial erection of the said western abutment of the 
before mentioned bridge, to wit: for loaded wagon each, 
seventy-five cents; empty, fifty cents; two horse wagon, 
loaded, fifty cents; empty, thirty-seven and a half cents; 
one horse wagon, thirty-seven and a half cents; four 
wheel pleasure carriage, seventy-five cents; gig and 
horse, thirty-seven and a half cents; cart and oxen, 
twenty-five cents; man and horse, twelve and a half 
cents; footman, six and a quarter cents; loose horse or 
mule, six and a quarter cents; hogs, sheep or goats, two 
cents; cattle per head, three cents.” 


Many systems for collecting toll were tried. Special 
contracts were made for the people of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, the yearly charge for individuals ranging from 
five to one hundred dollars. The Mail and Telegraph 
lines of stages had to pay one thousand dollars for the 
privilege. But even this system was abandoned for a one- 
third reduction from the regular rates in favor of the 
citizens of Russell and Muscogee counties. Wood haulers 
crossed free with loads, lumber haulers paid half the 
regular toll, and ministers of the gospel paid no toll. 

The one-acre lot in Russell County—the west abutment 
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of the bridge in Girard—was valued a few years later at 
ten thousand dollars and the county of Russell was taxed 
accordingly. But a traveler noted that after a few hours 
at Girard he spurred his horse over the covered bridge 
and was soon after in Columbus. He recorded his im- 
pressions of the border town of Girard .. . a negro was 
frying ham and making cakes of wheaten flour . . . within 
the log huts sat the squaws, sewing beads on moccasins or 
making deerskin pouches. Indian corn was being boiled a 
great deal and slowly, with only a little salt for seasoning. 
He found the Indian settlements wretched in the extreme, 
the families living in wigwams, built of bark or green 
boughs, and of the frailest and least comfortable construc- 
tion. Not an article of furniture, except a kettle. A few 
log-houses, a little land cleared, a slave or two—this was 
Girard. 

But a more inviting appeal to the traveler at this time 
was made in the following announcement which ap- 
peared in the Columbus Enquirer: 

Creek Stand, in Creek Nation, on Stage Road Columbus to 
Montgomery, equidistant from Creek Stand, in Creek 
Nation, it being 38 miles from Columbus from eastern and 
western border of the Nation and the same distance from 
Line Creek, the residence of Mr. Walter B. Lucas. Excel- 
lent and commodious buildings have been erected . . . en- 
tirely new. . . His stables are secure and roomy and abun- 
dantly supplied with corn and fodder. 


The Lucas Tavern had long been famous. It had been 
in earlier days known as Point Comfort. Mrs. Lucas had 
been at its head in 1830 and had supplied dinners of 
chicken pie, ham, vegetables, sweet pies, puddings and 
sauces, preserved fruits and strawberries and plums for 
dessert, with wine and brandy without reserve. But 
tavern days were passing, although now more than ever 
would the Federal Road know the ways of the pioneers, 
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feel the deep ruts made by wagon wheels, the ponderous 
stage-coach, for along this highway the pioneers were to 
build their houses—where there had been taverns and 
houses of entertainment there would be permanent 
dwellings. 

From time immemorial it had been the main highway 
of travel for aboriginal people from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Mississippi settlements. As a road, it was the original 
highway through Alabama and the route over which all 
early settlers in the State had traveled. Haines Crabbtree’s 
Tavern had been an earlier stopping place, but now there 
was only the far outpost on the west—the residence of 
Mr. Walter B. Lucas at Creek Stand as a reminder of the 
earlier civilization. 


Chapter III 


A BLAZE ON THE RUSSELL FRONTIER 


VER the frontier, in the eighteen-thirties, hung 
the Indian menace. For the fires to blaze there 
was needed only a typical frontier incident. 
And Russell County supplied it. 


TIN 


In the previous chapter, we have shown that one of the 
three commissioners who were charting the county’s 
course was Hardeman Owens. He lived in the Oswichee 
neighborhood—his house, we are told, “situate on the 
great road to New Orleans.” But when the new treaty 
became effective, and the county seat settled upon, he 
reached out for more land. The Indians claimed that he 
was on their reservations. 






Earlier in the year, Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, had 
issued orders to the United States Marshall, Jeremiah S. 
Austill, to remove all persons in the newly-created coun- 
ties against whom an Indian made a complaint. The 
settlers felt that by this sweeping order Mr. Cass had 
revoked the qualified permission which entitled them to 
remain as long as they did not interfere with the rights 
of the Indians. 

But in the case of Owens, the Marshall, acting upon the 
order from the Government, attempted to oust him. Upon 
his defiant refusal, a sergeant from the garrison at Fort 
Mitchell shot him dead in his tracks. 

The frontier blazed. Under date of Creek Nation, July 
31, 1833, the Marshall reported the details to the Secre- 
tary of War. Many Indian chiefs, according to the report, 
had complained of the outrages committed by Owens. . . 
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He had taken their fields from them, killed their hogs 
and horses and beaten some of the Indians severely. The 
report added that a mine, placed under Owens’ residence, 
had exploded at the approach of the soldiers. “He was 
one of the most daring men I ever met and one of the 
most dangerous,”’ concluded the Marshall’s report. 

Governor Gayle promptly championed the rights of the 
settlers. The Tuscaloosa Sates Expositor announced that 
“military preparations are making for the defense of the 
settlers.” Brigadier General Thomas B. Scott was directed 
to organize the militia in the counties of the Creek Coun- 
try. And from an authoritative source it was learned that 
orders had been issued from headquarters for the immedi- 
ate marching of ten companies of United States Artillery, 
completely equipped for the field, to Fort Mitchell. 

The Grand Jury of Russell County met at Girard and 
the first true bill in the history of the county indicted the 
Marshall and the soldiers who were instrumental in the 
killing of Owens. But when a formal demand for their 
delivery was made upon Major James S. McIntosh, the 
commandant at Fort Mitchell, he flatly refused to give 
them up. 

The relations between the Federal and Civil Govern- 
ment quickly reached a dramatic climax. Excitement was 
intense throughout the State. The settlers were greatly 
alarmed and armed conflict with the United States seemed 
unavoidable. A sharp correspondence ensued between 
Governor Gayle and the Secretary of War. A committee 
of young men in New York City offered their services as a 
company of volunteers to Governor Gayle, and the State 
Legislature declared by resolution its approval of the posi- 
tion taken by the governor in firmly maintaining the 
rights of the State against federal authority. 

Alabama’s representatives in the Congress had not been 
idle: William Rufus King and Gabriel Moore in the 
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FrRANcis Scott KrEy 


Mr. Key visited Russell County in 1833 to adjust the differences between the civil 
and Federal authorities growing out of the Treaty between the 
Creek Indians and the United States. 
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Senate, John Murphy, Dixon H. Lewis, Clement Comer 
Clay and Samuel W. Mardis in the House, pressed the 
rights of the settlers. But it was Gayle, “the tall and angu- 
lar South Carolinian who had come to Alabama in 1813 
to practice law and to fight the turbulent Muscogees”’, 
whose greatest service to the State was in the settling of 
the States’ Rights’ position over which he clashed with 
Jackson. 

But out of the pressing demand for security against the 
Indians, with one-fourth of the State still in the hands of 
the Indians, and the number of white settlers increasing, 
there arrived on the scene Mr. Francis Scott Key, the dis- 
trict attorney for the District of Columbia, to aid the 
district attorney for the Southern District of Alabama. 
Sent by President Jackson, he addressed a formal com- 
munication to Governor Gayle, setting forth the terms of 
-settlement he was authorized to offer. Mr. Key visited 
Fort Mitchell, where he was received with due cere- 
monies. At Tuscaloosa, then the capital of the State, he 
was entertained at the executive mansion. 

Governor Gayle, in his message to the Legislature on 
December 20, embodied Mr. Key’s proposals and apolo- 
gies. “The Government would make no further removals 
of the settlers from the lands outside of the Indian allot- 
ments, the surveys of the reservations alloted the Indians 
in the ceded territory would be completed by January 15, 
1834, and the intruders could purchase the lands from the 
Indians.”” Gayle considered that the principal object of 
the “unpleasant controversy” had been obtained by as- 
serting and vindicating those great principles which were 
established for the security of the people and for the 
protection of the States in the exercise of their rightful 
jurisdiction. “The Key Compromise’’, as it was called, was 
never formally accepted by the General Assembly, but 
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the press and the people approved”, wrote Thomas Chal- 
mers McCorvey in Alabama Transactions. 

The sergeant and the marshall settled their case by 
their non-appearance in court. Niles Register concluded 
in the following editorial comment, “that the soldier who 
had killed Owens in Alabama had deserted and the officer 
who had command of the detail had given bond for his 
appearance in Court.” A year later, Francis Scott Key 
wrote to Governor Gayle, “If the officers and soldiers will 
not be forthcoming to take their trial, I shall not have 
the pleasure of defending them and you will have to for- 
feit their bond.” 

But the Indian troubles continue to flare. Jackson was 
charged with usurpation of authority, “to enable a few 
Government pet agents and surveyors to purchase reser- 
vations for a trifle.” And the widow of Owens petitioned 
the Congress to make inquiry into the death of her hus- 
band who “had been killed upon order of the Secretary 
of State.” 

The inquiry was opposed by Clement Comer Clay, who 
considered that no practical benefit would arise. But 
there were troubles ahead. The Indian war of 1836 was 
to be fought under his administration, and Russell County 
was the center of hostilities. 


Chapter IV 


INDIAN WARFARE 


Za ps HPN our study of the Creek Indians we know that 

alps q their last home, east of the Mississippi River, 
at) was in Alabama, from where in conformity 
6 with the provisions of the Treaty of Cusseta 
he emigrated to lands in the West which had been set 
apart for them. Their last stronghold was Russell County, 
which could boast of having been their national capital. 
The great outlines of their character have been delineated 
to the final catastrophe in their history. 

The Creeks had long been known as a powerful and 
restless Confederacy. The original band, the Muscogees, 
which in their own language gave the name to the whole 
Nation, claimed to have always inhabited the country 
occupied by them. The treaty, which now called for their 
removal, resulted in the episode known in American his- 
tory as the Creek War of 1836. 

Studies of the workings of the mind of the Creek Indian 
show that he always believed that he would be the victor. 

Largely ignorant of the overwhelming resources of the 
whites, day and night kept in a continual frenzy by his 
prophets, he did not believe that his strongholds could be 
taken. The belief of the Indians in the impregnability of 
their locations was shown time and again. The war of 
1836 was added proof. Long before it ended brigades of 
state troops had to be called out, and in addition to the 
militia United States troops were sent to the scene of 
the trouble. 

The contributing influences to the outbreak were in 
many cases directly traceable to the white speculators to 
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whom the Indians had traded their holdings, for while 
the United States government stood honorably by the 
stipulations of the treaty, the Indians were victimized in 
the onrush of the whites to obtain cheap lands. Through 
- land frauds and gross underpayment for parts of the reser- 
vation, and the whites moving in too soon, the Creeks had 
just cause for complaint. There were also other reasons 
for their dissatisfaction. Prior to the Creek Cession, the 
State exerted civil and criminal jurisdiction over them, 
although the U. S. Agent, Colonel John Crowell, had 
primary authority within the bounds of the Nation. But 
the Creeks, nor any other Indians, had any political or 
civil rights other than those of protection under the law. 
It was unlawful for Indians to be found hunting, trapping 
or fishing within the settled limits of Alabama, or upon 
any lands to which Indian title had been extinguished. 
The punishment provided for the sale of gun, trap, or 
trappings and the payment of the proceeds to the Agent of 
the Nation. A jail sentence was provided in the event of 
the second offence. 

Other legislative acts, especially in the State of Georgia, 
affected the Indians living in Alabama. For while only 
a few resided in Georgia, they made themselves trouble- 
some by coming over from Russell County during the day, 
and great mobs roamed the streets of Columbus. They 
were finally forbidden from crossing the river, into Geor- 
sia. A writer of those times called the Creeks a “remnant 
of drunkards and beggars.” There was great suffering 
among them, caused by a lack of food. Their corn crop 
had failed and game was scarce. There was an epidemic 
of small-pox. “Out of this Indian country,”’ commented a 
recent writer “sprang Russell County in December of 
1832, and by 1835 there was definite proof that war 
would come with the Creeks. Many opposed the treaty 
and with the five-year period near an end, they became 
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sullen and committed crimes not only on the whites but 
on members of their own race who favored the treaty.” 

And so in the eighteen-thirties the mere discovery of a 
new Indian trail was alarming. It struck terror to the 
settlers, alerted the militia and stirred the U. S. troops 
on the border to greater watchfulness. Such a trail was 
mentioned in the following dispatch from General Win- 
field Scott, addressed to Colonel Beall, of the First 
Mounted Regiment, Georgia Volunteers. It appears that 
Colonel Crowell had been notified at Fort Mitchell and 
that Paddy Carr, the half-breed Indian, who was an 
attaché at the Indian Agency, commanding the trust of 
the settlers, was entrusted with an important mission. 

General Scott’s dispatch gave his location at Roanoke, a 
village on the Chattahoochee River, in Stewart County, 
opposite Cottonton, and which had suffered attack from 
the Indians, who had taken the settlers by surprise, and 
cutting them off from escape to a block house, had burned 
the village. 


‘Head Qrs. Army of the South, 
“Camp Roanoke, June 25, 1836. 
“Sir— 

“It is reported by an officer that an Indian trail has 
been observed about three miles, more or less, below this, 
passing from the river towards the east; it is supposed to be 
made by the enemy escaping to Florida, the numbers un- 
known; the officer who observed the trail will be directed to 
accompany you in order to place you upon it. 

“It is my wish that you promptly, with three companies 
of horse under your command, do place yourself upon it 
and pursue and overtake the party of Indians. In that 
event, I have no doubt, you will give a good account of 
them. I cannot prescribe the length of time you will be out, 
nor the distance you will have to go. I can only say that 
you will pursue whilst there is hope of overtaking the party 
and as long as you can find the means of subsisting your 
command. Paddy Carr has been directed to place under 
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your orders from three to five of his Indians who cannot 
fail to be of great use to you in judging of, and following 
up the trail. Wishing you every success in your expedi- 
tion, and having full confidence in your zeal, activity and 
intelligence, 


‘IT remain, Sir, with great respect, 
“Yr obt servt 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
“To Colonel Beall, 


‘First Mounted Regiment, 
“Georgia Volunteers. 


Many of these outrages were reported in The Columbus 
Enquirer, which declared editorially: “It is high time 
these blood-thirsty beings should be hunted and made to 
suffer for their crimes.” 


The Columbus Guards were organized and companies 
were established for guard duty each night, with an 
alarm system worked out, but more and more the Creek 
attacks in small ways increased and the surge toward war 
now found many Russell County settlers fleeing for their 
lives. 

The center of hostilities extended from the Big Uchee 
Bridge on the old Federal Road, in Russell County, to 
Irwinton, now Eufaula, though depredations were com- 
mitted all along the Federal Road, then the principal 
thoroughfare from Augusta, Georgia, through the Nation 
to the West. Several murders were committed, ten fleeing 
settlers being killed at Uchee Bridge, and there were mur- 
ders between Sand Fort and Fort Bainbridge. The Macon 
Messenger informed the settlers of Indian outbreaks, which 
threw them into the greatest apprehension of the hostile 
intentions which centered around Hitchity. The frontier 
now heard of the steamer Hyperion, heading for Colum- 
bus, being fired upon just opposite Woolfork’s Bend. The 
pilot was killed. The Indians were now boldly crossing 
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the Chattahoochee. Five hundred were known to have 
crossed at Bryant’s Ferry. The Macon Messenger an- 
nounced the threat of the Indians to disobey orders and to 
hunt, ‘‘as soon as the leaves put out”, on the Georgia side, 
where game was abundant. 

The frontier was terrorized to such an extent that The 
Columbus Enquirer published an extra edition, that the 
settlers might be fully informed of Indian depredations. 


‘Previous to our last publication” said the article in 
part, “all the settlers below the Federal Road have come 
in. Since that time the Indians have destroyed a family 
(Mr. Davis’, consisting of seven persons), a few miles 
above the Federal Road and many of the settlers in that 
neighborhood have fled to town. The plantations below 
Fort Mitchell have been burned and a few negroes are 
missing. Several large buildings on these plantations were 
burned to the ground on Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
The bridges also on Big and Little Uchee have been 
burned. The furniture of all the deserted houses, which 
have been visited, is destroyed and cattle killed. 

‘A scouting party of fifty men went out yesterday, but 
returned, without finding Indians, except a small party of 
friendly Indians. Last night it was expected that the 
plantations in Broken Arrow Bend, from three to seven 
miles below this, would be burned. . . This morning a 
party of 40 whites and 15 friendly Indians repaired to the 
place, to defend the plantations. A letter was received 
from Marshall’s settlement, fifteen miles above this, con- 
taining information that the neighborhood had yesterday 
embodied themselves (thirty in number); they had a 
small brush with about 50 Indians, killed one and 
wounded several others. So that it is certain they are 
hostile above the Federal Road also. From all we can 
learn, the Hitchetees, Uchees and Tallassees, are all hos- 
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tile. This is the opinion of Nea-Micco, the head chief.” 

Now, even more Alabama residents migrated to Colum- 
bus and conditions became greatly crowded. The En- 
quirer reported the streets packed with people who had 
-fled the murdering Indians, saying “this city presents a 
scene of confusion and distress such as we neverbefore 
witnessed.’’ More than 2,000 residents west of the river 
had poured into the city. 

Small parties were sent out to many persons, but find- 
ing many others dead lying along the road in Alabama. 

The news, too, from Fort Mitchell was alarming. One 
thousand arms had been sent to reinforce the garrison, 
and Colonel Crowell, in his communications to the settlers, 
had only the most discouraging reports. A letter, dated 
May 9, informed them of the murder of four persons and 
that many negroes had been taken off. Colonel Crowell 
had sent word to many of the chiefs of these disasters, and 
the chiefs had replied that the young men were bent on 
war and had assembled near the Federal Road in order to 
be able to attack any troops that might march into the 
Nation. In this letter, Colonel Crowell also announced 
the murder of Major William Flournoy, “killed and 
scalped a few miles below Fort Mitchell.’” 

This atrocity further enraged the settlers. The manner 
of his death aroused them to possibly the highest pitch of 
resentment since the outbreak. The Indians had am- 
bushed him at the road-crossing on Wilasti Creek, near 

*An account of the ambushing of Major William Flournoy appears in the 
Autobiography of Mr. Sol Smith, the noted actor, whose journal has been pre- 
viously quoted. By a strange fatality, Mr. Smith was supplied with the details 
of this tragedy by Mr. James Kivlin, of Columbus, who wrote to him at the time 
the occurrence was driving the settlers to a determined resentment. Major Flour- 
noy, it was established in the Autobiography, was in Columbus the night before 
his death and had a conversation with Mr. Smith whom he had sought out for 
the purpose of talking of the fatal encounter which he had had with the younger 
brother of the actor at the tavern in old Milledgeville. This had occurred four 
years prior, and Major Flournoy had since been tortured by the memory of it. 
The conversation was in front of a livery stable in Columbus. The date and the 


details of Mr. Kivlin’s communication corroberated the Indian attack. (Quoted by 
Brannon. ) 
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the Water Melon Creek, a few miles from a settlement 
which later became famous as Vilula. Major Flournoy 
had migrated from Putnam County, Georgia, to Russell 
County, and had settled on a grant which, although still 
in the Creek Nation, had been purchased after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty. This plantation was near the mouth 
of the Hatchechubbee Creek. 


This occurrence has been noted by several writers. Not 
all accounts coincide, but the main facts are substantially 
the same. Bearing most direct on this affair is a talk that 
Dr. R. B. McCann had some years ago with an ex-slave on 
Major Flournoy’s plantation. Dr. McCann’s article was 
published in Arrow Points. This slave was known as 
‘Aunt’? Susan Thomas, and at the time that Dr. McCann 
talked with her she was living near Cottonton, in Russell 
County, on the Hirsch Plantation, which had been ac- 
quired from the former owners. “Although she had lived 
to a great age,” wrote Dr. McCann, “she was able to 
recall the time when she had come with other slaves 
into the Creek Indian Country. She could not give any 
dates, but she remembered that she was nine years old 
and of spending the night, on the Georgian side, in a 
large log-house near the river, where all the slaves were 
locked up to prevent them from running away. She 
remembered that the Indians were at first friendly, but 
became alarmed and hostile toward so many new set- 
tlers. According to this former slave, Major Flournoy 
was friendly with the Creeks. He hunted and fished 
with a young boy by the name of Billy, whose confi- 
dence he believed he had won. But the Creeks were 
secretly planning on a great massacre of the whites, and 
on Major Flournoy hearing of it he told the young Creek 
boy that he was going to Columbus to get some big guns. 
The boy reported this information to the Creeks and when 
Major Flournoy started on his trip, the Creeks ambushed 
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him at the point where the old slave called Black Water 
Creek. The Indians divided into bodies, one on each side 
of the road, allowing Major Flournoy to get between 
them before they began shooting. Although mortally 
wounded, he managed to hang on to his horse, which ran 
up the road for some distance, to where the village of 
Vilula was later established, and there fell, the Indians 
scalping him. 

‘‘A squaw brought the news to his plantation. She was 
a cripple and had to walk on her knees. When she was 
asked how far it was to the place where he was killed, she 
held up five fingers, indicating that it was five miles. 
There were no white people on the plantation, but a 
young negro slave found his master’s body, and unable to 
move it, made his way through the woods to Columbus. 
When the whites learned of the occurrence, he was sent 
back for the body.’” 

This Flournoy murder was followed by a massacre on a 
large scale. Only a few days later, the Indians ambushed 
a body of settlers, mostly women and children, at the Big 
Uchee Bridge. After killing all the men, the Indians 
scalped the women and children and placed them in the 
wagon. They then tied fodder to the tails of the mules 
and to each wagon wheel and set the fodder on fire. The 
mules ran off, throwing the dying women and children 
out, while the Indians looked on in glee. This massacre 
occurred at what is known as Nuckolls’ Bridge. 

Estimates of the death of the whites were now high. 
The Columbus Enquirer of June 9 carried a long account 
of a battle which had occurred a week earlier, “one of 

*Dr. R. B. McCann is a noted collector of Indian relics, which have long 
formed an interesting exhibit in his office at Hurtsboro. In addition to his 
private collection, he has preserved numerous articles and scientific journals 
bearing on the Indian history of Russell County and Alabama’s rich aboriginal 
records. For many years he has urged the publication, in book format, the 


history of a county which from his own investigations and collections were proof 
of the county’s unrivaled evidences of a prehistoric people. 
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the most serious and desperate engagements.” Large 
plantations were being totally destroyed. Negroes were 
carried off. The plantation of Paddy Carr, the noted half- 
breed, was destroyed. 

The headquarters of the Alabama troops were near Fort 
Moore, in Russell County, while the Tennessee Brigade 
occupied Camp Jordan, where General Winfield Scott had 
been in command for a short time. Captain John Page of 
the United States Army, a captain in the Fourth Infantry, 
was in command at Fort Mitchell, which was of necessity 
the supply base, it being a regular U. S. Military Post. 
There was the “Regiment of Observation”, which was 
organized at the beginning of the outbreaks. The move- 
ments of the militia in the various counties were tighten- 
ing the defense lines, with such outstanding commanders 
as Colonel William Wellborn and Brigadier General 
Moore and Major Patterson. In the West, General Jessup 
was surpressing the red men. 

The Creeks at this time were making every effort to 
cross the Chattahoochee River in order to reach the Semi- 
noles in Florida, and General Scott had moved down the 
river to prevent them. But now the frontier heard of the 
attacks on the stage coaches—the mail stages which ran 
from Columbus to Montgomery and traversed what was 
known as the old Federal Road. And to the account of a 
young soldier who had been ordered to join the command 
of General Scott at Columbus at the moment when all 
the forces were being put in motion to quell the Indians, 
we may now turn to see Indian warfare at its worse. 

The stages from these respective points, each bearing 
the U. S. mail, usually met about half way on the route. 
The stage from Columbus, driven by a Mr. Green, was 
attacked by the Indians about twenty miles west of 
Columbus, the driver and horses slain and the coach 
robbed. The stage from Montgomery was also attacked a 
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short distance from the scene of the catastrophe. This 
stage contained beside the driver, Samuel Hardaway and 
a Mr. Kingsbury. Hardaway was returning to his home 
at Columbus from Texas, where he had participated in 
_ the famous battle of San Jacinto, and was well armed. 

When the firing began, the driver laid whip to the 
frightened horses and dashed wildly along the road with 
every prospect of a successful escape. This, however, was 
not to be easily accomplished. Suddenly they came upon 
the Columbus stage which, together with the dead horses 
and driver, blockaded the road. The horses became un- 
manageable and, turning into the woods, upset the stage. 
The driver, quickly detaching one of the horses, mounted 
him and made good his escape into Columbus. 

Springing out of the overturned coach, Hardaway took 
refuge in a cane-brake nearby, and here, lying upon the 
ground, with arms in readiness, prepared to sell his life 
as dearly as possible. The Indians were not long in fol- 
lowing their intended victim. 

Hardaway, being an old soldier was used to the cun- 
ning of the dusky foes and quietly awaited their coming. 
At last he heard a gentle rustling sound and saw a tall 
warrior with a gun in his right hand, parting the cane 
with his left and cautiously approaching. A shot from 
Hardaway brought him to the ground dead. A moment 
of ominous silence followed and the savages, knowing 
that their companion had paid the forfeit of his daring 
with his life, gave a yell of disappointment and fled. 

Hardaway remained concealed in the cane until night 
and then made his way to Columbus. It was never posi- 
tively known what became of Kingsbury but it was gen- 
erally believed that having been captured he was carried 
to an Indian camp a few miles below the scene of disaster 
on the Big Uchee Creek and there murdered. This belief 
was confirmed after the termination of the war by finding 
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at that place the skull of a white man from which the 
eye-teeth were gone, and it was said by his friends that 
Kingsbury had lost those teeth. Many arrests were made 
among the Indians on account of these depredations, and 
the prisoners were held under the double charge of mur- 
der and robbing the U. S. mail. 

“Soon afterwards,” to quote further from this officer’s 
account, “our company was ordered to General Jessup’s 
camp at Sand Fort to bring these prisoners to Columbus. 
We took with us the surviving stage driver, carrying the 
U. S. mail, and were the first white men to pass through 
the hostile territory after the robbery. When we arrived 
at Sand Fort we found that General Jessup had moved 
into Tuskegee, taking his prisoners with him. Coming to 
this place we learned that General Jessup had continued 
his march to Montgomery. 

“My horse being jaded, I was left at Tuskegee and the 
company moved on to overtake Jessup. This accom- 
plished, they returned, bringing with them a chief, Jim 
Henry, and two noted warriors charged with the murder 
of Green and with robbing the mail. These were turned 
over to the authorities. The chief was subsequently tried, 
acquitted, and returned to the Nation. The others were 
not so fortunate, but being convicted, were hung at 
Girard. When being led to the gallows, these two braves, 
undaunted by the early prospect of death, paused at a 
burnt pine stump and smeared their faces and bodies with 
smut, in lieu of paint, sang their death song, and when on 
the gallows raised the war whoop, dying as they had 
lived—without fear.” 

The Creek Indians capitulated in the Spring of 1837. 
No longer able to offer any resistance, a band of two hun- 
dred warriors established themselves on the upper waters 
of the Hatchechubbee Creek, from where they retired 
down the stream to Sawokli, at its mouth, where, sur- 
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rounded by the Alabama troops and the U. S. soldiers, the 
surrender took place. From the Pea River swamp came 
the news also of surrender to General William Wellborn, 
in the bleak March winds; and now at Fort Mitchell, in 
Russell County, the entire garrison waited for them to 
come in. Colonel Crowell was there, and so was Paddy 
Carr, the half-breed, and who had been mentioned in one 
of General Scott’s messages for his patriotism—Paddy 
Carr, born at Fort Mitchell and in his infancy had been 
taken into the family of Colonel Crowell. 

These, we know, saw the last of the Creeks who, under 
the command of General Patterson, came that day to the 
U. S. Agency. Some one else witnessed that scene, for in 
the files of that time we find this poignant note from one 
who saw the last of the Creek Nation and left a brief 
record of that remnant of a once powerful tribe: 


“On the 22 June, we witnessed the grand entree of a 
drove of savages into the Fort (Mitchell) consisting of 
men, women and children, in all about 1000; among 
them 200 warriors; they were brought in by a battalion 
of Alabama Cavalry, under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Patterson. The men were placed within the walls of the 
Fort, while the women and children were encamped out- 
side. It was an assemblage of human beings such as we 
had never before witnessed, and the sight filled us with 
thoughts and feelings to which we shall not give vent at 
this time. They were of all ages, from a month old to a 
hundred years—of all sizes, from the little papoosie to 
the giant warrior. The old ‘Blind King’, as he is called, 
rode in the center of the throng, and although it had been 
many years since he beheld the light of day, yet his feel- 
ings of hostility continued to rankle at his heart.” 
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Chapter I 
HISTORY ALONG THE OLD FEDERAL ROAD 






4N Indian trail! A horse path through the Creek 
Na Indian country! Such was the original Federal 

mM Road which was formally recognized at a 
3 EX treaty with the Creeks on November 14, 1805, 
at Washington, and signed by Henry Dearborn, Secretary 
of War, as U. S. Commissioner, and William McIntosh of 
Coweta, as head of a delegation of chieftans. In considera- 
tion of $12,000.00 in money, goods or implements of 
husbandry, at the option of the Creek Nation, annually 
for eight years, and $11,000.00 in cash annually for ten 
years, the Nation ceded certain lands on the Oconee 
and Ocmulgee Rivers in Georgia, and this path forever 
through the Nation to the U. S. Government. “A horse- 
path through the Creek Country from the Ocmulgee to 
the Mobile,” so read the treaty. It was the second of the 
great highways in the Gulf country to receive Federal 
recognition. 

“It was the great pans from the South Atlantic 
Seaboard and the interior of Georgia to the whole of 
South Alabama and South Mississippi,” wrote Owen in his 
History of Alabama. “Its influence was far-reaching. In 
historic importance it is rivaled only by the Natchez 
Trace. For Alabama history proper it must take first 
rank. It entered the state at Fort Mitchell in Russell 
County and passed in part through the present counties 
of Russell, Macon, Montgomery, Lowndes and Butler, 
formed a part of the boundary between Monroe and 
Conecuh Counties, and continued through Baldwin and 
Washington Counties. Along its route in early days were 
135 
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located Fort Mitchell and Fort Bainbridge, in Russell 
County, Fort Hull in Macon County, Mt. Meigs in Mont- 
gomery County, Fort Dale in Butler County, and Fort 
Montgomery in Baldwin County. About 1807, it was ex- 
tended from Fort Stephens to Natchez.” 

The route followed a water shed and few streams 
crossed it. The Uchee in Russell County and Line Creek 
in Montgomery County were the only two large streams 
which crossed it in the present State of Alabama. Its 
eastern end was marked with a military post, and where a 
factory or trading house and a place of residence for the 
Agent of Indian Affairs were located. Its western end 
was at Fort Stephens, later St. Stephens. 

By 1811 the Government, for further consideration, 
secured permission from the Indians to widen it in order 
that wheeled vehicles could travel it, and with the engi- 
neers at work it soon became known, and from that time 
on, as “The Federal Road.” The first licensed stopping 
place in what is now Alabama was at Sam Manack’s 
house.” Stopping places in what is now Russell County 
were Fort Mitchell, Crabbtree’s Inn on the Uchee Creek, 
Royston’s at Sand Fort, and Kendall Lewis’ tavern at Fort 
Bainbridge. The Walter B. Lucas tavern was on the 
boundary line of the Nation. In addition to the consent 
of the Indians to mark out the road, the treaty stipulated 
that it should be considered as extending to a reasonable 
distance on either side, so that travelers thereon might at 
any time leave the marked track for the purpose of find- 
ing subsistence and proper camping places. 

But the Indian chiefs were required to maintain houses 
of entertainment along the road. The early records show 
that at Fort Mitchell, Little Prince, head of the Lower 
Creeks, was what was known as the “sleeping partner” 


* This site has been marked by the Alabama Anthropological Society. It is 
one mile west of Grange Hall School in Montgomery County. 
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of the proprietor of the inn, and at Fort Bainbridge, Big 
Warrior, chief of the Upper Creeks, appears to have been 
interested in the tavern of Kendall Lewis, who had mar- 
ried one of his daughters. Incidentally, the students of 
those times find in the significant statement that Big 
Warrior was a silent partner with Captain Lewis in the 
establishment at Fort Bainbridge, an explanation as to 
why General John Floyd put a base there. The Little 
Prince and the Big Warrior were the two speakers of the 
Nation, the two heads of the council. These posts, Fort 
Mitchell and Fort Bainbridge, and others established 
about this time, were outposts in the Indian Country 
established by the Governor of Georgia according to 
agreements of Congress with that State. “The Little 
Prince was a property owner of some means at Broken 
Arrow, adjoining Fort Mitchell, as was Big Warrior, ad- 
joining Fort Bainbridge, therefore General Floyd’s pur- 
pose in establishing friendly relations with these two men 
of influence, by erecting near them, these outposts, can 
be well understood.” 

The early history of this “path” begins when the 
British traders out from Charleston came into the Indian 
country, when the Spanish traders from Pensacola pushed 
their way north over the identical route, when the British 
government, after the outbreak of the Revolution, sent its 
agents into the territory—a succession of events which 
awakened the young American republic to interest itself 
in the far Southeast. : 

But distinguished travelers came over this path long 
before the government undertook its improvement. We 
have shown that along this path traveled General James 
Oglethorpe, of the Colony of Georgia, on his long journey 
in 1739 to Coweta Town; William Bartram, the naturalist, 
with his pack-horses, and caravan of traders, stopping 
long enough to make note of the southern buckeye, left 
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a record of his journeyings; Adair, the historian, traveled 
it before the Revolution; the Grand Duke, Saxe-Weimar 
Eisenbach, who, enchanted with the natural beauty of 
the country, compared it with descriptions familiar to him 
of the Brazilian forests; the exotic views obtained from 
rough bridges over the marshy places stimulated his 
imagination—the native magnolia grandiflora, “sixty-five 
feet high”; James Stuart, the Scotsman, in his stage-coach, 
which turned over time and again, to be righted by his 
valet. Over it came the rolling hogsheads, where with 
shafts attached to trunions, and with goods well-packed, 
the pioneers made their perilous journeys. The road 
echoes with the past. In 1806, Aaron Burr, under arrest 
for treason, on his way to Richmond to stand trial, came 
over this path. The difficulties of travel were many. It 
was a rainy season, and he and his escort experienced 
great inconvenience, not only because of the constant 
downpour, but from the swollen streams. Hundreds of 
Indians were encountered along the way. The prisoner, 
we are told, conducted himself with composure and never 
complained of sickness or fatigue. The party left Alabama 
at the Chattahoochee River, near what later became Fort 
Mitchell. As late as 1825, General Lafayette, with a mili- 
tary calvacade, passed along the Federal Road on his way 
from Fort Mitchell through the Creek Indian country. 


All the stopping places provided fairly comfortable ac- 
commodations, some of them luxurious. At these “houses 
of entertainment”, the food prices and the lodging were 
regulated by the government, through the Agent for 
Indian Affairs. They were located on an average of six- 
teen miles between each inn. The hosts apparently were 
men of education, of genial personality, of excellent con- 
nections, and who were accomplished in various ways. 
They were equally at home with the frontiersmen, the 
soldiers of the garrison, and with distinguished travelers 
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from the continent, and the great tide of immigration 
represented by settlers from Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. And they knew how to deal with the Indians. 


Captain Lewis encouraged his guests to participate in 
the sports of those days, one of which was the hunting of 
panthers with dogs. Wolves were also hunted and the 
trapping of partridges was generally indulged in, and on 
one occasion fifty-seven birds at a catch was reported. 
That the meals were plentiful is shown by the diaries of 
the travelers; for dinner, roast beef, roast turkey, roast 
pork, venison with sour sauce, sweet potatoes, white and 
Indian bread. The Indian women peddled chickens and 
roasted ground nuts could be purchased, as well as the 
wild pecan-hickory nut. 

Fort Mitchell was the main base and the safest point 
of rendezvous for the whites in that section. “It was 
under the protecting wings of Coweta Town”’, points out 
Brannon, ‘‘and the natives were in most of the disturb- 
ances consistently the friends of the whites. During its 
continuous history there are no records that the fort was 
garrisoned prior to 1814, but as the Federal Road after 
1811 was widely used, it was a stopping place; and with 
the general assignment of U. S. troops to the posts in 
the Gulf country in the middle eighteen-twenties, Fort 
Mitchell is credited with a part of the garrison at Fort 
Barancas, while with the cutting of the Three Notch Road 
from the military post at Pensacola to the head town of 
the Indians for the transfer of troops, there was a continu- 
ous movement.” Indeed, we may point somewhat roman- 
tically to the fact that it is shown that a detail of soldiers 
from Fort Barancas, in command of Lieutenant John 
Rogers Nelson Luckett, a Marylander, widened the path 
which by agreement between the United States and the 
Indians provided the passage through the Indian Nation 
to allow migrating settlers into the Tombigbee country. 
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This trail, of course, was long known to the Indians. “It 
crossed the Chattahoochee River below and under the hill 
from the great town of Coweta, with the main path 
proceeding west. The trail crossed the Uchee Creek 
below the junction of the two streams and continued 
along the water shed west and southwest.” It was this 
widened path which Peter Hamilton, the Alabama his- 
torian, compared to the old Roman Appian Way. No 
traveler who traversed it failed to be impressed with the 
meanderings of the roadway as it followed the ridge 
through western Russell County, and through eastern 
Macon. ‘From a point twelve miles to the east of Fort 
Bainbridge and for practically thirty miles, one journeys 
along the ridge, where on both sides stretch picturesque 
valleys, the headwaters of streams flowing both into the 
Chattahoochee and into the Alabama Rivers. One traveler 
notes that ‘the two wells’ which rise on either side of 
Fort Bainbridge flow in opposite directions. No doubt he 
referred to these streams which empty their waters into 
the Tallapoosa River on the north and the Cowikee Creek 
on the south.” 

And it fell to Brannon, whose forebears in Russell 
County owned lands on the Old Federal Road, to write of 
its passing into oblivion, at least as far as its existence as 
a principal highway of traffic, when for a hundred years 
it had been the main thoroughfare. 

“The designated State Highway from Montgomery east 
to Columbus, Georgia, does not follow the old route, and 
there is no improved road over the old Federal Route in 
Russell County, except from the Uchee Bridge, west to the 
Brannon place, and from a point where the old Federal 
Road passed Sand Fort to Uchee. The old roadway from 
Uchee, west to Warrior Stand, is yet open, but it is diffi- 
cult to travel by auto. Most of the descendants of the 
early families along the old road have moved from the 
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western section of the county, and there is little left to 
remind one of its early prominence, except the monu- 
ments in the old graveyards, several of which are to be 
seen from the roadside.” 

And yet today descendants of the pioneers who lived 
on, or adjacent, to the old Federal Road are able to recall 
incidents told them by their forebears and which in the 
telling lose none of their flavor. From a never-ending 
chain, we may draw upon Mr. Monroe A. Bush, whose 
forebears were a part of that rich history, and who 
handed down a legacy of the storied past, woven now 
into many a written account from Mr. Bush’s storehouse 
of incidents and events, connected with the life of the 
pioneers. 

‘More than a century ago,” so begins one of Mr. Bush’s 
delightful stories, ‘‘on the historic road from Sand Fort to 
Uchee Postoffice, Ezell, the wagon-maker, supplied the 
pioneers with nearly all the wagons that were built in 
this particular period. There were no factories in this 
section and farmers and travelers had to depend on local 
craftsmen. His commodious wagon works, two miles 
south of McKissick’s Hill, combined a wood-working plant 
and a blacksmith’s shop. 

‘The country abounded in fine oak and hickory, which 
cut and stored for a long period, and thoroughly seasoned, 
was worked into good wagons. The running gears, axles 
and bolsters were made of high grade split hickory and 
the hubs were turned out of post-oak. They lasted for 
generations. These workmen, under the master crafts- 
man, fitted the componant parts so neatly and staunchilly 
that the wagons never became ‘shackly.’ 

“Along with Ezell was a cabinet-maker by the name of 
Brown, and, like his fellow craftsmen, was an artist. He 
was called ‘Fifteen Brown.’ I once asked why he was 
always referred to by this name and was told that in some 
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of the Indian troubles he had been accused of running off 
with fifteen bushels of buckshot but that he had corrected 
that charge by saying that he had carried only eight 
bushels at separate times. Brown’s work was somewhat 
diversified, as he employed coopers as well as cabinet- 
makers, and to say that these men were masters of their 
calling puts it but mildly, as some of their products are 
in use today, after the lapse of nearly a century. 

“The coopers made trays, buckets, barrels, kegs, piggins 
and tubs, and while the other workmen were producing 
bedsteads, chairs, tables, sideboards, and desks, they were, 
too, doing each job in a masterly way. One of their cedar 
cord bedsteads today would bring in the antique market 
enough money to buy an ordinary furniture factory. 
Some of these large four-poster bedsteads were so beauti- 
fully done it was hardly believable that wood could be 
wrought out in such high finish. 

‘“Clopton’s field was two miles southeast. It was here 
that an early soap works was put in operation by a man 
of the same name. He burned oak and hickory wood and 
dripped lye... The Confederate Government pressed him 
into service and from 1861 to 1865 he made soap for the 
Army. The process was to leach the lye from the ashes 
of the oak and hickory, store it in earthen or iron vessels 
and mix it with fats and greases in specified amounts. All 
refuse greases from slaughtering hogs and sheep was used 
and the old ash hopper served its day nobly.” 

On the road to Uchee lived the Gallups, the Weavers, 
the Williamsons, the Chadwicks, and Cadenhead fami- 
lies. The Griffith Porter house was just east and the Bush 
place was just west of the Fort. Nearer the Uchee Creek 
lived the Boykins, and the Bickerstaff place was ‘“‘over the 
creek.”’ Old man Porter was a first settler. The first of 
the Chadwicks built his log-house on a high ridge about a 
mile from the fort site and nearer the Hitchitee Post Caney 
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The house still survives—those sixteen-inch square logs, 
the shed room and the ell. Old ware, a meat platter, 
and other articles of antique value form a part of the 
collection. 

Stopping today at a cross-roads, you will be told of one 
of the noted pioneers who is buried at Sand Fort. This 
was Dr. Thomas McDonough Grant, a successful country 
doctor and a large planter. He was from Halifax County, 
North Carolina, where he was born in 1814. He was a _ 
graduate of the Jefferson Medical College and the South 
Carolina Medical College, at Charleston, and settled at. 
Sand Fort in 1841. He married Mary Jane Benton, a 
daughter of James Benton and niece of Colonel John 
Crowell. They had a large family, one of the sons, James 
Benton Grant, after serving in the Confederate Army, 
settled in the West, where he became Governor of Colo- 
rado, and was interested in the smelting and refining 
business. One of the younger Grants became U. S. District 
Attorney in Alaska, and settled the seal fishery dispute 
with Great Britain. Another son became an eminent phy- 
sician and surgeon. But Dr. Grant, the founder of the 
family in Russell County, never left Sand Fort. 

Frank B. Vann, “Old Captain Brinson’’, whose son was 
the last to run the Sand Fort store, the Blassengames, and 
the Bellamys come into the stream of the folk who made 
Sand Fort. But for the story of greatest significance one 
must read of the meeting of Brevet-Major General James 
H. Wilson, of the United States Army, and General 
Robert Allen. 

“Bob Allen of Sand Fort and General Wilson, on that 
memorable raid in 1865, came face to face,” wrote Mr. 
Bush. “Out from the West were coming the hosts of a 
victorious army, along the trail surveyed and cut out 
years before. The advance guard was now in sight and 
what was to be done must be done quickly. As they drew 
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near, one of the old Scotch women, who occupied as arite- 
bellum mansion, tied a white sheet on a quilting frame 
and ordered one of the fifteen-year-old boys to stand in 
the road and wave this flag of peace.” 

Mr. Bush, in his account, described the victors face to 
face with that emblem which halted the advance guard 
and stopped the attacking forces. When the order came 
to halt, this brave woman asked the commander for 
protection. 

‘Not a barn was looted, nor any food destroyed. And 
General Wilson placed a guard around the store, the barn, 
the warehouse, but he himself, with his aides, were the 
only guards around the mansion. And there, in the spaci- 
ous dining hall, he dined with his host ‘Bob Allen.’ 

‘And there on the porch of the store, barrels of brandy 
were brought from the distilling plant just back of the 
Sand Fort store and peach and apple brandy was given by 
the host to the weary soldiers of the Federal Army. Gen- 
eral Wilson is said to have referred to that occasion as the 
greatest ‘treat’ of the conflict. Robert Allen is buried by 
the side of the road in the private cemetery of the family. 
He was said to have been blessed with keen wit. From 
1830 to 1870 he was a famous figure at Sand Fort, a road- 
builder, the operator of the first store, a ‘goodly pioneer’, 
who amassed a fortune, built a palatial home, saw the 
Southern sun warm his cotton fields which brought their 
fleecy wealth to the cross-roads merchant.” 

The burial ground of the Allens is today enshrouded 
in ancient trees, and only those who are interested in 
locating the graves of the pioneers can find it, through 
stubble and brier. But this burial spot is on the lands now 
owned by Mr. Louis Kurnze and is reached by turning off 
the main highway into his private domain of several hun- 
dred acres. On the wooded hillside, among the neglected 
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graves, is a blackened slab, on which is inscribed the 
following: 

To the Memory of 

Mrs. Amanda Allen 

Consort of 
Robert Allen 
Was born February 27, 1829 
and departed this life 
June 13, 1867.1 


There is a link between Sand Fort and Fort Bainbridge 
which cannot be overlooked, and more than one record 
has supplied it—a record which turns us back to the night 
when General Lafayette, with his entourage, arrived at 
Captain Kendall Lewis’ tavern on his way from Fort 
Mitchell to Montgomery. 

“Fort Bainbridge, on the Old Federal Road, where 
Captain Kendall Lewis maintained his famous tavern,” 
recalls Mr. Brannon, “enjoyed favorable mention by 
nearly everybody that passed that way. It was on the 
night of General Lafayette’s visit that Mrs. Lewis pre- 
sented her husband with a son who received the name, 
‘General Lafayette Lewis.’ In my childhood I have often 
heard the older settlers in East Alabama refer to ‘Old Fate 
Lewis.’ It never occurred to me until a few years ago that 
these generally pleasant references were to the son of the 
Georgia Militia Captain, and a grandson of Big Warrior, 


* For researches in the neighborhood of Sand Fort, particularly in the ancient 
cemeteries, a great indebtedness is due to Mr. and Mrs. H. Tomke, of “Thirty 
Acres”, a small but ideal estate on the Seale highway, whose boundary harks 
back to the source of the Silver Run Creek. Through rough ground they found 
the inscriptions quoted here. There are other records supplied by them and 
through their effort to obtain authentic material. Special mention should be 
made of the visit to the site of Haines Crabbtree’s Inn, now the property of the 
Nicholls family. Mrs. Tomke supplied a rough drawing of this terrain. A cross 
county-ride to old Crawford with Mr. and Mrs. Tomke yielded first hand material 
at a cabin occupied by the then oldest surviving slave in Russell County, who 
belonged originally to the Bradley family, but is now living on the plantation 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Brown. He remembered when the Federal army came in 
1865. A short time after this talk with him, he sent a young Negro to the Brown 
home. When Mrs. Brown reached him, he asked to be raised up from his bed, 
and to let him stand on his feet before death came. 
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the upper Creek Chief. Until I began delving into the 
records and found the references to the arrival of ‘General 
Lafayette Lewis’ I never knew who that old man was, 
whose gravestone is by the side of the road. He spent 
most of his life in the neighborhood of his birth, living at 
times near Hitchiti Postoffice. Captain Lewis’ family, 
with the exception of ‘General’, probably went West when 
the Indians emigrated in 1836.” General Lafayette Lewis 
died at Sand Fort and died by his own hand. 

“The old Sand Fort store,” wrote Brannon, ‘‘was a two- 
story building and there was a lodge in the upper story, 
and as all country stores then had, there was a room in 
the back where the proprietor lived if his family was 
small enough, or where the clerk lived, partly for protec- 
tion to the stock and building. The original Sand Fort 
store, the one at the forks of the Hitchiti Bridge Road and 
the Federal Road, is no longer standing in its entirety. 
The dwelling at the Hitchiti Bridge Road has long since 
burned. But on my recent trip into that neighborhood, I 
saw two showcases once used in that old store. In fact, an 
item in my collection of glass containers, a stick candy 
jar, is from the store. It was in that store that ‘General 
Lafayette Lewis’ died. . . 

“The old gentleman left two children, Sarah, who mar- 
ried a prominent Russell County planter and lived but a 
short time, and Nolan, a son who went to Arkansas. 
General Lewis was survived by his widow. They are both 
interred in the old family burying-ground, on the upper 
road (the Wire Road) about nine miles west of the Chatta- 
hoochee River, at what present-day East Alabamians 
know as the Dudleyville Community. 

‘One of my earliest recollections of the repeated refer- 
ences to Old General Lewis, though he doubtless was not 
an old man, was that he rode well. I have always heard 
that he sat his horse with ease.” 


Chapter II 


A BACK-LOG OF INDIAN SITES 


N the comprehensive summary compiled jointly 
ne by the Alabama State Department of Archives 
=) and History and the Alabama Department of 
. Highways, we are reminded that within the 
present boundaries of the State, in its pioneer days, there 
were numerous trading posts, military outposts and de- 
fenses, and that the more than three hundred identified 
Indian town sites indicate a large pre-Columbian popu- 
lation. And in this condensed data we find references to 
old forts and sites in Russell County, many being linked 
with its aboriginal history. Motor roads today spread 
through Russell’s countryside, inviting the traveler to see 
for himself these half-forgotten points. As a county rich 
in aboriginal traditions, and in remains, the approach is 
easy, with such authorities to guide us. 





The present work has previously mentioned old Fort 
Bainbridge, on the western rim of the county, and which 
is noted in the following brief reference of the State’s 
summary: ‘Fort Bainbridge was a United States Military 
Post in 1813, a stage stop, and where there existed in 
pioneer days the most celebrated hotel in the southwest— 
the tavern of Captain Kendall Lewis, with the residence 
of Big Warrior, Chief of the Creek Indians adjacent.” 

Turning to the eastern border of Russell, Fort Mitchell 
is described as “a military establishment in 1811-1837; 
the U. S. Indian Agency in 1821-1837; a celebrated duell- 
ing ground; a United States Military Cemetery; on the 
Old Federal Road at the Chattahoochee River; a celebrated 
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ball ground of Indians in early historic days; side trips to 
18 Lower Creek Indian villages, within 30 minutes auto 
drive; 2 miles from Coweta, oldest town of historic inter- 
est recorded in North America.” 

_ Thus the modern traveler, with guidebook in hand, 
may start on this delightful adventure. The sites, how- 
ever, of many aboriginal towns in Russell County were 
long ago established by the Alabama Anthropological 
Society, from whose published records the following fully 
substantiates the later researches: 


Kawita Chiaha Ihagi 

Upper Kawita, Osotchi Hatchichapa 
Uchi Apalachukla Finhauli 
Hitchiti Witumpka Chiahudshi 
Okoni Tutalosi Cauwaoula 
Sawokli Watulahoka 


Mr. Brannon noted the location of nine mounds in 
Russell County, with only one now known along the 
river, the rest mainly in the central and western sections. 
He points out that while the Lower Creeks and the Uchees 
were seated within its bounds from the earliest historical 
times, that no mounds were known at any of the Yuchian 
or Hitchitan villages. These villages are Yuchi, at the 
mouth of the Uchee Creek; Hitchiti, lower down and 
nearby; Sawokli, at the mouth of the Hatchechubbee 
Creek; Okoni, at the mouth of Snake Creek; Hatchichapa 
and High Log at the headwaters of Hatchechubbee Creek; 
Hiagi, at the mouth of the Hiagee Creek. Some Creek 
town sites were marked with mounds which long ante- 
dated the localities. From Hitchiti and Uchi large num- 
bers of rare objects were secured. 

Chiaha was a Lower Creek town in Russell County, on 
the western bank of the Chattahoochee River, just below 
Osotchi, and contiguous to it. A part of its inhabitants 
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originally came from Yamasi, on the Georgia Coast. In 
1799 the Chiahas had spread out in villages, on the Flint 
River in Georgia, and all had fine stocks of horses, cattle 
and hogs, and they raised corn, rice and potatoes. Of 
these villages Benjamin Hawkins mentions Amakli, and 
Hotali-huyana. The name is a common one among the 
Creeks. The earliest reference is in the De Soto narratives, 
in 1540, but it is not believed that it is the same as the 
one here referred to. Among the Cherokees there was a 
town of the same name, meaning to them, “Where otters 
live.”” In 1832, Schoolcraft, in his Indian Tribes, lists an 
Upper Creek town of Chiaha, with twenty-nine heads 
of families. : 

Chichudshi was a Lower Creek Town in Russell County, 
on a western bank of the Chattahoochee River, in a pine 
forest about one mile and a half west of Hitchiti Town. 
It was planted by the Chiahas and the word is the dimin- 
utive, meaning “Little Chiaha.” A trail crossed the Chat- 
tahoochee River at this point. 

Benjamin Hawkins wrote of Hitchiti, a Lower Creek 
town, as being located on the east bank of the Chattahoo- 
chee River, doubtless near Cottonton Landing, and nearly 
opposite the influx of the Ihagee Creek in Russell County. 
He described the original town, from which two branches 
were thrown off, “‘as a narrow strip of good land, border- 
ing on the river, and back of this it rises into high poor 
land, which spreads off flat. In approaching the town on 
this side, there is no rise, but a great descent to the town 
flat. On the right bank of the river the land is level and 
extends out for two miles, and is of this quality; the 
growth is post-oak, hickory, and pines, all small, then pine 
barrens. The appearance about this town indicates much 
poverty and indolence; they have no fences; they have 
spread out into villages and have the character of being 
honest; they are attentive to the rights of their white 
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neighbors, and no charge of horse-stealing from the 
frontiers has been substantiated against them. The name 
of the town is derived from Hitchiti Creek, by which it 
was known at its junction with the Chattahoochee River, 
but in its upper course at Ahiki, called locally Ihagee.” 

Gaschet notes that among the Creeks the tribe was 
known as Atchik’hade, a Hitchiti word, signifying “white 
heap” (of ashes). They were designated by the Cossatia 
as Pashashli’yha, “mean people.” About 1799 the two 
branch settlements had been thrown off, one Hitchitudshi, 
or Little Hitchiti, across the Chattahoochee, on both sides 
of the Flint River, below the junction of Kinchafoonee 
Creek, and the other, Tutalosi, on a branch of the latter. 
The earliest references to the town are as follows: in 1773, 
when two of the delegates, with the Lower Creek Chiefs, 
were at a conference with General Oglethorpe at Savan- 
nah; and Swan mentions Hitchiti which he visited in 
1791. The language has an archaic form. The Hitchiti 
were later absorbed by the Creeks, but preserved their 
own language. 

Hulitaiga was a lower Creek village on the Chattahoo- 
chee. The name was spelled Hothtetoga by Bartram and 
Hohtago by Swan and signified “war-ford”’, or military 
passage. In later years, a ford was located at Broken 
Arrow, below Kawita. On Belan’s map of 1744 the town 
is shown, as on the west side of the Chattahoochee, but 
later the inhabitants removed to the Tallapoosa River and 
settled on its left bank, opposite Okfuski. They consti- 
tuted one of the seven villages of the Okfuskis. 

Osotchi (Oswichee) was a lower Creek town in Russell 
County, near the right or south back of the Uchee Creek, 
about a mile and a half from the influx with the Chatta- 
hoochee and about the same distance by road from 
Bonacre Landing in Hatcher’s Bend. Its site is about three 
and a half miles from the modern village of Oswichee. To 
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the southeast and adjacent was the town site of Chiaha. 

Northeast, and below the mouth of the Uchee Creek, 
was the town of Yuchi. It was settled sometime prior to 
1791. Hawkins says that “they formerly lived on Flint 
River, and settling here, they built a hothouse in 1794; 
they cultivate with their neighbors, the Cheauhau 
(Chiaha), below their land in the point.” In their old seats, 
the French census of 1760 assigns to the Outchoutchis fifty 
warriors. Swanton is authority for the statement that the 
original language may have been Timacua, but on asso- 
Ciation with the Chiaha, it was supplemented by the 
Hitchiti. Bartram calls the town, Hooseche, and says that 
its inhabitants spoke the Muscogee tongue. 

Apalatchukla was a lower Creek town on the west side 
of the Chattahoochee River and one and a half miles from 
Chiaha on the north. At one time it was the principal 
community among the lower Creeks settlements and was 
called Talua’lako, “large town.” The name was abbre- 
viated to Palatchukla and the Chattahoochee River pre- 
serves the name as Apalachicola, below its confluence 
with the Flint. It was a “white town’’, as Bartram wrote 
of it, (quoted in an earlier chapter), sacred to peace, 
and no human blood was supposed to be spilt there, al- 
though about 1725 the white traders of the original town 
had been killed. One and a half miles below the place 
lay the old town which was abandoned about 1750 on 
account of its unhealthy location. When visited by Wil- 
liam Bartram in 1777, the remains of the “terraces in 
which formerly stood their town house or rotunda and 
square or “areopagus’’ were plainly visible. It was told 
to him that these were the “ruins of an ancient Indian 
town and Fortress.”’ Bartram says the town was esteemed 
as the mother town of the Creek Confederacy. The an- 
cient and correct form of the name is Apalaxtchukla. By 
the French census of 1760 the Apalatchikolis had sixty 
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warriors and was reckoned 36 leagues from Fort Tou- 
louse. De Craney’s map of 1733 placed the site on the east 
side of the Flint River and it is thought that the people 
‘were in reality remnants of the Apalaxaxtchi of the 
Florida coast, who were carried by a large part of Creeks, 
headed by some whites, to South Carolina in 1707-1708, 
and who in 1715 at the outbreak of the Yamasi War, 
moved back to the Chattahoochee. At a council held in 
Savannah, Georgia, July 3, 1761, this town is reported as 
having twenty hunters. It was at this time assigned to 
Macartan and Campbell, Indian traders. 

Sawokli was a lower Creek town in Russell County, 
situated on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, and 
up from the mouth of Wylaunee Creek (Winlni, ‘yellow 
water’). Variously spelled, the town appears on De- 
Crenay’s map in 1733. Hawkins spelled the name Sau- 
woogelo and refers to it as “six miles below Oconee on 
the right bank of the river, a new settlement in the open 
pine forest.” Here Wylaunee flows into the river. A 
change of location is indicated, but the main village of 
Sawoklindske was settled from the main town at a point 
on the east bank of the Chattahoochee, four miles below 
Okoui. The inhabitants belonged to the Hitchiti. In the 
American State Papers, the place was called Swaggles 
Town. Sawokli was the last stand of the hostile Indians. 
It was at this point where they surrendered after being 
surrounded by General Jessup in the Creek War of 1836. 

The site of the village of Watoola, an Indian town near 
the Uchee Creek, two miles north of Marvyn, was identi- 
fied by the finding of aboriginal evidence. The McKin- 
nons and Fullers were among the early settlers. 

Witumpka was a sprawling lower Creek town. It was 
the headquarters of the tribal chieftains after the Treaty 
of 1832. It spread out for three miles along the Uchee 
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Creek, and was twelve miles northwest of the Falls of 
the Chattahoochee River, embracing Perry’s Ford. 

Witumpka Council House is shown to have been located 
west of the bend of Little Creek, and in the fork north of a 
small stream entering the creek from the west, and join- 
ing it immediately on the range line. Historians have al- 
ways been in doubt as to whether the section was set apart 
by the Treaty of 1832 as a public reservation, but that it 
was an important place is proven by General Woodward, 
who refers to having met an “intelligent young man at 
an Indian council at Oweatumka-chee or Falls of Little 
Uchee Creek (where my old friend and camp-mate, Col. 
Henry Moffett, afterwards erected some mills) .” 


Henry Moffett, under the provisions of the treaty of 
1832, bought lands, the survey map of which shows a 
crudely drawn house, and the fact that early maps show 
a square mile designated as ““Wetumpka Council House”’, 
together with Colonel Hawkins’ statement that ‘“Wetum- 
ka” was a small town on the left bank of the creek below 
the falls, and twelve miles northwest from the mother 
town of Kawita, have satisfied Indianologists as to the 
importance of this point, and as the scene of the last 
council held by the Creeks immediately following the 
signing of the 1832 Treaty. 
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Chapter I 


THE FIRST CENSUS OF RUSSELL COUNTY 
(1840) 


pal > JHE first Federal Census of Russell County was 
G Tey made in 1840. The enumeration was indexed 
Pas for this present work. The complete Census, 

: enumerating males and females in each fami- 

ly, according to their respective ages, is, however, omitted 
in this volume, but the names of all heads of families are 
given. This was the first year when the salary for the 
Census enumerators was definitely fixed. The Census is 


the work of Mrs. Pauline Gandred. 












A 


¢ 
QA 


Aaron, Peter Wm. M. Bagget, Wm. A. 
Willam Alume, John Baker, Benj. 
Abercrombie, A. Andrews, George W. Wm. 
Chas. Samu’1 Wm. H. 
Jas. Angle, Thos. Baldwin, Jesse 
Adair, George Ardis, Isaac John C. 
John John Ballard, Dan’! 
Adams, Samu’l Arington, Drury E. M. 
Wm. R. Armstrong, Jas. F. Banks, J. B. 
Akin, James Aron, Newel Barbor, E. S. 
Aldridge, Clark Peter Bard, John 
Jas. K. Arrant, Reddick Barker, Wm. 
Mathise Arrington, Yong Barnett, Lendy 
Nathan Ashley, Robt. Lundy 
Reubin Simon Wm. 
Alexander, Benj. Askew, Jas. Barron, Hyram 
Alford, John C. John Bas, Sam’] 
Allen, Anderson C. Atwell, Benjamin Bass, Hartwell 
Corlee Sterling 
James Babb, Mercer Batson, Caroline 
Josiah Babbill, E. C. C. Battle, Isaac 
Robt. Bacon, John Bauder, Mary A. 
Wm. Bagby, A. G. or H. 
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Beasley, Jacob 
Beckwith, S. G. 
Been, James 
Levi 
Bell, Isaac 
Belima (Bellamy?), 
- Wm. 
Beluna, Wm. 
Bennet, E. 
Laney 
Jeremiah 
Thos. 
Bennett, A. B. 
Jas. 
Benton, Abraham 
Francis 
S. C. 
Berry, Wm. 
Birch, Gerard 
Bishop, Dvd. 
John 
Blackmon, Durwell 
James 
Joel 
Joseph 
Blair, G. W. 
Blake, Luther 
Blalock, Harden 
Blasingame, B. F. 
Boid, John 
Bolton, John 
Boon, Benj. 
Booth, F. 
Boyd, Dvd. 
Elias 
Boykin, Sterling 
Bradley, E. 
Elizabeth 
Bradley, Forbs 
Branford, Jas. A. 
Brannan, B. 
Brannon, J. W. 
Braziel, Wm. 
Bridges, Jas. 
Brigman, Thos. 


Brit, Gey (geo?) 

Britt, Solomon 

Brittain, Wm. 

Brooks, Posey B. 
Terrell 

Broughton, John 

Brown, Augustus 
Benj. 
Ephraim 
Stee: 


Brown, Sackville 
Samu’] 
Thos. 
Bryan, D. C. 
Henry 
Pa) We 
Bryant, Alen 
Almon 
Margaret 
Buckhanon, H. R. 
Buckner, Leonard 
Buford, Sarah D. 
Wm. L. 
Bugg, J. C. 
Bullard, Henry 
Jas. M. 
Bun, Jas. 
Burdick, Lysander 
Burgess, Hyram 
Burk, David 
Solomon G. 
Burns, O. 
Burnside, David 
Mathew 
Burt, Wm. W. 
Bush, R. B. 
Byrd, Asa 
Wm. 


Calhoun, E. 
Ezekiel 
John L. 


Sam’] 


Campbell, A. M. 
Canaday, Alx 
Jesse 
Canifax, Benj. 
Caps, John 


‘Car, David 


Carlisle, E. 

Robt. 
Carmichael, John 
Carter, John B. 

R. 


Cary, A. 
Cash, Thos. P. 
Cattenhead, Wm. 
Cay, Jesse 
Cellers, Wm. 
Cerklin, John 
Chalcer, Wm. 
Chamcerlin, Jas. 
Chambers, J. 
Jas. 
Chapman, Alen 
Elbert 
Jesse 
Cheslone, Philip 
Cheslowe? Phillip 
Childs, Wm. 
Chiles, Leah 
Willis 
Cilgore, Benja. 
Cills, Henry 
Clark, James 
Claud, J. T. 
Clay? Poe 
Clower, Martin 
Cogwell, Mary 
Cohan, Jas. 
Cole, Wm. 
Colier, Benja. 
Colkins, Wm. T. 
Collier, P. 
Collins, Chas. 
Geo. 
Colquehaun, Alex. 
Colquit, Thos. 
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Colwell, Nathan J. 


m. 
Conaway, Campbell 

Wm. Jr. 

Wm. Sr. 
Conine,- Henry 
Cook, Jacob 

John 
Cooper, Gilford 
Copman, Moses 
Corklin, John 
Corlee, Floid 

M. 


Wm. 
Cormack, Furney? 

Turney? 
Cottenhead, Ivy? 

Joy? 
Cotton, Cyrus 

Larkin W. 
Cour?, James 
Covington, Dvd. 
Cowen, Jas. 
Cox.* Ax B. 

B 


Moses 
Craddock, Robt. 
Craft, Pleasent 
Craig, Andrew 
- Crawford, Aron 


Thos. 
Crowel, John 

Sarah C. 
Culbeth, Joel 
Cureton, John 
Curinee, John W. 
Cuthbutt, Conned 


Dallis, Geo. W. 
Dance, Mathew 
Daniel, Jas. 
Davidson, Fountain 
Davis, Chas. C. 

| aed 


Gardner H. 

Jas. 

Martha 

Wm. 
Dawkins, Reuben 
Dawson, Chas. 

Henry 
Day, David 
Dearing, Simeon 
Debardelebbin, M. D. 
Delony, N. R. 
Dickson, Jas. J. 

John D. 

John K. 

Jos. 
Dillard, G. W. 
Dorman, Wm. 
Dorsey, Isham 
Doss, Green 
Dotson, Laban 
Dowas, Wm. 
Drake, Martha E. 
Drumond, Jas. 
Dudley, Wm. 
Duke, Wm. 
Duncan, Bryant 
Dupree, John 
Durham, Alsey 

Fielden 


Edge, Jesse L. 


Wm. 
Elkin, Dvd. 

J. W. 
Elliot, Stephen W. 
Elliott, G. W. 
Ellis, Thos. 

Wm. C. 
Emfinger, Henry Jr. 
Henry Sr. 

Ennis, David 
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Ettane?, Abraham 
Evans, Levine 

M. R. 

Thos. C. 


Fallin, E. M. 
Faris, Abel 
Farmer, E. 

Geo. P. 

Wm. 
Farner, Wm. 
Farrow, Thos. 
Faulk, Rich’d 
Fergison, Jas. 
Fielder, B. B. 
Fishburn, E. B. 
Flake, Wm. G. 
Floid, D. W. 
Florence, O. or D.? 
Fortner, Stephen 
Fortune, John 
Foster, John 

John W. or D.? 

Ludwell 
Fowler, A. M. 
Franklin, Goodman 
Frazier, F. 
Freeman, N. 
Fuller, Wm. 


Gamilton, Henry 
Gant, Dvd. 

John 

Isaack 
Garner, Thos. 
Garner, Chas. 

Jas. 

John 
Garnett, Wm. A. 
Garrell, Randolph 
Garrett, D. N. 
Gating, Edw’d 
Gaut, Isaack 
Gedny, Peter 
Gedsey, Peter 
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Gibson, Wiley J. 
Gilbert, Jorden 
Miley 
Giles, John 
Gilliam, Mules 
Gipson, Robt. 
| Wm. 
Glands, Elen 
Godfrey, Jas. O. 
Godson, Wells 
Godwin, John 
Goings, Berry 
Golden, Mitchel 
Gooslby, Joseph 
Gordy, Abel 
Granberry, Thos. 
Graves, Wm. 
Gray, Ann 
Grayham, John 
Green, Geo. W. 
Henry 
Hartwell 
Thos. 
Griffin, Jas. 
Rich’d 
Wm. 
Grigg, Wm. 


Grimes, Henry H. 


Grem, Council 
Groves, Wm. 


Gulledge, Jeremiah 


Guy, Thos. 


Hackly, H. or A.? 
Haddock, Noah 
Hall, H. 
Henry 
Jesse 
S. 
Sampson 
Toliver 
Wm. 
Halsey, Gideon 
Hamil, H. W. 
Hammock, H. 


W. 
Haney, Calvin 
John 
Haney, Hyram 
Hardaway, Robt. 
Hardin, John 
Hardwick, Chas. A. 
Hardy, Henry 
Hargrove, Wm. D. 
Haris, B. D. 
Francis 
Joseph 
Tardnus 
W. B. 
Harison, Eaton 
Levi 
Harrel, H. W. 
Harrell, Isaac 
Harris, Henry L. 
John H. 
Harvy, Thos. 
Wiley 
Harwell, Drury 
Hasis, Amos 
Haskins, John M. 
Hathcox, Isaac 
Hawkins, Sam’] 
Hawks, Lewis 
Haws, Bennet 
Hays, James 
John G. 


Hayward, Martin H. 


Hearn, Elijah 
Heath, Britten 
Hedge, Joshua 
Henderson, Dvd. 
_ Rich’d 
Wm. 
Herin, Warren 
Hickey, Ezekiel 
Gorden 
Wm. 
Hicks, Thos. 
Hill, Hardy 


Wm. 


Hines, John 
Hinson, Martin F. 

W. J. 
Hitchcock, Isah. 
Hodges, Matthew 
Holiday, Thos. D. 
Holland, David 

Jas. 

Sam’] 

Wm. 
Holloway, Jas. W. 
Holoman, Wm. 
Hood, Alx 
Hootin, Wm. 
Hopkins, Bedford 
Horn, Abner 
Horton, John F. 
Hosis, Amos 
Howard, John 

Ralph 

Simeon 

Wm. 
Hudgill, Randolph 
Hudson, Granberry 

Sarah 
Huff, Sterling 
Humphries, S. 
Hunt, Dan’l 

Henry 
Hunter, Jas. W. 
Hurn, Wm. 
Hurst, Billington 

Wm. W. 
Hurt, Henry 

Joel, Jnr. 

Joel, Snr. 

Wm. 
Hutchinson, T. B. 
Hutson, Steven 


Ingersoll, S. M. 

Ingram, B. 
Burwell 
Elijah 
Lemuel 
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Moody 
Ivy, Benj. 
B. 


Jackson, Burwell 
Caril 
Jas. R. 
W. 
Jerrell, Joshua 
Jelks, Robt. 
Wm. D. 
Johns, Jese B. 
Jett, Mordica 
Johnson, Chas. 
Dvd. 
Enoch 
Isaac 
J. 
James 
John, Joseph 
Obediah 
Riley 
Robt. 
Stephen 
Thos. 
Zacha 
Jones, Erastus W. 
Sam’] 
Wm. 
Jordan, Irby 
Jacob 
John 
Joyce, Wm. 
Joyner, Benajah 


Kellum, Baxter 
Kelly, John 
Kemp, Henry 


Kenaday, John Sr. 


John, Jr. 
Saml 


Kenneymore, Michael! 


Kennon, H. J. 


Warner, P. 
Wm. W. 
Kent, Elijah 
Kerbo, Joseph 
Kerbs, Joseph 
Kibber, Willis 
Kindred, Alex. 
Henry 
John C. 
PE 
King, Amos 
Collins 
Gag 
Haris 
Michael 
Kite, Eliz. 
Knight, Bird 
Knowls, Parker C. 


Lacy, Benja. 

Laney, Daniel D. 
Noah 
Wm. 

Long, N. W. 

Lasor, Rich’d 

Lausenet, James Senr. 

Lawrence, Labon B. 
S. 

Leston, James 

Ledbetter, E. 

Legare, Jeremiah 

Legget, Joshua 

Leopard, John 

Lesuer, Sam’] 

Leverett, Robt. ? 
W.? 

Lewis, Isum 
Nowlin R. 
Pearce, L. 
PevrA: 

Ree? 
Ulysses 
Lipsey, R. 


Lister, L. D. 
Livingston, Lewis 
Lock, Willis 
Lockhart, Dvd. 
Joel L. 
Logan, Wm. 
Long, N. W. 
Wim. 
Love, Andrew 
Nthnl 
Lovett, Alx 
Lowe, Jas. P. 
Robt. 
Wm. 
Lowry, Sam’l T. 
Loyd, Gray 
Lucas, Wm. D. 
Lumpkin, Dickson 
Edmund 
Lynch, Thos. 


Mace, Exekiel 
Mackey, S. 
Wiley 
Madden, Abraham 
Hasting 
Magourt, Jas. 
Malone, Duncan 
Man, Dvd. W. 
Mangham, 
(Maugham) Arthur 


Marchel, Eli 
Marcum, Jas. 
Marr, Dvd. W. 
Marshel, A. or N.? 
Martin, Francis 
Geo. W. 
James N. 
Martha 


* Michael Kenneymore was the Assistant Marshal for the 1840 Census. 
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Pat 

Wm. B. 
Massey, John 
Mathews, Lodwick 

Mathew 
‘Mattox, Wm. 
Maugham, 

(Mangham) Arthur 
B. S. 


Wm. G. 
Maxwell, Nathan 
Meezle, Amos 

Joel 

Luke 
Meigs, Jas. 
Melroy, Wm. 
Miles, E. 

Elijah 

Wm. Green 
Milford, Robt. 
Mills, James A. 

R. K. 
Milton, Lewis 
Mims, Alen J. 

Drury 
Mitchel, Wm. 
Mitchell, John 

Jordan 
Mizell, Wm. 
Moffit, Henry 
Melton, Turner 
Moody, Henry 

Jno. 
Mooney, Michael 
Moore, E. E. 

Geo. A. 

Jas. D. 

Joshua 
More, Senin? 
Moreland, Jefferson 
Moreland, Martha 

Turner 
Morgan, Ewd. 

Reuben R. 
Morrell, Wm. 


Morris, Kinchen 
Robt. 
Mote, Drury 
Munk, Silas 
Murphey, James M. 
Michael W. 
Murry, P. J. 
Myrick, Howel 
McCain, Hugh 
McCay, E. 
McCinox, John L. 
McClane, Hugh 
McClenden, 

Wm. V. W. 
McClendon, Dennis 
McConnely, Wm. B. 
McCrackin, Robt. 
McCrary, Jonethan 
McCucking, Mark 
McDaniel. J. F. 
McDoogeld, Duncan 
McDuffe, Duncan 
McDuffie, Jno. 
McGee, Thos. J. 

Wm. 
McGehee, Isaac 
McKay, Hugh 
McKinney 
Thos. 
McKeen, Wm. P. 
McKissack, Susannah 
McMichael, Lemuel 
McTyre, John 


Nance, Wm. L. 
Williamson 
Napier, Calep 
Nauls, Jonathan 
Nelms, Hyram 
Nelums, Chas. 
Newton, Wm. 
Nickerson, Geo. W. 
Nicks, Jos. 
Nickson, Jas. 
Night, Ephraim 
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Niles, Jonethan 
Nuckles, Nath’l 


Odem, Davd. 
Dempsy 

Odom, John 

Odum, Berryan 


Orea, Joshiah 
O’rear, Joshiah 
Osburn, Dan’] 
Owen, Wm. C. 
Owens, E. & J. N. 
Lucinda 
Wm. H. 


Pace, Thos. 
Palmer, A. P. 
M. G. 
Park, E. E. 
Parker, Gail 
John W. 
Lemuel 
Parks, Willson 
Paterson, C. R. 
Pattillo, Simeon 
Paulk, Uriah 
Peabody, John B. 
Thos. A. 
Pearce, Geo. 
Pen, Jno. T. 
Penneyer, Edw. 
Perkins, Jorden 
Periminter, John 
Perry, Burwell 
John Sen. 
John M. 
Michl 
Thos. W. 
Wm. 
Pruit, Jas. 
John. 
Wm. 
Radel, Chas. 
Radford, R. R. 
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Ralls, Moses 
Ramsey, Isham 

Jas. 

Jos. 
Ratcliff, Joseph 
Read, A. P. 
Red, Eliz. 

Wm. 
Redwine, J. L. 
Reed, Elise 

Henry 

Stephen 
Reese, Hugh 

Jas. B. 

Joel 
Reevs, Colman 
Renfrow, Alfred 

Ewd. 
Repoe, Nathnl S. 
Retherford, A. S. 
Richards, Jas. 


Richardson, John A. 


Rich’d 
Persons, John 


Leftus or Lextus? 


Pettis, Stephen 
Pettit, W. B. 
Philip, Jas. 
Philips, Achabad 

Pleasent 

Stephen D. 
Pierce, Walton 
Pitman, Alford S. 
Pitts, Nathan 

Sterling 
Poag, Horatio 
Pomroy, Chaney 
Pool, M. H. 

Matthew 
Pertowin, Jas. 
Porter, R. B. 

By 

Uriah 
Pou, John 
Presly, Wm. 


Price, G. L. 
Thos. G. 
Priddy, John 
Pride, John 
Prince, Henry 
Pringle, Jas. 
Pruet, Jas. 
John. 


Rick, E. R. 

Righlght, Jas. 

Right, Alex 
Catherine 

Riley, Wm. H. 

Ritter, Fed. 

Roberts, Dempsey 
John A. 
Wm. 


Robinson, WV. L. C. 


Wm. 

Wm. C. Jnr. 

Wm. P. 
Rockmore, Z. 
Root, Henry 
Roper, Eldred 
Runels, Wm. 


Runnels, Anderson 


Russel, A. 
H. 
Joseph 


Rutherford, F. S. or 


d ee, 
John 


Satterwhite, Stephen 


Scales, Wu. 
Scarborough, B. J. 
Dvd. M. 

A. 
Schley, Geo. H. 
Scoggins, Cris? 
Scroggins, Cris? 
Griffin 
Jas. 
Sears, Anderson 


Segar, John 

Segars, Jeremiah 

Sells, Wim. 

Servent, Thos. 

Seven, Hanson or 
Harison? 

Sewel, Green 

(C) Shadwick, Edmund 

Jas. 

John 

15. 

Robt. 

S. 

Shadwick, Daniel 
Sharp, John M. E. 
John H. 

Peter 

Wm. S. 
Sharred, Eli 
Shaut, John F. 
Shearman, James 
Shephard, John 

John L. 

Martin 
Shivers, Jas. 
Shivers, Thos. 
Shockly, Delinda 
Shores, John 
Shurmon, John 
Silas, Dred 
Simmons, Jas. 

John M. 

Penney D. 
Simpson, Catherine 

John 
Sims, John 

Nancy 
Slappy, F. 

Geo. W. 
Slaughter, Henry P. 
Smith, Abel 

Dnl 

Hopson 

Hugh 

John 
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John C. 
John B. 
JNO: 
Rachel 
Sampson 
Spira 
Wilkins 
Smithson, Burney 
Smitson, Burney 
Snead, Wm. H. 
Snider, Henry 
Sockwell, Wm. 
Spence, Wm. D. 
Spencer, Edw. 
Spier, Wm. 
Spillars, Silus 
Staired, Eli 
Staltings, Polly 
Statlings, 
Stephens, Mary 
Wm. 
Stewart, Adam 





W. L. 
Stoker, Mathew 

Wm. 
Stokes, Wm. 
Story, Jas. 
Stradford, E. 
Strickland, S.? 
Stroud, John 
Stuart, Adam 

Jas. 

John D. 
Stubbs, Wm. 
Sturgis, Eli 
Sudduth, Jas. 


Swearingame, John B. 


Swift, Sheldon 
Taff, Geo. 


Talley, John 
Tanier?, Alen 
Tarver, Alen 
Tarver, 
John 
Milton 
Tate, Jno. B. 
Thos. S. 
Taylor, Henry R. 
N. B. 





ALIN: 
Teel, Bradberry 
Terrell, Philip 
Thigpen, N. G. 
Thomas, A. B. 

Jacob 

Joseph 

Michael 

Wm. 

Wm. F. 
Thompson, A. 

Daniel 

Henry B. 
Thompson, John S.? 

Mathew 


Thornton, J. J. 
Johathan M. 
Rubin 
Yancy 

Thredgill, Wm. 

Thurman, John 

Tidwell, C. 

Tillery, Rebecca 

Tilman, Wm. 

Todd, Andrew 

Toles, Swift 

Tomlin, Jacob 
Jesse 

Tompkins, B. 

Towles, M. 

Townsend, Lewis 

Traywick, Moses 
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Traywicke, Henry 
Trotter, Joseph 
Wm. 
Tucker, Joseph 
Turk, Wm. 
Turner, Abraham 
Thos. 
Thos. E. 
Tyson, Moses 


Vance, John 
M. D. 
Vinaway, Wm. 

Vinson, John 


Wade, John 
Peter E. 


REEL 
Wadkins, Everett 
Walker, Clement 

Davd 


Wm. R. 
Wallace, J. G. 
Wallis, John 
Ward, Ezekiel 

John J. 
Warlick, Hyram 
Washington, Geo. 
Waters, Stephen 
Watkins, Reuben 
Watson, Geo. P. 

Thos. 

Watt, A. P. 

Jas. M. 
Welch, Wm. 
Wells, Abner F. 
West, D. 

John 
Wetherby, A. 
Whatley, C. 

John 
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Wm. C. 
White, Benja. 

Cyrus 

Cyrus H. or A.? 

John 

Jonathan 

Moses D. 

Pleasant 

Thos. 

Thos. R. 

Thof. 

Wu. Sen. 

Wm. 

Wm. Jackson 

Zacha 
Whittle, Pedy 


Wicker, Julius 
Wilcox, Sarah 
Wiley, Cyrus 
Wilkerson, Smith 
Williams, A. J. 

Benja. 

Daniel 

Eli 

Geo. 

Nancy 

Shepherd K. 

Stephen 

Wesley 

Whitfield 

William 

William 
Wills, Jas. 

John 


Williamson, Wm. 


Willson, Jas. 

Joel 
Wimberly, John 
Windum, Wm. 
Withard, Joseph 
Witherington, Wm. 
Witter, Wm. 
Womble, Edmond 
Wood, John 

Wm. 
Worsham, Danil 

John G. 
Wright, E. W. 

Wm. J. 
Wynn, Green B. 


Yancy, Abraham 

York, Singleton 

Youngblood, Alen 
Wm. 
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Chapter I 


SEALE IN THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


F the great Town of Coweta in Russell County 
was the heart of the Creek Indian Nation in 
the earlier centuries, it may be said that the 

town of Seale, for more than three-quarters of 

a century the County Seat of Russell, was the heart of its 

settlers. As a village, which reached its flowering in the 

mid-nineteenth century decades, its story belongs in the 
stream of American history, for although its settlement 
was comparatively late it was none the less a part of the 
migratory movement. 
Through the years its traditions have grown stronger. 
They persist at every turn and cluster about the houses 
where one goes to see old photographs in oval frames, 
daguerreotypes in velvet-lined cases, old letters, old china. 
And in this environment it is not surprising to find that 
life still smilingly opens on a pageant of another age. But 
in our study of old Seale we may go further into history 
as it relates to villages and towns associated with our 
earliest settlement, for we have found in a recent publi- 
cation, entitled Interesting Points in Alabama, that Seale, 
near the site of the Capital of the Lower Creek Indian 

Nation, is considered not only typical, but a notable, 

example, in a continuation of the custom of the Creek 

Indians who inhabited much of what is at the present 

time the State of Alabama. “At Seale,” according to this 

survey, “the Court House was erected on a hill in the 
center of the town and probably followed up all sugges- 
tions, for the location of the chief’s house was always on 
the mound site of the town. All trails led to this square.” 
169 
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The theory of having all highways lead to the county seat, 
and the perpetuation of the “‘square”’ of the Creek Indians 
makes our approach all the easier, for the archeologists 
have long ago found evidences of Indian occupation near 
the limits of the present town, and from these evidences 
they assumed that a village was located here. So it was 
that with a traditional Indian background, and for a long 
period, linking two centuries, all roads led to the town of 
Seale, where one discovers in numerous records the 
warmth and color of life and some of the actors in the 
drama of pioneer days who wrote their own history. The 
traveler today, searching for historic places, may glimpse 
from Highway No. 241, as it follows the Silver Run Creek 
in Russell County, Seale’s old Court House, now aban- 
doned, and no longer guarding the records which it once 
housed when all the lawyers in the county came for court 
week. But no one will see it without being intensely 
aware of what it stood for, how richly symbolic it is of 
the old days, and the inclination is to step inside to see if 
the arguments are still going on. 

It was the year 1851. The “hard years” of he county 
had ended. The day of new enterprises was quickening 
the life of the whole region. There was the talk of rail- 
roads, and the settlers were of the type who would put 
their ideas to work, their heads together. The richly tim- 
bered lands were practically limitless. The yield of cotton 
was undreamed of, and the planters were in need of gins. 
A grist mill, too, was a necessity. The county could boast 
of its streams—its numerous creeks, some of which never 
ran dry. These waters could turn the wheels. 

There were charming neighborhoods in many parts of 
Russell, settlements which the early frontiersmen had 
made when the Indians had kindled their last fires. But 
now there were plans on a big scale, the erection of saw 
mills that would serve the county folk, actually the possi- 
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bilities of a town, with stores, and fine residences—a town 
that would eventually draw trade from as far a distant 
place as Crawford—then the county seat of Russell. 

Joshua Strong, Patrick Henry Perry and Randolph 
Mitchell were bristling with ideas. They formed the first 
mill company. The controlling stock was owned by a 
wealthy pioneer woman, Mrs. Hartwell Bass, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth, was the wife of Mr. Perry. The mill 
was located on the Silver Run Creek, and the settlement 
was first called Silver Run, thus perpetuating the name of 
this limpid stream, which was said to be a translation of 
the name given by the Indians to this water course. 

There were less than one hundred settlers. 

According to the records of the Post Office Department, 
now in the National Archives, a postoffice for these early 
settlers was established at a hamlet about four miles 
northeast. This was the Peru, which is still pointed out 
today, and where on January 27, 1853, and as late as 
May 28, 1856, the settlers drew rein for their mail. 

But the railroad followed the pioneers, and Perry and 
Strong and Mitchell found that their village was to be- 
come a railroad center—a terminus—and to have a post- 
office of its own. As early as 1846, prior to the mill ac- 
tivities, a corporation, known as the Girard Railroad Com- 
pany, composed of Samuel G. Ingersoll and his associates, 
was granted a charter to build a railroad from Ingersoll’s 
Hill in the town of Girard and in the direction of Craw- 
ford, the county seat of Russell. What the contributing 
influences were that changed the direction from Crawford 
to Silver Run are not known, but the name of the corpora- 
tion was changed to the Mobile and Girard Railroad and 
Silver Run became the terminus for several years. The 
first station out from Girard was at Fort Mitchell and was 
known as Station No. 1, while Station No. 2 was located 
at Silver Run. 
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Under the name of the Mobile and Girard Railroad, 
now the Central of Georgia Railway, the corporation was 
representative of pioneer wealth and influence. Associated 
with Mr. Ingersoll was an array of men who, in that mid- 
century period, were an integral part of the steadily ex- 
panding frontier. James Abercrombie and his brother, 
Anderson, wealthy planters at what is known today as 
Brickyard, William Davis, Walter B. Harris, Nimrod 
Long, James Drummond, Robert S. Hardaway, Thomas 
Kemp, Bryant S. Mangam, Benjamin Baker, Henry 
Moffett, John Allen, William Luther and others are shown 
to have been chief figures. John Godwin was a moving 
spirit in the railroad enterprise. But it was not until 1854 
that matters had progressed to the point of receiving edi- 
torial notice. 

One of the earliest references is found in the columns of 
the Columbus (Georgia) Times, in its issue of November 
22, 1854, which contained a glowing account of the new 
settlement: 


“Silver Run is a small town which has sprung up like Jonah’s 
gourd. As it will be the terminus of the railroad for the season 
it has suddenly become a place of importance. . . The land is 
owned by Perry and Strong. .. There is at Silver Run a stream, 
saw, grist and shingle mill; the saw mill cuts an average of 
5000 feet per day; the grist mill is capable of grinding 200 
bushels per day; the shingle mill capacity is 10,000 a day. . . 
Mr. Harris is erecting a grocery. Pridgen and Lee are erecting 
stables for the accommodation of stage lines which will run in 
connection with the railroad.” 


The editor of the Times ran down on an inspection trip 
with the chief engineer, George S. Runey. When the train 
reached Silver Run they found ten farm wagons, loaded 
with one hundred and forty bales of cotton, to be trans- 
ported to market at Columbus. “The sparks from the 
wood-burning engine set fire to the cotton, but the slave 
drivers extinguished it.” 
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Roads forked from Uchee, Sand Fort and Warrior’s 
Stand, and a stage line went from Silver Run to Eufaula, 
in Barbour County, and which continued in operation 
long after the railroad was built, practically to Union 
Springs. This stage route went through Glennville, 
crossed the Cowikee Creek, and on to Eufaula. 

Two years later, on July 7, 1856, the name of the new 
settlement was changed from Silver Run to Seale’s Station, 
in honor of Captain Arnold Seale, the contractor of the 
road. Captain Seale was from the Edgefield District of 
South Carolina. He was the son of the Revolutionary 
patriot, Thomas Seale, who had removed with his family 
to Green County, Alabama. He was no stranger in the 
old Indian country, for he had been with General John 
Floyd in the campaigns of 1813-1814, and he was in his 
middle fifties when he undertook the construction of the 
Mobile and Girard Road. 

In this attempt to picture the town in its pioneer days 
we should remember that its settlers were not called upon 
to cope with the perils and hardships that beset the first- 
comers in the county, for by this time conditions were 
decidedly more inviting. The middle of the nineteenth 
century was one of romance and glamour, and the days 
of the Confederacy had not yet dawned when Seale was 
founded. That Age came soon enough. But now the 
townsfolk were concerned with the houses that were go- 
ing up—a one-story, two-room frame house built by John 
Ford would some day make history. 

There was young Joshua Strong, who had married on 
Christmas Eve, 1846, the charming young widow, Mrs. 
Matilda Washington Berry, who, as Matilda Latimer, 
represented a pioneer family. And there was the youthful 
Miss Elizabeth Bass, who had only recently become the 
bride of Patrick Henry Perry. These were to take their 
place in Seale’s early history. But everybody had arrived 
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by way of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and this 
was sufficient for a self-contained community that Seale 
became. But it was exciting to hear the news of the 
neighboring plantations, what was going on at Sand Fort, 
at Uchee Post Office, how were things at Hatchechubbee, 
how were the folk at Hog Island and Ihagee, at Fort 
Mitchell, at Cottonton, at Oswichee, at Vilula. Glennville 
was not too far away to be kept posted of its gaieties, of 
the academies, the romances. There were lawyer folk at 
Crawford, the county seat, and all along the old Federal 
Road were planter folk—widely scattered plantations in 
some instances, in others compact settlements, as we have 
seen, built about their churches and their own academies. 
But Seale had a young group of enterprising men who 
were now considering not only their own needs in a com- 
munity, upon which they had already impressed their 
ideals, but the needs of their neighbors—to supply them 
with the opportunities of trade, with mills, with manu- 
factured goods brought from overseas if necessary. 

When the village was laid out, the public road—the 
two counties, Russell and Barbour, went straight through 
stagecoach route, long traveled by the pioneers of the 
the settlement, running north and south. A portion of this 
road became what the villagers called Main Street. On 
the south, it was flanked by Glennville Street, running 
east and west. Parallel to Main Street the villagers 
marked out another street, Oswichee, which intersected 
Glennville Street on the south, and turned eastward. 
There was still another street, Jackson, running east and 
west, crossing the Silver Run Creek on the west, and 
skirting Main Street on the east, below the beautiful 
mound site of the town, upon which the Court House was 
later built. 

The modern highway brought its changes, for today 
the traveler dashes by Glennville Street, where the stage- 
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coach and the ponderous old carriages once turned, and 
pauses at Jackson Street, for the new road widens at this 
point, along the lush banks of the Silver Run Creek, over 
what were once pasture lands, orchards and gardens. 

But like all villages and towns, the oldest house has 
been identified. It faces Jackson Street and it may be 
glimpsed from the highway. If it is springtime when you 
find yourself at this landmark, the garden path leading to 
it will have the fragrance of violets and pansies; if it is 
summer, you will find the roses at their best; if autumn, 
the garden will be a riot of gold, and if winter, there will 
always be the fresh green of the tall feathery canes which 
come from the creek banks. 

As built originally, it was a one-story two-room house, 
with the usual shed rooms and porch. This structure was 
moved back, the sheds torn away, and the two main 
rooms became the central part of the present house. 

All of the associations with this oldest house in Seale are 
interesting. Boswell de Graffenreid Waddell and his love- 
ly wife, Carrie B. Jennings, lived here, and from Mrs. 
Waddell’s hands it passed to the present owners and occu- 
pants, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Glenn Jennings. Mrs. Jennings 
was Mary Holland, and on her paternal side she has the 
closest of ties with the founder of the village of Silver 
Run. Joshua Strong was her grandfather, and the name 
of his wife, Matilda Washington Strong, appears on the 
original records in connection with the first mill. 

The forebears of Mr. Jennings came from Lancaster, 
Kentucky. His grandfather, Major Thomas B. Jennings, 
could tell the settlers of the Morgan Raiders during the 
Civil War. 

Opposite the landmark now owned by the Jennings is 
a fine old place which is also associated with prominent 
families of the town. Built by John Ford, it is reminiscent 
of early American planning. The garden is enclosed with 
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a picket fence and a loyal rebel who once lived here 
named some of the great old trees for Confederate gen- 
erals. The present owner and occupant is Mrs. Lucien 
John Lewis, a granddaughter of Patrick Henry Perry, 
one of the founders of the village. Mr. Lewis was a grand- 
son of Ulysses S. Lewis, the noted pioneer. 

Fuller mention of Seale’s old families will be found in 
a later chapter, but for the moment we are at the gateway 
to the century-old town and may begin a stroll through 
its streets. You may come to know the old houses, the old 
sites where stores and residences once stood, for while the 
passing of time and destructive fires destroyed many of 
the landmarks, there is still legend to be told, so well 
remembered are the folk who made Seale what it was in 
the old days. 

In the days of Seale’s greatest prosperity the town had 
splendid stores, two hotels, a bank, a cotton warehouse, 
where thousands of bales were stored every season, there 
were drugstores in addition to the general merchandise 
stores, where some of the citizens conducted their business 
without interruption for fifty years or longer, and there 
were a livery stable, a harness shop, a blacksmith shop. 
“Seale stores were really emporiums,” said a descendant 
of one of the old merchants. ‘“There was hardly anything 
that you could not buy. The drummers came regularly. 
Seale kept up with the latest New York styles. The belles 
of that time could buy whole trousseaus from the village 
stores. I remember when the styles changed from hoop- 
skirts—how quickly they were relegated. The wagon 
‘trade was enormous. Wagons, loaded with farm imple- 
ments and food stuffs, blockaded the streets. The trade 
from the neighboring plantations helped to expand the 
business of the town. From its earliest days, Seale was 
“prosperous.” 

In 1861, ten years after the founding of the town, the 
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population was given as 335. But by that time the young 
men of Seale were in the gray uniform of the Confederate 
Army. 

In 1868 Seale became the county seat. To the disturbed 
conditions immediately following the close of the War 
Between the States, resulting in intimidations and race 
riots, is accredited the removal from Crawford, for it was 
under the carpetbag government that Seale now entered 
upon its long history of county activities—the center of 
county government. The court records were removed in 
an ox-cart, and the first court held in the storehouse of 
William Henry Holland. 

The selection of Seale as the seat of justice was incident 
to several Acts of the General Assembly, the first of which 
changed the county seat from Crawford to the center of 
the county, the point to be designated by the citizens of 
the county “by election.” Due to the governor of the 
State allowing five days to elapse without giving this Act 
proper attention, it became a law on August 31, 1868. 
Apparently, says an account, the citizens did not act with 
any haste in the matter, and as a result the General 
Assembly removed the county seat from Crawford to 
Girard, where the law required it to remain until such 
time as the citizens of the county voted upon a location 
for the permanent seat. Thus, on October 10 Girard was 
again the county seat of Russell. But on November 16 
the General Assembly passed a supplementary Act which 
required the sheriff of the county to put Girard in nomi- 
nation and the electors of the county to put other places 
in nomination and then hold an election. This Act pro- 
vided for a run-off in the event that no one place received 
a majority of the votes. There is no record of when and 
how this election was held. But subsequent Acts show 
that an election was held and a court house built in the 
interim, and that the General Assembly incorporated the 
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town of Silver Run, in the County of Russell, that the 
corporate limits “‘shall embrace the area of land one mile 
square, the marginal lines of which shall be equi-distant 
north, east, west and south from the center of the present 
courthouse of said county.” It was further enacted that 
the intendant and councilmen so elected and their suc- 
cessors in office shall be and they are hereby declared and 
constituted a body politic and corporate by the name and 
style of ““The Town Council of Seale.” There is, therefore 
an interesting story connected with the proceedings, for 
Silver Run as a postoffice had long ceased to exist. Seale 
Station, as a postoffice, had also ceased to exist, and Seale, 
as a postoffice, had been in existence several years before 
the town officially became “Seale.” It was not until the 
year 1872 that it was incorporated. 


Several versions of Seale’s incorporation have appeared 
from time to time in the newspapers. Many years ago the 
sight of an old trunk at the Union Station in Columbus, 
Georgia, inspired the following reminiscent article in 
the Enquirer-Sun: 


“There was a trunk at the Union Depot yesterday that at- 
tracted the attention of a good many of the old-timers. It was 
not such a peculiar looking trunk, but on the other hand it was 
such a trunk as a person is liable to see anywhere. The peculiar- 
ity was not in the trunk itself but in the address printed thereon. 
It was marked ‘W. H. Holland, Silver Run, Ala.’ Now, there is 
no such town in existence and has not been in twenty years 
perhaps. Long years ago, the capital city of Russell County bore 
the name of Silver Run, and the names of some of the town’s 
citizens are inscribed high up in the annals of famous people. 
A decade ago the people desired a more aristocratic name and 
the legislature was asked to make the change. Gradually the 
name ‘Silver Run’ grew into innocuous desuetude, so to speak, 
and is thought of only by the older inhabitants. The trunk was 
in good shape and looked as if it were only a few days old. There 
are no reference books available showing just precisely when the 
town’s name was changed, but Seale was first incorporated as a 
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municipality in 1872. . . When the proposal for the change of 
name was made, the name of ‘Holland’, in honor of the late 
Esquire William H. Holland, the father of the gentleman re- 
ferred to in the paragraphs appearing in the Enquirer-Sun was 
suggested, but for some reason, which we do not know, Seale 
was decided upon, and the town was incorporated under that 
name. When the town officials were elected, the late James F. 
Waddell was chosen to the office of mayor. And our recollections 
are, from having heard others tell about it, the late David Simp- 
son was elected as marshall. But the people of the town did not 
elect. successors to those officers, and the incorporation was 
allowed to lapse, and it was nearly twenty years before the town 
was again incorporated. This was in the latter eighties and the 
late Judge E. Herndon Glenn was the first mayor to be elected. 
For several years the corporation was kept up, but about 1896 or 
1897, due to the failure to hold an election at the proper time, 
it lapsed again. But at the next session of the legislature the 
town was incorporated for the third time, and the first mayor 
elected under the new charter was Boswell de Graffenreid Wad- 
dell, son of the first mayor of the town. This election took place 
about 1898, and the town has been operating since then under 
that charter.” 


More than one contemporary writer has found rich 
material from those earlier decades, embraced in the 
sixties and seventies and eighties, and upon these sources 
the present work draws heavily for the great names 
which once adorned Seale’s distinguished Bar, its judges, 
its great sheriffs, its merchants, its physicians, its church- 
men. A descendant of one of the pioneers has identified 
some of the old houses, the old sites and given to a 
charming article a biographic quality. ‘There were 
Major James Fleming Waddell and Judge John S. Lewis,” 
to quote from this account, written some years ago. 
‘There were Ulysses S. Lewis, who built and owned the 
Hartwell Perry home, now owned by Charles J. Dudley; 
and Colonel J. B. McDonald who lived just north of Seale, 
west of the poor-house; Benjamin Robertson, who boarded 
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at Mrs. Hankins’ Hotel; Colonel James B. Mitchell, who 
tore down his residence at Glennville and rebuilt it at 
Seale; Judge Henry T. Benton, who built a modern two- 
story home on the Waddell lot; Judge E. H. Glenn, whose 
former home was once owned and occupied by Sheriff E. 
A. Kimbrough; Boswell de Graffenreid Waddell, who 
lived in the oldest house in Seale, and who served the 
county as a representative in the legislature, senator for 
numerous terms and a county solicitor. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1901, and because of 
his contacts with the State’s leaders he was known and 
respected throughout Alabama; W. J. Boykin, who lived 
in the Waddell home and later in the J. B. Mitchell home; 
James L. Pollard; John V. Smith, circuit solicitor and 
later a member of the Alabama Railroad Commission and 
who owned the home built by Dr. Charles Williams; John 
Evans Henry, in the opinion of the writer the most gifted 
orator native to Russell County’s soil; Frank M. De- 
Graffenreid, for many years one of the leading attorneys 
of East Alabama.” 


‘In 1855, prior to the Civil War, Captain John S. Burch was 
elected sheriff and served two terms, though not successively. 
After the War the following served as sheriff: John T. Ware, 
Hartwell Bass Perry, William Henry Alexander, H. B. Fer- 
rell, Henry T. Ragland, Samuel Hardy Pitts, W. A. Bellamy, 
Paul M. Daniel, Thomas G. Burch, Sr., Richard E. Lindsay, 
Benjamin F. Burch, E. A. Kimbrough. Seale and Uchee and 
Oswichee were represented in this list of sheriffs. Captain Bella- 
my was sheriff for ten years, his second term having been in- 
creased from four to six years by legislative enactment. 

“Under the carpetbag régime, Tandy L. Appleby was ap- 
pointed judge of probate and W. A. B. Faulkner was similarly 
appointed clerk of the circuit court. Littleberry Strange was 
“‘carpetbag’ judge of the circuit court. During this era the rock- 
ribbed democrats were occasionally able by trade or tricks to 
elect a county officer. B. M. Henry, a democrat, was elected to 
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the ‘Black and Tan’ legislature of 1870. His colleague was 
Horace King, the negro bridge builder of Girard. 

“In 1880, Peter A. Green succeeded W. A. B. Faulkner as 
circuit clerk. Later clerks of the court were Thomas W. Perry, 
Paul M. Daniel, Lawson Burch, William H. Howard, Rufus H. 
Holland, Ben Glenn Jennings and W. L. Hobbs. Following 
Judge Appleby in the office of probate judge were Simeon 
O’Neal, E. Herndon Glenn, Sr., Henry Tillman Benton, Luke 
H. Boykin, Homer R. Dudley and C. V. Gullatt, Jr. For fifty 
years or more, from ante-bellum days until in the eighties, 
‘Uncle’ Jack Lawrence of Hurtsboro beat was appointed bailiff 
by each successive sheriff. But in length of service, however, 
Judge M. I. Gallups, for many years justice of the peace, had 
the longest period.” 


In the horse-and-buggy days there could be seen along 
the county’s roadways that unforgettable figure—the 
country doctor. Still quoting from this authoritative 
source on the early days we find the names of Dr. John 
Norwood, who came to Seale from Crawford, Dr. Charles 
Williams, Dr. de Graffenreid who volunteered his services 
to the citizens of Apalachicola during the yellow fever 
epidemic; Dr. Robert Brooks, Dr. W. B. Prather and 
others, and there were those well-known dentists, Vann, 
Swann, and Jefferson. Turning to the ledgers of the old 
merchants Seale folk remember such men as William 
Henry Holland, Ben Jennings, Sr., the Hirsch Brothers, 
the Edge Brothers, James P. Kennedy, the Starke men 
and others. 


“The old livery stable was a point of contact and was operated 
by such prominent citizens as W. J. Bickerstaff, Sr., Abner H. 
Vann, Thomas W. Perry, W. A. Bellamy and Captain G. A. 
Ferrell.” 


The Russell Register reflected the tempo of the town. 
For some facts in its long history we are indebted to 
Alabama Imprints, an invaluable study by Rhoda Cole- 
man Ellison. 
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The Russell Register was established on August 5, 1875. 
It was a successor to the Russell Examiner. Both were 
weekly publications. The Examiner was printed by 
Herald & Times of Union Springs, Alabama (Bullock 
County). There had been an announcement on July 31, 
1872, for the removal of the contract to print this paper 
under the heading Russell Examiner. The front of this 
paper was headed “Herald & Times’, the inside, “‘Russell 
Examiner, Seale, Alabama, printed specially for Russell 
County.” There were four pages and the paper had seven 
columns, width 29, depth 323. The editors were Benjamin 
Robinson, James F. Waddell and E. Herndon Glenn. 


The Russell Register started with four pages, width 26, 
depth 283. The paper was later enlarged to eight pages. 
The names of the editors, and the years when the Register | 
was under their respective management are supplied by 
Miss Ellison’s work and are as follows: 


“E. Herndon Glenn & M. C. Hammons, Aug. 5, 1875; M. C. 
Hammons & William A. Farley, Aug. 15, 1878; W. A. Farley & 
William A. Farley, Aug. 14, 1879; W. C. Guerry & E. Herndon 
Glenn, Jul. 28, 1881; W. C. Guerry & Waddell, May 15, 1886; 
J. V. Smith & C. O. Brinson, Dec. 1, 1888; C. O. Brinson, Mar. 
16, 1889; C. O. Brinson & W. H. Tucker, Dec. 6, 1890; H. T. 
Benton, W. H. Tucker & W. J. Boykin, Nov. 26, 1892; H. T. 
Benton & W. H. Tucker, Dec. 9, 1893; W. H. Tucker & W. H. 
Chadwick, Jun. 24, 1898; W. H. Chadwick, Dec. 21, 1928-1936.” 


The history of the Register brings us down to very re- 
cent times. From January 15, 1937, through 1938, 1940 
and 1941, Enoch J. Sims was editor. In 1941 he acquired 
it from W. H. Chadwick. Six months later the Register 
was consolidated with the Hurtsborro Press and under the 
masthead, “Russell Register and Press: editors Grady 
Johnson & Enoch J. Sims”, the paper was published until 
April 7, 1943, the date of its last issue. On April 12 of 
that year it was combined with the Phenix City Herald. 
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Few county newspapers exerted a wider influence than 
the Russell Register. Its columns mirrored the life of those 
times, the political issues, the hotly-contested elections, all 
the movements which bore so closely upon the affairs of 
the county which were being moulded by a new gene- 
ration. But the editors came occasionally to grips with 
their readers. A delightful incident is told today of the 
mid-Victorian lady who clung to the idea that a lady’s 
name should never appear in the public prints. This lady, 
with a continental training, had opened a private school 
at Seale and the editor of the Register had referred to this 
event in the columns of his paper. Upon meeting him on 
one of the streets, the lady asked, “Sir, are you responsible 
for what appears in your paper?” 

Upon his replying in the affirmative, she said indignant- 
ly: “How dare you mention my name in your insignifi- 
cant little sheet, filled with the comings and goings of 
these innumerable nobodies?”’ 

This comment did not sit well with the aristocratic old 
families, for Seale was the very center of social as well as 
the political life of the county. The homes, the manners, 
the diversions were fashioned on a pattern of Southern 
civilization. It was an example of an esprit de corps- 
morale that was happily transmitted to the descendants. 

The photostats of the formal invitations shown in this 
work indicate the charm that characterized the hospitali- 
ties of those spacious days. We know that there were 
soirees, square dances, the lancers, the waltz, the schot- 
tische, the polka, the minuet. Professor Bayol came on 
Friday evenings to instruct his dancing classes. 

In preparation for college, the best of teachers were 
employed in the private schools. The monthly tuition was 
$2.00 and $3.00 per pupil. A study of Latin, Greek, 
French and German was required. ‘““‘We went in at eight 
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o’clock and came out at four,” according to an old report. 
The spelling matches were events and so were the Friday 
night speeches. Later generations were taught by B. J. 
Conyers, Miss Annette Howard, Miss Eula Evans, and 
- Miss Selma Martin. “Professor Granberry” is remem- 
bered. Mr. Conyers was described as “‘fine looking.” He 
was a graduate of the University of Georgia. His influence 
was tremendous. “I have seen him walking up and down 
the school room, with his hands behind him,” recalls one 
of his old pupils. ““He could detect the slightest mistake 
in three classes, one translating at the blackboard, one 
group writing at the desks, another reading the recitation, 
scanning the poems. He could keep three classes going at 
the same time—geometry, trigonometry, algebra. On one 
occasion he went to Columbus to hear the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a great orator, who took for his 
subject, ‘Diffusion of Knowledge.’ When he finished the 
address, Mr. Conyers clapped his hands, and shouted, 
PATNOTI 

But despite the serenity there was crime, “brutal and 
audacious”, with highwaymen and murderers along the 
roadsides, but to whom were meted out harsh judgments 
in the great old court house which is still standing. Stories 
have been preserved of the hangings in the yard of the 
grim jail which survives. A glance at a faded clipping in 
a Seale scrapbook reveals that the sheriffs of that time 
hunted down the criminals under different circumstances 
from those of today, and that the lawyers and judges left 
their imprint on the court records which made the Bar of 
Russell County famous. A tall, white-washed wooden 
fence once surrounded the jail. This was hastily thrown 
up shortly before two negroes died on a scaffold at the 
east end of the jail. That, however, was the last hanging, 
but the fence remained a grim reminder to all who stared 
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from behind the barred windows. The record shows that 
six were hanged in or near this “dreary bastile’’, a sinister 
appearing structure, which held notorious inmates during 
the years it stood gaunt-like on the hill. Two cells com- 
prised the lower compartment. One was the death cham- 
ber where prisoners condemned to die were locked in a 
few days before the date of their execution. Four cells 
flanked a big cage on the second floor. 

But Seale’s great link with the past are the old churches. 
Elsewhere in the county were numerous churches—some 
of them in continuous use from the eighteen-thirties. 
Seale’s Methodist Church dates from 1842 and the Baptist 
congregation worshiped in their own church almost quite 
as early. The former church, as originally built at Seale, 
was not on the present site, but was within the enclosure 
of the present cemetery. The earlier edifice of the Baptists 
was on a lovely hillside west of the Silver Run Creek, 
but the present church building occupies a neighboring 
site to the Methodist church. 

The Seale Methodist Church has a close association with 
the old Glenn Chapel, which was built on the Federal 
Road, north of the village. The Russell circuit was formed. 
in 1841, and Crawford, Glenn Chapel, Girard and eleven 
other churches made up the membership. With the dis- 
mantling of Glenn Chapel, which had been established 
near the home of Sterling Bass—a chapel and a school— 
the settlers of Methodist inclination along the old Federal 
Road became members of the church at Seale. For well 
over a century this church has been a house of worship. 
In its pews sat the early villagers, and today the descend- 
ants preserve the old traditions. The setting of the church 
and its early-American architecture give it distinction. 

Today, a path leads from the churchyard into the Seale 
Cemetery—an impressive memorial to the soldiers of the 
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sixties. That same veneration for Seale’s great past is 
expressed in the following dedication: 


Tuis WALK DONATED BY 
THe James CANTEY CHAPTER 


U. D.C. 


As a final Tribute to 
Confederate Veterans Buried at Seale 
1933 


In tracing the beginning of this memorial pathway in 
Seale’s beautiful old cemetery, we find that one of Seale’s 
citizens, the late Colonel Lyman W. Martin, who lived to 
a great age, did not let his own century pass until he had 
started a movement to perpetuate the heroism of Seale’s 
soldier-dead. It has been many years since the last scene 
closed upon him, and he rests beneath the green sod with 
those of the gallant and patriotic sons of whom he wrote 
in the following article: 


‘“‘“A few months ago in contemplating the work of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy in marking the graves of Confed- 
erate soldiers who are buried in the cemetery at Seale, it occured 
to me that if those soldiers who survived the war were to be 
thus remembered after having lived five, ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years after the close of the war, with the chances of happi- 
ness, usefulness and honor open to them, that those who laid 
down their young lives on the field of battle or in the hospital, 
deserved to be remembered by some lasting monument to their 
patriotism. 

“A few years ago, in talking about the ‘ingratitude of re- 
publics’, in the presence of half a dozen or more citizens of Seale, 
I related the history of a fine boy who was born and reared 
within half a mile of where we were then sitting, and within 
the corporate limits of Seale, who in his boyhood days had 
chased rabbits over the very hill on which the cemetery in Seale 
is situated, and who had fished in the branches and creeks of the 
neighborhood; who gave promise of a useful life and who was a 
dutiful and obedient son, responding to every demand of the 
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widowed mother. He was equally responsive to the call of his 
mother State, for when Alabama called her sons to arms in the 
spring of 1861, he promptly enlisted as a volunteer in the first 
company that left the county for the seat of war. His conduct 
as a soldier was in keeping with his conduct as a son. He never 
shirked his duty nor disobeyed a command; and on the bloody 
field of Malvern Hill he gave his young life in defense of his 
country. I asked those present if they could not remember the 
boy and not one of them could call his name. Does not this boy 
deserve some token of remembrance? 

“T suggested this idea to several of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and Confederate Veterans and Sons of Veterans, and 
the suggestion was received with favor. 

“There are forty-six others from the vicinity of Seale who 
were killed or died in service, and who are equally entitled to 
some memorial of their valor. I here repeat the suggestion and 
appeal to the friends, relatives, and neighbors of these gallant 
- men to unite in raising a moderate sum of money, to be turned 
over to the United Daughters of the Confederacy of James 
Cantey Chapter, for the purpose of erecting a suitable .monument 
to their memory, with the name of each of these soldiers en- 
graved upon it; the U. D. C.’s to select the spot upon which it 
shall be placed. 

“These men died for Dixie, they died for Alabama, they died 
for Russell County, they died for our community and they died 
in defense of the very sod that covers the graves of the dead in 
our cemetery. They died, but left a glorious legacy—the name, 
the fame and the glory of the Confederate Soldier. 

“Within a radius of five miles, with Seale as the centre, there 
were forty-six who went to the front, but never returned—they 
were killed in battle or died in the service. Their names are as 
follows: 


Wiley Jones Thomas Williams Milo P. Wade 
Frank Jones Matt Carden Tandy Barker 
Hugh Hooks Andrew Braswell D. B. Poer 
Charley Turk Henry Murphey Bill Berry 
Emmett Bowen Gus Thompson John Braswell 
Atson Miller John Stratford Thomas Copeland 
Alges Miller W. T. Stark Hugh Caldwell 
Joe Warlich Jeptha Brown Ambrose Wright 


Isaac Gallups A. A. Blassngame Joel Boykin 
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F. Alonzo O’Neal Alfred Simpson John Carden 


Jack Mallory J. Franklin Lacey Robert Gallups 
Coleman Stratford George Braswell George Stratford 
John L. Lewis Monroe Warlick Jim Thompson 
Coon Thompson Geo. M. Anderson Pierce Stratford” 
‘Wash Wade Alex Green 

Jack Harrison Calvin Johns 


The following organized commands went forth in 1861 
—four from Russell County, as then organized: 


“1. The Russell Volunteers, Capt., B. A. Baker. Organized 
April 16th, 1861, and formed part of the Sixth Alabama Regi- 
ment. Capt. Baker was promoted and was succeeded by Capt. 
W. H. Weems; Capt. Weems was promoted, and was succeeded 
by Capt. George W. Hooper. Capt. Hooper was promoted and 
was succeeded by Capt. N. S. Black. About one-third of this 
company was from the vicinity of Crawford; the remainder from 

all parts of the county. 


“2. A company commanded by Capt. J. F. Waddell was organ- 
ized April 25th, 1861, and was made part of the Sixth Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Waddell was promoted, and was succeeded by 
Augustus S. Flournoy, who was killed at Seven Pines and who 
was succeeded by Capt. R. H. Green. The members of this com- 
pany were mostly from the vicinity of Opelika, with some from 
the vicinity of Salem. 


“3. Hardaway’s Battery was organized in May, 1861, and was 
commanded by Capt. R. A. Hardaway, who was promoted and 
was succeeded by Lieut. W. B. Hurt. Lieut. Hurt was promoted 
and was succeeded by Capt. John W. Tullis, who was succeeded 
by Capt. G. A. Ferrell of Russell County.. Lieuts. Jesse H. Cren- 
shaw and John Andrew Jackson commanded the battery at times. 
About seventy-five of this command were from Russell County; 
the others from Macon and Tallapoosa. 


“4. A company commanded by Capt. A. A. Lawther 
(Lowther), who was promoted, and succeeded by Locke Weems, 
who was killed, and was succeeded by F. K. Skaaf. This com- 
pany was organized in July, 1861, and made part of the 15th 
Alabama Regiment. The men composing this company were 
from the eastern and southern parts of Russell County, from 
Wacoochee Valley to Jernigan. 
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“6. A company commanded by Capt. Thomas Ragland was 
organized August, 1861, and made part of the 17th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Ragland was killed, and was succeeded by Capt. 
John F. Tate, Capt. Tate was afterwards made lieutenant-colonel 
of the Regiment. This company was recruited principally from 
Uchee, Sandfort and Hatchechubbee. 


“6. A company commanded by Capt. W. J. Bickerstaff was 
organized April 15th, 1862, and made part of the 34th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Bickerstaff was killed, and was succeeded by 
Capt. John S. Burch. Lieut. James H. Bickerstaff was sometimes 
in command. The men who composed this company were mostly 
from the southeastern portion of the county. 


“7. A Company commanded by Capt. H. M. Crowder was 
organized April 15th, 1862, and made part of the 34th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Crowder resigned, and was succeeded by Capt. 
William Johnson, who resigned and was succeeded by Capt. 
Joseph M. Sims. The members of this company were recruited 
from the neighborhood of Salem and Wacoochee Valley. 


“8. A company from Russell and Macon counties, Capt. W. F. 
Slaton, was organized in May, 1862, and made part of the 37th 
Alabama Regiment. Capt. Slaton was promoted, and was suc- 
ceeded by Capt. J. J. Padgett of Macon. The men composing 


this company were from the vicinity of Auburn, Opelika and 
Loachapoka. 


“9. A company commanded by Capt. W. C. Clifton, was or- 
ganized in May, 1862, and made part of the 39th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Clifton was promoted, and was succeeded by 
Capt. Wiley Jones who died in service, and was succeeded by 
Capt. Thomas Wilkerson, who was killed and was succeeded by 
Capt. W. J. Sankey. The men of this company were recruited 
from the vicinity of Seale, Hatchechubbee and Sand Fort. 


“10. A company commanded by Capt. Neri Tucker was or- 
ganized in May, 1862, and made part of the 45th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Tucker resigned and was succeeded by Capt. 
David Crockett. The men of this company came from the vicinity 
of Opelika and Salem. 


“11. A company commanded by Capt. Caswell B. Black was 
organized in May 1862, and made part of the 45th Alabama 
Regiment. Capt. Black resigned and was succeeded by Capt. 
A. W. Torbert. E. Herndon Glenn was adjutant of the 45th 
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Alabama Regiment. In 1865 the 45th Alabama Regiment was 
consolidated with the 16th, and the 33rd, and other Alabama 
Regiments and made the ist Alabama Regiment of Shelley’s 
Brigade of Loring’s Division. The members of the above com- 
pany were mostly from the neighborhoods of Marvyn, Society 
Hill and Uchee. 

“42. A company from Russell and Macon counties was organ- 
ized in July 1864, and commanded by Capt. Charles W. Martin, 
of Macon. This company was composed largely of boys under 
military age, Capt. Martin being only eighteen at this time, but 
had seen service and was wounded, as a private in the 45th 
Alabama Regiment. There were about forty boys and men from 
Russell County in this company which formed a part of the 61st 
Alabama Regiment. Hugh Caldwell and Charlie Turk, who 
were killed at Blakely, below Mobile, belonged to this company. 


“13. A company by Capt. Lovick W. Phillips, was organized 
in 1862, as partisan rangers, which went to Virginia, and was 
there made a part of the 7th Confederate Cavalry, commanded 
by Col. Claiborne of Virginia, and served under Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart and Gen. Wade Hampton. The men composing this com- 
pany were from various parts of the county. 


“14. A company of the 9th Alabama Cavalry, was organized 
in the summer of 1864, whose Captain the writer has been un- 
able to ascertain. This company was always on detached duty, 
and was not engaged in any battles. Major R. J. Moses was a 
member of this company, previous to his election as Major of 
the Regiment. The men composing this company were mostly 
from Girard and vicinity. 


“15. The nucleus of a company of the 7th Alabama Cavalry 
was composed in part of Russell County men. Joseph S. Garrett, 
of Russell County, was lieutenant of the company and the late 
Capt. S. S. Brinson was the orderly sergeant thereof. C. L. Lewis, 
A. F. Moreland and W. J. Henry and about twenty other men 
of the company were from Russell County. 


“16. Waddell’s artillery was organized in the spring of 1862 
as a single battery. It was afterwards divided into batteries, 
which formed the main body of Waddell’s artillery battalion. 
Bellamy’s battery, commanded by Capt. R. H. Bellamy, with 
Alonzo O’Neal, Robert Harvey and J. T. Holland as lieutenants, 
and Emmery’s Battery commanded by Captain W. B. Emmery, 
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with Jefferson Bates, A. H. Burch, M. M. Allen and Robert H. 
Boykin as lieutenants. These batteries contained one hundred 
and forty men from Russell County. 


“The total infantry, cavalry and artillery in these organized 
commands sums up sixteen hundred and twenty-five men. Add 
to these five hundred men from Russell County who joined com- 
panies made up in the city of Columbus, Georgia, and one hun- 
dred conscripts sent to Camp Watts and we have a grand total 
of twenty-two hundred and twenty-five men sent to the front 
from Russell County, out of a voting population of nineteen hun- 

— dred in 1860. Out.of these twenty-two hundred and twenty-five 
men at least seven hundred were killed or died in the service. 


“Out of that portion of Russell County as now organized and 
which has been taken from Barbour County since the war, there 
went three companies, one commanded by Capt. W. N. Richard- 
son in the 15th Alabama Regiment; one commanded by Capt. 
Julius C. Mitchell in the 39th Alabama Regiment. The late 
James B. Mitchell was a member of a company in the 34th 
Alabama Regiment. The third company was commanded by 
Capt. A. Griffith; Capt. E. C. Perry, afterwards, commanded this 
company, which was attached to the 31st Georgia Regiment. 


“Tn addition to those who went to the front, the militia of the 
county (home guard) were reorganized in 1863, and Lyman W. 
Martin was elected colonel and Rev. D. M. Banks leutenant- 
colonel. Col. Martin had previously served as a private in the 
6th Alabama Confederate Regiment. He resigned. Lieut. John 
M. Brannon, who had served in the 39th Alabama Regiment, and 
who resigned, was appointed to fill the vacancy, and he was in 
command of the home guard until the fall of the Confederacy. 
The home guard acted as patrols and a profost guard. They 
were required to arrest all persons subject to conscription, who 
were shirking their duty, and to send them to the conscript 
camp; and also to arrest and send to their commands soldiers 
who overstayed their furloughs or were absent without leave. 
When Gen. Wilson invaded the county, Col. Brannon ordered 
the militia to rendezvous at Girard, and a few of them responded, 
and were in the trenches at the battle of Girard.” 


In a later chapter the county’s Confederate records are 
more fully treated. 


Chapter II 


SOME OLD COUNTY FAMILIES 


GS Sar “ie the period between eighteen-thirty and eight- 
tH? [a een-forty, in the land which William Bartram 
rhs pee found enchanting, and along whose old Federal 
MFG; Road General Lafayette traveled in eighteen- 
twenty-five, and whose countryside was an old story to 
Colonel John Crowell, thousands and thousands of acres 
were being cultivated by slave labor. In this period, we 
are told, the largest farms in Russell County were owned 
by the Oswichee Land Company, a partnership composed 
of the Coster family who resided in the State of New York, 
and who owned more than two hundred slaves. Their 
farms were in the rich bottom lands of the Oswichee 
neighborhood. 












The founders of the county had rushed in, by carriage, 
by ox-cart, on horseback—hard traveling at best, with 
slaves and household goods. But throughout the county 
the new fresh lands awaited them—the America of the 
axe and the rifle. 

There were slave owners who settled along the rich 
river lands and elsewhere in the county, and whose plan- 
tations and the plantation life were patterned after the 
homesteads they had left behind, and stemming to an 
older culture. Log houses were being built, but with a 
sturdiness which long survived, and pretentious houses 
arose which gave to the South its early history of pillared 
glories. It makes an absorbing story, springing naturally 
from the warmth and breath of pioneer life. 

There were the Canteys, the Alexanders, the Bentons, 
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PETER ALEXANDER GREENE 


PLATE I 





Mrs. PETER ALEXANDER GREENE 
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Piate IV 





THomas Ross ANDERSON 


From a daguerreotype in possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. S. Price Gilbert. 


PLATE V 





RaLeH Owens Howarp 


Grandson of the founder of the family. 
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“TLAKESIDE”’ 
The Homestead of Charles R. Dudley, Russell County. 


Pirate VIII 





A VisTA AT “LAKESIDE”’ 





ONE oF SEVERAL LAKES ON THE DUDLEY FARM 
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PLATE XI 





CuHaArLEs JAMES DUDLEY, JR. 


A successful fisherman at Lake Leonora on the Dudley Farm. 


Puate XII 





FRANK BICKERSTAFF 


The ‘father of the brick industry” in Russell County. 


PuLate XIII 





Bete Gant JAMES CANTEY, C.S.A. Mrs. JAMEs CANTEY 





WINTER CANTEY 


Body-servant of General Cantey—with two of 
General Cantey’s children. 


PLATE XIV 





CoLoNEL RoBeRT ARCHELAUS HARDAWAY, C.S. A. 


PuaTeE XVII 





BOSWELL DE GRAFFENREID WADDELL 





Mrs. JAMEs FLEMING WADDELL 
(VicTORIA DE GRAFFENREID) 


PuateE XVIII 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS RAGLAND, C.S.A. (1835-1864) 


From a portrait in possession of his niece Miss Willie Lou Ragland. 
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PLATE XX 





Mr. AND Mrs. CHArRLEs RIcHARD ILLGES 


From a portrait in possession of their daughter, Miss Anne Lucinda Illgées. 


PLATE XXI 





JupGE Utyssts S. LEwis 


From a portrait in possession of Mr. Lucien Lewis Pitts. 


PuaTE XXII 
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Mrs. HAarTwE.u Bass PERRY 
(Exiza TABIrHA Howarp) 


From a photograph in possession of her daughter, Mrs. Tommie Perry Lewis. 


Prare XXIII 





WILLIAM HENRY HOLLAND 


From a photograph in possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Holland Jennings. 


PLATE XXIV 





THE OL_p GREENE HOUSE AT SEALE 
Birthplace of Peter Alexander Brannon. 





A PIONEER RESIDENCE AT SEALE 


Built by Joshua Strong. 
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Mr. Anp Mrs. Lewis GARDNER PITTs 


From a photograph in possession of their granddaughter, 
Mrs. Helen Pitts Wooldridge. 
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Prate XXVIII 





STERLING CHAMBERS PITTs 


Mr. Pitts assisted in settling the claims of the Creek Indians on their removal 
to the West. 
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WILLIAM CLARK BRADLEY 


From a photograph in possession of his daughter, Mrs. Don Abbott Turner. 


PLATE XXX 





JAKE VANGUE 


Old slave owned by Ralph Owens Howard, and brought from Africa on last 
slave-ship which landed at Savannah in 1853. 





Horace ByNuM 


At the time of his death in the Summer of 1948, he was the oldest living ex-slave 
in Russell County. He was raised in the family of the Bradleys at Oswitchee, 
but died on the plantation of Mr. O. B. Brown, near Crawford. 


PLATE XX XI 
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the Whitakers, the Chambers, the Nisbets, the Wrights, 
the Stratfords, the Pitts, the Pattersons, the Bradleys; at 
Jernigan, the Avery and McKeldon families; at Cottonton, 
the Bickerstaffs; at Ihagee, the Howards and the Ander- 
sons; at Glennville, the Glenns, the Mitchells, Rogue- 
mores, Upshaws, Connors, Logans, the Rivers, the Rich- 
ardsons; and across the county at Hurtville, were the 
Longs, the Hurts, the Borom families; at Uchee Post Office, 
the Crowells, the Ferrells, the Walkers, the Ingrams and 
Heard families. 

Later, after the Civil War, the Reconstruction period, 
the plantations were under the new régime of free labor 
and we hear of such extensive planters as Nimrod W. 
Long, the Upshaws and the Pitts family, the Chambers 
family, whose great “Bon Acre” on the Chattahoochee 
River, was an example of plantation life under both 
regimes. In the immediate decades, referred to by con- 
temporary writers, an example of fine cultivation was a 
large acreage owned by John M. Brannon, which lay 
just north of Seale. 

But to survey those early days in their stride we must 
glance at some of the settlements along the way, for so 
much was accomplished in those charming neighborhoods 
which clustered about the first storehouse and which be- 
came thriving communities as the years passed. There 
was Crawford, where John Segar erected the first store 
and a residence. The first court was held there when the 
county seat was removed from Girard. This interior vil- 
lage was incorporated under the name of Crockettsville, 
as we have shown, and its limits extended one-half mile 
in every direction from the court house. This was a brick 
structure and was finished in 1842. The early families 
were the Askews, the Heards, the Henrys, and the 
Sewards. The commissioners, too, were representative of 
pioneer stock. They were George W. Elliott, William 
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Sells, Vincent E. Revere, H. B. Greene and William Riley. 
As an election precinct, Crockettsville was important, and 
in 1848, when it could boast of its charter for the Tucka- 
batchee Masonic Lodge and began the building of the fine 
Jandmark which still stands as its chief architectural 
structure, there was a further influx of settlers. The 
stages were running from Clayton, in Barbour County, to 
Salem, then in Russell, and passed through Crockettsville, 
as the following item from the United States Post Office 
Department shows: 

‘““Alabama—No. 3728—From Clayton, by Feagan’s Store 
and Crockettsville, to Salem, Russell County, 50 miles 
and back, one a week. Leave Clayton every Thursday at 
5 a. m.; arrive at Salem next day by 11 a. m. Leave 


Salem every Friday at 1 a. m.; arrive at Clayton next 
day at 7 p. m. Contractor—E. V. Landingham. $500.” 


By an Act of the Alabama Legislature in 1843 the name 
of the village was changed to Crawford, as an earlier 
record shows, but Salem was incorporated as late as 1858 
and embraced all the land lying within one mile of the 
public well, east, west, north and south. As the back- 
ground of settlements, made by the pioneers, it should be 
noted that Crockettsville was named for David Crockett, 
who served under General Andrew Jackson at the Battle 
of the Horseshoe Bend, but when the villagers were re- 
ceiving their mail at “Crawford”, although the post office 
remained “Crockettsville” until 1843, they felt that Geor- 
gia’s distinguished jurist had been fittingly honored. But 
there were the pioneers who long talked of the famous 
Crawford-Burnside duel of 1828—that affair of honor at 
Fort Mitchell. All of it throws light on those early days 
when the young lawyers of the county in the eighteen- 
thirties were flocking to the county seat. There were the 
pioneers, too, who remembered the story of Tuckabatchee 
—its romantic associations, and perpetuated the name. 
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In the days of Crawford’s glory, we find such men as 
Benjamin Baker, who came to Russell County in 1836 
and began the practice of law. We are told that he grew 
up under grave disadvantages which began soon after his 
birth, when, as his mother rocked his cradle, a bolt of 
lightning ended her days. He was born April 1, 1811, 
and as the marble shaft in the old Crawford cemetery 
records, he died on June 9, 1864. In that brief time he 
had represented his county in one or the other of its 
legislative branches and in 1860 he was a member of the 
Secession Convention. He later entered the Confederate 
service as lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth Alabama Infan- 
try Regiment. 

To quote a visitor to his tomb in 1880, ‘“‘the ashes of one 
of Crawford’s nobleman are encoffined.”” He was buried 
with Masonic honors. The emblems are cut in relief on 
the shaft. “He was one of that company of lawyers,” 
wrote Brannon, “who numbered Alford, and Weems, and 
Filand, and Latham, Simon Heydenfelt, Thomas S. Tate, 
William Barnett, Augustus Owens, John Cheney, Lyman 
W. Martin, Henry Bellamy, John A. Lewis, James Flem- 
ing Waddell, and a dozen others whose names have illu- 
mined the pages of the legal profession of Alabama.” 

Pioneers are buried in the old Crawford Cemetery. 
Among those who rest here is the founder of the Benton 
family—Henry Benton, to whose memory is erected an 
impressive shaft. He was born on October 16, 1827. He 
was the father of the illustrious Judge Henry Tillman 
Benton, and grandfather of Mary Benton, who married 
Dr. Richard Bennett McCann. 








* 


Fortunately for this record we may go further into the 
history of some of the old county families and can follow 
the story of their migration into the Indian country. For 
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there are documents, occasionally of biographical quality, 
from which may be gathered at first hand some knowl- 
edge of these emigrants, who left their old homes for the 
new, what they met with when they came in contact with 
the Indians, how they lived their daily lives, and to quote 
a writer of those times, “what part religion played in 
their thought and their conduct, what political theories 
engaged their attention and how they met the harsh reali- 
ties of pioneer life.” 

So now in the region where the Uchee Creek flows we 
find a noted settler whose forebears were Virginians and 
can see the unfolding of successive generations who bore 
his name. 

Fvans Long, a distinguished soldier of the American 
Revolution, was born in Culpeper County, Virginia. He 
married Mary Epperson and migrated to Baldwin County, 
Georgia. They were the parents of Nimrod W. Long, who 
married Catherine Davis and who later removed to 
Twiggs County, Georgia. After the death of his father, 
who is buried at Minter Wimberly, Nimrod W. Long and 
his family migrated to Russell County and settled at 
Uchee. A record shows that he was in that locality as 
early as 1830 and in the next few years his family were 
comfortably settled on his plantation, for few men ever 
made any better preparations for housing a family and 
taking care of a plantation than Nimrod W. Long. In 
1836, as we know, occurred the Indian uprising. An ac- 
count is preserved of the exodus of Russell County’s 
pioneers into Georgia. 

Referred to as “the flight”, that wagon trail, with a 
lead wagon, filled with fleeing settlers from as far away 
county as Pike, pushed its way over the hill from the 
Long plantation. In the second wagon were Malachi 
Lundsford Long and neighborhood boys. “After some 
miles of travel,” says a vivid account in the family, 
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“screams were heard, and on reaching the top of the hill 
the boys in the second wagon saw the Indians killing six 
people (the McKissicks) in the lead wagon. Cutting the 
mules from the wagons, they rode horseback through the 
forest to the stagecoach, leading into Columbus. This 
exodus was made in the early spring, and in the late fall, 
after the removal of the Indians, Nimrod Long returned 
to the plantation. He found one corncrib standing, and 
feathers from the feather beds blowing about the woods.” 


Nimrod Long was one of the most notable men in 
Russell County. He was one of the founders of the Uchee 
Baptist Church and represented the county in the State 
legislature. He was married three times and was the 
father of thirteen children, the genealogy for several 
generations showing the following lines: 


1. Davis E. Long m. Eliz. Nuckolls. 
Davis E., Jr., Thos. N., Catherine Louise. 

2. Lucy A. m. Joel Hurt. 
Nimrod N., Charles H., Emma, Henry, Sarah F., 
Fletcher E., Joel, Louise, Fanny, George, James W. 

3. George Washington Long m. Margaret Johnson. 
Catherine S., Scot J. 

4. Mary A. m. Dr. O. B. Walton. 
Nimrod L. Brady, Catherine, Charlie, George, Fanny 
Ernest. 

5. Malachi Lunsford m. Sophia Dickinson. 
Gertha, Edgar Thomas, Talullah Catherine, Arminta 
L. (called Minnie) Nimrod Lunsford. 

6. Margaret A. m. James J. Jackson. 
Catherine L., Emma B., Mary F., James J., Jr. 

7. Nimrod William Ezekiel m. Martha J. Gamble. 
Jackson Edward, Jessie L., Nimrod W., Frances, Luns- 
ford L., Quenell. 
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8. Catherine m. Sherod Thompson. 
Henry L., Catherine, George L., Sherod S., Nimrod 
W., Gideon P., James W. 

9. Frances Elizabeth m. Edward N. Brown. 
Laura N., Edward N., Jr., Gatra, Nimrod Washington 
L., Lucy, Catherine, Margaret. 

10. Grisby T. m. Lilla Byrd. 
Julian B., Laura L., Catherine, Grisby T., Jr., Daisy 
B., McKenzie H. 

11. Laura N. m. Dr. S. A. Holt. 
Nathaniel J., Sophia Augusta, Laura F., Mary R. 

12. Frederick F. m. Nell Calhoun. 
Geo. L. (died as infant), Blanche, Acquilla, Fred B., 
Jr., Ethel, George, Frank, Irma. 


13. James W. Long m. Josephine Walker. 
Birdie, Josephine. 

Malachi Lunsford Long was graduated from the New 
York School of Medicine, which merged with Bellevue. 
He married Sophie Dickinson, a daughter of Araminta 
Thomas and Joel Levi Dickinson, and a granddaughter of 
John Dickinson, a Revolutionary soldier. They lived on a 
plantation between Uchee and Hurtsboro. During the 
War Between the States, Malachi Lunsford Long served 
as a surgeon in the Fifteenth Alabama Regiment, Confed- 
erate States Army. Some years after the war, he removed 
to Hurtsboro, where he was active in the Baptist Church. 

A grandson of Nimrod Long, Joel Hurt, was born and 
reared in Russell County, and was a graduate of the 
University of Georgia. He began his career by surveying 
a railroad in northeast Georgia. Seeing the railroads con- 
verging on Atlanta, he was impressed with the possibility 
of that city and made his home there, where he entered 
largely into the development of Inman Park, Ansley Park 
and other sections, and erected the Hurt Building. 
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Edward N. Brown, another grandson of Nimrod Long, 
was graduated from the Auburn Polytechnic Institute. 
He started his career as a civil engineer, making the pre- 
liminary survey of extention from Sylacauga into Bir- 
mingham, and mapping the road from Columbus to 
Andalusia. The Wadleys, of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, appreciating his ability as a railroad builder, sent 
him to Mexico, and he served in the capacity of superin- 
tendent of the Mexican Central. After the Mexican Cen- 
tral and the Mexican National railroads were merged, he 
was made president general of the Mexican National. He 
lived in Mexico twenty-five years and was a close friend 
of President Diaz. After the fall of the Diaz administra- 
tion and the feeling of resentment against Americans, he 
came back to the States and established his residence on 
Park Avenue, New York City. He had connections with 
other railroad systems in this country; and had a seat on 
the stock exchange. He was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to a high position in administrative affairs of 
the railroads during the depression. 

Nimrod Long, at the close of the war, had one thousand 
bales of cotton that were seized and confiscated by Federal 
authorities. When the raiders came through they took all 
of the mules and horses on the plantation, with the excep- 
tion of one old blind mule. He was the owner of two 
hundred and fifty slaves, which were signed into the 
Freedman’s Bureau at Montgomery, and had already 
given to each child land and slaves to maintain it. 

His plantations were self-sustaining. A man from Bos- 
ton was employed. 








> 


Henry Moffett, another noted settler in Russell County, 
(referred to in Woodward’s Reminiscences), descended 
from a family of Albemarle County, Virginia. He mar- 
ried Dorinda Phillips, a daughter of General Phillips of 
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Ellerslie, Georgia. They lived for a part of their married 
life near Crawford, on a plantation on the Uchee Creek, 
where they had a grist mill. Henry Moffett was active 
in the affairs of the county and served as a representa- 
tive of Russell in the State Legislature. His children were 
Thomas Gabriel, Charles Jackson, Eugenia Ann Eliza, 
Emma Louise, Henry Phillips and Ella. Charles Jackson 
was educated at the University of Georgia and as a physi- © 
cian at Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. He 
served as a military officer in the War Between the States 
and was mentioned for distinguished service in the Battle 
of Sewell’s Point, the first battle of the war fought on 
Virginia soil. Serving during the entire war, he rose to 
the rank of major. 

Thomas G. Moffett and Henry Moffett were both given 
college educations, the former at Georgia’s University and 
the latter at the University of Alabama. Both died bache- 
lors—Thomas in early manhood. 

The daughter, Emma Louise, was educated at Patapsco 
College in Maryland and attended Springler College in 
New York City. She was a writer of note, the author of 
two novels, Crown Jewels and Craig Font, and numerous 
magazine articles. She established the first kindergarten 
in Columbus, Georgia. She was twice married. Val Wynn 
was her first husband and of this marriage was born a 
daughter, Florence Wynn, who, after her mother’s second 
marriage to Mitchell Tyng, took her step-father’s name, 
and as Florence Tyng gave promise of great success as a 
writer and illustrator. After a short marriage, she died 
quite young. 

Flla married Henry Wells. Their grandson, Dr. Roland 
Brooks, resides at Crawford. 

Fugenia, also educated at Patapsco, married Robert 
Flournoy, son of Josiah Flournoy and Martha Manly, of 
Putnam County, Georgia, and a brother of Thomas Flour- 
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noy of Barbour County. He was a cousin of Major Wil- 
liam Flournoy, who was the first white man killed in the 
Indian uprising in Russell County. He was of French 
Huguenot descent, had snapping black eyes, loved prac- 
tical jokes, and had a high temper, but was a loyal friend 
and a progressive farmer, preaching diversification long 
before others believed in it. He is given the credit for 
originating the saying, ““What’s the matter with the coun- 
try is that the wagons go loaded in the wrong direction.” 
He insisted that if his wagons go to town for something, 
they must take a load to be sold. 

Robert Flournoy and his bride first lived on a plantation 
near Oswichee, in Russell County. Later, about 1853, 
Robert traded with his brother-in-law, Early Hurt of 
Columbus, exchanging his Oswichee plantation for 
“Broken Arrow” plantation, just eight miles from Colum- 
bus, with many acres of rich bottom lands along the 
Chattahoochee River. The story goes that the slaves from 
the two plantations passed on the road on moving day and 
that those from the heavy bottom lands rejoiced that they 
were going to the lighter lands of the Oswichee place. 

Robert and Eugenia Flournoy had two children, Dora, 
who married Henry Epping of Columbus, and Thomas 
Moffett, who married Minnie (Araminta) Long of Hurts- 
boro, a daughter of Dr. Malachi Lunsford Long. 

To Minnie Long and Thomas Moffett Flournoy were 
born Eugenia, Araminta, Mary, Rebecca and Thomas 
Moffett Flournoy, Jr. After the death of Thomas Moffett 
Flournoy in 1913, the family removed to Columbus. 

On the plantation was a field called “Race Track.” It 
was here that Colonel John Crowell, the Indian Agent, 
trained and raced his blooded horses. Races of national 
importance were held here. From the beginning “Broken 
Arrow Plantation” was largely self-sustaining. The origi- 
nal buildings were of lumber from the place, and even 
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the brick used in the chimneys was made on the place by 
hand and in sun-dried kilns. And on the creek, which ran 
through the plantation, Little Prince, a friendly Indian 
chief, made a peace treaty, and as a symbol of the peace 
broke his arrow. “Thus,” according to Mrs. Thomas 
Moffett Flournoy, the last owner of Broken Arrow plan- 
tation, ‘‘the creek received the name and the plantation 
was named for the creek. Little Prince was buried at 
Broken Arrow, not far from where the treaty was made.” 








* 


The Bass, Moreland, Perry, Tarver and allied families, 
all Virginians, on migrating from the Commonwealth, 
settled first in the Carolinas and in Georgia, but came to 
Alabama when the 1832 Treaty made the lands formerly 
in the Creek Nation available to white settlers, and took 
up Indian lands in Russell County. The records show that 
Turner Moreland, Sterling Bass and Hartwell Bass, and 
one of the Tarver families and Mr. Moreland’s ‘inlaws’, 
bought allotments direct from the Indians, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the Paddy Carr allotment on the Big 
Uchee Creek went to Sterling and Hartwell Bass. These 
lands were on the Old Federal Road, west of the Chatta- 
hoochee River, and from twelve to fifteen miles distant. 
Hartwell Bass, who married Elizabeth Turner, settled on 
the hill south of the Uchee, on what was later known as 
Perry’s Gin Road. Turner Moreland’s place, twelve miles 
west of the river, became known in later years as the 
Ready Plantation, and as the years passed, a former slave, 
Tony Tarver, owned it. A family cemetery is near this 
old settlement site, the iron gateway leading into this 
hallowed spot bearing the name of Turner Moreland. 

In common with all the settlers of the 1832-36 period, 
these families escaped from the Indian attacks only by 
leaving their homes and their household effects and flee- 
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ing across the Chattahoochee into Georgia. It is related 
that Mrs. Hartwell Bass, on returning, found only the 
feathers from her beds, which the Indians had scattered 
on the roadside. 

With the Indian troubles over, Hartwell Bass began 
the erection of a fine mansion. Work was begun in the 
year 1840, but before the house was completed, Mr. Bass 
died, leaving a large estate to his widow, who by 1844 
saw the completion of what was considered one of the 
greatest houses in the entire countryside. Its only coun- 
terpart was the Americus C. Mitchell mansion at Glenn- 
ville, which was built shortly after the Bass house, and by 
the same architect. 

Mrs. Bass was known throughout the countryside as 
“the rich widow Bass.” By the death of her husband she 
was left with the management of the family fortune, and 
the will, written in 1843 by the noted pioneer-lawyer, 
Ulysses S. Lewis, named her as one of the executors. 
Turner Moreland, Sr. was also an executor. Provision was 
made for all of the children, with one exception. Of the 
two daughters, Elizabeth was the wife of Patrick Henry 
Perry, and Martha, the younger daughter, was sent to the 
Glennville Female College, where every detail of her edu- 
cation was under the strict observation of her guardian. 
It was Martha Bass who became the grandmother of the 
distinguished archeologist, Peter Alexander Brannon. 

Martha Bass was married twice. Her first husband was 
Stephen C. Greene, and at his death—an accidental 
tragedy, while out hunting—she married Stephen’s 
brother, Peter Alexander Greene. But by her first mar- 
riage she had one child to whom she gave the name of 
Stephen, which later became “Stevie.” 

And so it was Stevie Greene, a descendant of the 
pioneers, who became the wife of Thomas G. Brannon, 
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the eldest son of John M. Brannon and Elizabeth Fuller. 
From this union was born Peter A. Brannon. 








* 


The house where he was born is known as the old 
Greene place. It is one of Seale’s landmarks, but Peter 
srew up at the William C. Clifton’s place four miles east 
of Seale, one of the old plantation settlements of the 
Morelands. His first schooling, however, was at Seale, 
under the tutelage of Miss Annette Howard. This school, 
as an institution, ranked in the high school class as early 
as 1890. Professor B. J. Conyers, Marion Letcher, W. R. 
Dawson gave it its reputation. As an occurrence in con- 
nection with his boyhood days, Mr. Brannon refers to the 
adjournment of the classes by Mr. Conyers, the principal, 
and the entire student body going over to the Seale 
Methodist Church about the middle of the morning on 
December 9, 1889, to the memorial services which were 
being held in respect to Jefferson Davis, whose death had 
occurred in New Orleans. ‘The date of the death of the 
President of the Confederate States,”’ said Mr. Brannon, 
“coincided with my early interest in American archeo- 
logy. I went on my first exploring expedition that day.” 


Peter Alexander Green was born in Georgia in 1838, 
removed to Russell County and farmed four miles south 
of Seale. He was the Census enumerator for the county 
in 1880 and he was elected to the office of the clerk of 
the Circuit Court in the fall of that year. He was an origi- 
nal member, a sergeant in Company G, 31st Georgia 
Regiment, and was shortly thereafter elected First Lieu- 
tenant and commanded that outfit during the rest of the 
Confederate War. There was no captain assigned to that 
company. Mr. Greene began the collection of Indian 
relics and Confederate items when he went into office in 
1880, and at the time of his death had a large collection 
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of objects of a general character. These were kept at the 
court house in Seale. His collection was perhaps the larg- 
est in the State. Some of his items came into the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, some were sold to a dealer 
in South Dakota, some were reclaimed by the families 
who had originally owned them and some are still in the 
hands of Mr. Greene’s family. 


* 








The founder of the Brannon family in Russell County 
was John M. Brannon, who was born in Newton County, 
Georgia, in 1833. He grew to manhood in Harris County 
and removed to Alabama about 1854. He married Eliza- 
beth Fuller of Chattahoochee County, Georgia. Mr. Bran- 
non bought a home site about two and a half miles north 
of Seale, on the Old Federal Road. He went into the Con- 
federate service as First Lieutenant, Company E. 39th 
Alabama Infantry, but wounded at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga Ridge, was retired, and in the summer of 1864: he 
was elected colonel of two or three small groups of Russell 
County’s home guards, succeeding Colonel Lyman Wad- 
dell Martin in that office. Mr. Brannon commanded the 
Home Guards at the Battle of Girard April 16, 1865. 

He took over the teaching of Russell County youths 
from Dr. H. H. Newman, Sr., and had a school at Vilula 
for some years, and one at what was formerly known to 
all Russell County folk as the Williams’s Place, some two 
miles north of Seale, and for a time taught near Pearce’s 
Mill. A photostat provides an interesting record of his 
work. But historic houses now come into the picture. 
ok 








The Bass-Perry house is today one of the finest land- 
marks in the county. The setting has naturally been 
changed by the modern highway, No. 241, for the “public 
road” once ran fifty or more feet farther south. The days 
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of the white picket fences are past, but sturdy palings 
meet the eye and long ago a landscape gardener re- 
claimed the beautiful crest of a rolling hillside. This 
estate is now owned by Mr. Hillary R. Mott, but quite up 
to the time of its passing into other hands, it had been a 
general rendezvous for the grandchildren of the More- 
lands, the Tarvers, the Basses and the Perrys, who were 
born in the “big house.” The last of the family to occupy 
it was Mrs. Joseph Perry. From descriptions of the family, 
from the present generation who knew it well, prior to 
any innovations, we know that here was an “array of 
settlement second to none in the county.” 








* 


One of the best preserved of the beautiful ante-bellum 
homes in Russell County is “Ihagee”’, which was built by 
Ralph Owens Howard in 1840-42. Taking its name from 
the picturesque stream which flows through the land, the 
house was an example of spacious building and was long 
noted as a place of rare charm. According to the records 
in the Library of Congress, the name “Ihagee” is inter- 
preted as “Sandy Bottom Creek.” 

The story of “Ihagee”’ has been told by more than one 
writer. Some years ago, Mr. Monroe A. Bush included it 
in a series of interesting landmarks of the Southeast. He 
had been told by the early architects much of the detail 
regarding the structure of this pioneer residence. 

In writing of this landmark, Mr. Bush tells us that the 
master architect was Patrick Ryan and the men who 
selected the timber were two Dutchmen, James Peter and 
William Aaron. ‘These Dutchmen made all the shingles 
by hand, and James Peter, who was my grandfather, told 
me that it required eighty-six thousand shingles to cover 
the structure. 

“The original grants were conveyed to those who ap- 
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preciated the forests, for this home was constructed of 
original yellow pine, which today, after a century or 
more, is still sound. This lumber was sawed on the plan- 
tation, and as there were no planing mills each piece was 
matched and dressed by hand. When one views this enor- 
mous pile, he can readily see the tremendous amount of 
hard labor that was required to put this lumber in shape. 
Each piece was passed on by experts, and I have heard 
one of the men say that only the heart of pine was used 
in the entire structure. All the lumber used in the build- 
ing is there today. The mantels, doors and floors were all 
hand-made. The rooms open into large halls, forming a 
wide cross, and each hall ending in a veranda, north, 
south, east and west, each with square columns and 
balusters.” 

A direct descendant of the family, Mrs. Sterling Price 
Gilbert, the former Mary Howard, and a granddaughter 
_ of the founder, has in her possession certificates signed 
by President Martin Van Buren, and five deeds, bearing 
dates from 1837 to 1840, each having the name of the 
Creek Indian chief from whom the land was purchased. 
Four deeds are signed by James K. Polk, three by John 
Tyler, one by Millard Fillmore and one by Zachary 
Taylor. While all of this land acquired by Ralph Owens 
Howard was not bought direct from the Indians, some of 
it being acquired from the early settlers to whom it had 
been previously deeded, all the deeds were turned over 
to him, and the lands conveyed amounted to more than 
five thousand acres. The founder of “Ihagee’’, however, 
owned three plantations in Russell County. 

Ralph Owens Howard was one of the signers of the 
Secession Ordinance in 1861. He married Euphemia Cal- 
houn, whose father was John Calhoun, a first cousin of 
John C. Calhoun. Three of their sons, William Jasper 
Howard, James Patrick Howard and Robert Newton 
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Howard were in the Confederate Army, William and 
Robert being captains. There was only one son who was 
unable to join his brothers in the fighting forces, and this 
was Thomas Bevy Howard, whose ill health prevented. 
He was the father of Ralph Owens Howard I, who mar- 
ried Frances Anderson, a beauty in her heyday. 

At Euphemia Howard’s death, the wife of Ralph Owens 
Howard, the place descended to her daughter Louisa 
Howard. At Louisa’s death, it came to her nephew, Ralph 
Owens Howard, who was named for his grandfather, and 
at his death on October 19, 1941, by entail, from Miss 
Louisa Howard, to her great nephew, Sterling Price Gil- 
bert, Jr., the present owner. He is the only son of Judge 
and Mrs. Sterling Price Gilbert. 

It is impossisble to write of “Ihagee”’ without mention- 
ing its beautiful cemetery. The walk from the house to 
the cemetery once led through a rose garden. This is 
gone, and now there is an avenue of pecan trees and there 
are some ancient elms just before one reaches the iron 
fence which surrounds the burial ground. Four genera- 
tions of Howards and Calhouns lie here. Just beyond the 
enclosure the Negro slaves of the family were buried, and 
the descendants of the old Negro servants can and do 
bury their dead here. In the cemetery is a tall shaft 
marked “Howard”, and each grave has its head stone. 

Mrs. Gilbert wrote the present author, “My grand- 
father brought four slaves from the Wanderer, the last 
slave ship owned by Boston capitalists that came to Savan- 
nah, and some of their descendants still live on the place.” 

Another noted house of equal importance as “Thagee” 
was “The Pines’, built by Thomas Ross Anderson, the 
maternal grandfather of Mrs. Gilbert, and who came to 
Russell County in the eighteen-thirties. He was the grand- 
son of the Revolutionary hero, General Ross Anderson, from 
whom Anderson County and the town in South Carolina 
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were named. He had come direct from the Edgefield 
District to Russell County. His wife was Mary Miller, and 
when they removed to the domain, which became Russell, 
there were three children. 


From their granddaughter, Mrs. Gilbert, a charming 
account has been preserved of its gardens, and something 
of the life that is associated with her childhood: 


“My grandfather, Thomas Ross Anderson and his wife, Mary 
Miller Anderson, moved from Edgefield County, South Carolina to 
Russell County, Alabama. There were no railroads, so the father, 
mother, and three children drove through in their carriage, with 


several wagons, bringing such furniture as was possible, and a great 
number of slaves. 


‘Thomas Ross Anderson had bought six hundred and forty acres 
of land five miles from Seale. There was a four-room house, sur- 
rounded by an apple orchard. The family lived there while the 
house, the duplicate of the one they had left, was built across the 
road. It was a two-story house, with six rooms downstairs and four 
rooms above. A veranda went across the front and down east and 
west sides to the wing-rooms. Square columns went to the roof and 
there was a paladium window on the second floor hall, that opened 
on a small porch. That was a very unusual style house at that 
time in Alabama. 

“Among other things that the Andersons brought in wagons were 
boxwood, roses, and other plants; and Mr. Berkman, a noted land- 
scape authority of Augusta, came when “The Pines’ was finished and 
laid off, and planted a formal garden in front on the house. The 
gardens at “The Pines’ were the loveliest I have ever known. There 
were more than a hundred varieties of roses—some of the same 
bushes brought from South Carolina—The Gold of Ophir, Mal- 
maison, Boguerre, Giant of Battle, Marshall Neil, White and Yellow 
Lady Banksia. New roses were added every year and when the 
younger Mr. Berkman was asked to come and make suggestions for 
improvement, he said he could only admire and asked for numerous 
cutting she did not have. 


“Four more children were born at “The Pines.’ The oldest son, 
George Anderson, was killed at Chickamauga, and Walter and James 
Anderson fought in General Joseph Wheeler’s Cavalry.” 
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Frances Ann Anderson, the eldest daughter, married 
Thomas Benjamin Howard whose father’s home was just 
two miles from “The Pines.” Frances Anderson went to 
school in Glennville and then to LeGrange Female Col- 
lege from where she was graduated, coming home on the 
death of her mother, to bring up the four younger chil- 
dren. On the death of her father, in the division of the 
estate “The Pines” was given to Frances and she lived 
there until 1888 when she built a home in Columbus. All 
three of her children were born at ‘The Pines.”’ Her hus- 
band, Thomas Benjamin Howard, had died in 1877, but 
she had continued to keep up “The Pines” and several 
other plantations. Her oldest son, Thomas Anderson 
Howard, looked after her plantations. Ralph Owens 
Howard lived with her in Columbus and Mary Ella 
Howard married in Columbus, Sterling Price Gilbert, re- 
maining in Columbus until Judge Gilbert was appointed 
on the Supreme Court in 1916 when he and his family 
removed to Atlanta. One of their sons, Sterling Price Gil- 
bert, Jr., is now a Commander in the United States Navy. 

Francis Howard Gilbert, the second son, was a lawyer 
and a graduate of the University of Georgia and of Yale. 
He married Mary Middleton in 1932 and died a month 
later. 

Emma Anderson, the youngest daughter of Thomas and 
Mary Miller Anderson, married at ‘“The Pines” in 1874, 
Samuel Rutherford Pitts, who owned a large plantation, 
and later on a railroad coming there, he gave the land 
for the station and the town was named Pittsboro for him, 
now Pittsview. They left no children. The Pitts family, 
who settled Pittsview, is represented today in Russell 
County by Miss Mary Louise Pitts, who lives at the origi- 
nal homestead. “To tell you just the location,” she said 
in a morning of reminiscence, “I must spell out the name 
of my creek—Co-cha-lee-chee.” 
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But the early maps show this creek and its meanderings 
are easily followed. Not far away is the site of the old 
Abercrombie Mill and other famous localities. 

The first of the Pitts family came from Massachusetts. 
This was John Pitts, a seafaring man, who married Jane 
Engram, an English lady. They settled at Charleston. 
Miss Pitts, a direct descendant, is the daughter of Richard 
Moore Pitts and Mariah Calhoun. 





*x 





The history of Russell County is inseparable from the 
Abercrombie, Bickerstaff and Dudley families. The Aber- 
crombie name runs through the earliest records—the In- 
dian period and the founding of the county. The back- 
ground of this family shows ownership of large estates, 
men of wealth and influence, but men who had fought in 
the American Revolution, in the War of 1812, and who 
were Minute Men of the Confederacy. 


When the Abercrombie family came to Russell County, 
they bought lands direct from the Indians, and settled on 
plantations about five miles south of Columbus. An earlier 
generation in Hancock County, Georgia, had owned five 
miles along the river front and eight hundred slaves. The 
record of the family in Russell County points out that the 
relations between the Indians and the Abercrombies were 
of such a character that when the troubles with the gov- 
ernment broke out in open hostility that the Creeks pro- 
tected the Abercrombie properties, in return for the 
square dealing they had received at their hands. They 
had been paid for their lands, and had been treated honor- 
ably and justly. Abercrombie corn had been given them 
during the famine. 

We have shown that the first deed to land in Russell 
County was by an Indian to the Abercrombies for 
$1,590.00 in cash. 
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James and Anderson Abercrombie were wealthy plan- 
ters at what is now Bickerstaff’s Brickyard, on the Central 
of Georgia Railroad. Prior to the War Between the States, 
this great brick industry had been established. These 
brick plants are now headed by Mr. Frank J. Bickerstaff, 
Sr., who is recognized as the father of the brick industry. 
It is said to have paid out more in salaries and produced 
more value than any industry in the country. 

The exact location of the Abercrombie lands, according 
to maps and other records connects the name with the 
famous Indian mound in Russell County. Benjamin 
Hawkins, in his Sketch of the Creek Country, in 1790, re- 
ported a large conical mound near Cowetah, and arche- 
ologists of today have concluded that what is known as 
the Abercrombie Mound was the one probably referred 
to by Hawkins, as its situation approximates the Upper 
Cowetah of Hawkins’ time. The cemetery at the mound 
does not appear to be as old as the mound, according to 
these conclusions, but the evidences of the use of it estab- 
lishes a connection of great antiquity. 








* 


Of the Bickerstaff family, who were born, or who set- 
tled in Russell County, we may begin with the founder, 
W. J. Bickerstaff, who married Martha Humber. Their 
sons were Robert Bickerstaff, who died in the service of 
the Confederacy, James Henry Bickerstaff, who was 
named for the Indian chief, James Henry, and who mar- 
ried Emma Lindsay Howard; W. J. Bickerstaff, Jr., who 
married Bessie Neill, Charles N. Bickerstaff, whose first 
wife was Emma Boykin and who, after her death, married 
Estelle Dupree; and John R. Bickerstaff, who married 
Willie McCoy. 

In this present work, from prints in the family, we can 
see how young James Henry Bickerstaff looked in his 
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Confederate uniform, and how charming Emma Lindsay 
Howard appeared in those days when she became his 
bride. 

James Henry Bickerstaff was born at Cottonton, in 
Russell County, May 17, 1844. He married Emma Louise 
Howard on November 15, 1869. He was only seventeen 
when he entered the service of the Confederate States in 
April, 1861, enlisting in the Russell County Volunteers, 
the first company from this county. In his own account, 
we learn that he was at first refused admission because of 
his youth and size, but on obtaining permission from his 
father, and also by having an older brother in the service, 
he was finally taken in, and while stationed at Mont- 
gomery, where he had enlisted, the Sixth Alabama Regi- 
ment was formed and the Russell Volunteers were 
assigned to this regiment. The field officers were com- 
posed of Colonel Siebles, of Montgomery, Lieutenant 
Alpheus Baker, of Russell County, and Major John B. 
Gordon, of Raccoon Mountain, North Alabama. This was 
a large regiment, divided into twelve companies. About 
May 1st, the regiment was ordered to Corinth, Missis- 
sippl, but stayed there only a short time, being ordered to 
Manassas, Virginia, where it remained the balance of the 
year. Soon after reaching Virginia, the Regiment was 
stricken with measles, and many noble men were lost, 
among them Robert H. Bickerstaff. This Regiment,” to 
quote Captain Bickerstaff’s record, “began to see and 
realize what war was. Next came the first battle of 
Manassas and we tried hard to get into this fight, but 
were disappointed as we reached the field just in time 
to see the enemy fleeing from their lines. The balance of 
the year we remained quiet in camp, except occasionally 
engaged in small picket fights. While in winter quarters 
at Davis Ford, during the fall, Captain James F. Waddell 
received a commission allowing him to select from this 
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Regiment one hundred men to form an artillery com- 
pany, provided they would enlist for the remainder of the 
war. We were allowed to come home to get guns and 
horses in order to organize the artillery. Our sojourn at 
the camping place, Columbus, Georgia, for a short while 
was very pleasant. This was in the early part of 1862. 

“Shortly afterward, my father, Captain W. J. Bicker- 
staff, organized a company from Russell County and was 
assigned to the Thirty-fourth Alabama Regiment. He was 
over military age, but was very patriotic and carried his 
company to the front. He was anxious that we should be 
together, so in the spring of 1862, I was transferred from 
Captain Waddell’s Company to Company I, Thirty-Fourth 
Alabama Regiment, being elected Second Sergeant. 

‘“The Company was soon sent to Shiloh, Mississippi, to 
reenforce Albert Sidney Johnston’s Army. After General 
Johnston was killed, General Bragg was immediately 
ordered to march with his army through Tennessee into 
Kentucky, to relieve those who were in sympathy with 
the South. We left Chattanooga in August 1862, and 
while on this march had several engagements. We were 
successful in the battle of Perryville and also that of 
Mumfordville in which we took six thousand of the 
enemy prisoners. General Bragg now decided to evacu- 
ate Kentucky and fall back to Cumberland Gap. 

“We marched in this campaign over six hundred miles 
and no one can say that I ever lagged or was absent from 
my company. We reached Knoxville about November 
1862. General Bragg left a small garrison at Cumberland 
Gap and sent the balance of the army to Murfrees- 
borough, where we went into winter quarters. 

‘About Christmas we were unexpectedly ordered out to 
line of battle in front of Murfreesborough. On December 
28th, the enemy made their appearance; on the 29th they 
drove our pickets in and formed a line of battle; on the 
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30th, there was some picket fighting in which our Regi- 
ment lost some good men. Late in the afternoon, Gen. 
Pope, our corps commander, came around and told us 
what he expected of us, begging that not a man fail to do 
his whole duty. The intention was to attack the enemy 
that morning at daylight and this was a great relief to our 
men, as we had been lying still in line under a galling 
fire all day and not allowed to fire a gun, for fear the 
enemy would ascertain our position. S. C. Troops were on 
the right of our battery and on our left was Day’s Brigade 
of Alabama troops, composing General Hindman’s divis- 
ion of Pope’s corps. In our rear was the gallant old 
Cheatham of Tennessee with his division, as a reserve of 
our corps. This was the only battle that I was ever in, in 
which the troops knew exactly what they were to do 
fifteen hours beforehand. I thin kthere couldn’t have 
been many of them, who failed to ask the good Lord to 
have mercy on them the next day. We all knew the exact 
position of the enemy and they had no idea of our attack. 
We were commanded to come from the left the next 
morning as early as we could see how to shoot; when the 
signal was given, with the order ‘forward’, seemingly 
almost every man leaped for joy with the Rebel Yell, and 
on we went until within fifty yards of them, before they 
began to leave their lines. We pressed upon them with 
terrible slaughter but not without hope, but suffered now 
the loss of some of the noblest men and boys, among them 
my dear father, who received a mortal wound, causing his 
death about six weeks later. I had already received a 
slight wound on my wrist but was able to be on duty. 


‘Just after my father was wounded, the enemy was 
reinforced and we were driven back until we could re- 
form our line. As soon as we could reform our line, on 
we went, driving them even worse than before. I began 
to think the day was ours, when I received a wound on 
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the thigh, which came near costing me my life. I was 
carried off the field by my comrades. Just at this time the 
brave Cheatham came to the rescue of our division and 


drove the enemy from the field. My wounds disabled me 
for about six months. 


“When I returned to my command, I was made Lieu- 
tenant to fill the vacancy, caused by the death of my 
father. Soon followed the battle of Chickamauga, in 
which a grand victory was won, but some of my very 
best friends fell victims to the deadly fire of the enemy. 

‘Afterward, I was in the battle of Missionary Ridge and 
others too numerous to mention, from Dalton on down to 
Atlanta, then in the battle of Atlanta, and also of Decatur, 
July 22, 1864, when in command of the ‘Sharpshooters’, 
we drove the enemy out, and took their guns and works. 
Six days later, on the 28th of July, near West Point, we 
were ordered to drive back to flanking column of the 
enemy; in this attempt, I lost my left arm and my 
command suffered terrible loss. After my arm healed I 
joined my Regiment again in South Carolina, but stayed 
only a short time, as I found I couldn’t get along well in 
camp with only one hand. I shed tears because I could 
do no more for the South, came home and went to school. 
During a service of about three and one-half years, I 
never lost a day in a hospital on account of sickness, ex- 
cept for my wounds and was never taken prisoner.”” 


* During the battle of Murfreesborough, or Stones River while Captain W. J. 
Bickerstaff was fearlessly leading his company, he fell mortally wounded by a 
bullet through his lung. Lieutenant John S. Burch led the company until he, 
too, was wounded. Then Lieutenant Bickerstaff assumed command, only to meet 
a similar fate, receiving a dangerous wound through the thigh. On account of 
this experience (having been in command of his Father’s troops for a short time) 
after the war, he was frequently called “Captain Bickerstaff’ by his comrades. 

In the 5ist Congressional Record, published in 1889-90, there are citations for 
bravery and gallantry on the field in the battle of Chickamauga. 

At the time of Captain Bickerstaff’s death on May 18, 1906, he was serving 
as Major on the staff of General George P. Harrison, commander of the Alabama 
Division U. C. Veterans. 
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Charles Hammond Dudley was the founder of the 
family in Russell County. He married Henrietta Jackson 
and settled at Seale. Following the family genealogy as 
it relates to the county records there were Henry Dudley 
(known to the countryside as Tip Dudley), Hamlin Dud- 
ley, who married Genie Jenkins, William Dudley, who 
married Louisiana Bickerstaff, Noland Dudley, who mar- 
ried Cornelia Raiford, David Dudley, whose son, David 
Dudley, Jr., married Anne Dudley, and Homer Dudley, 
whose wife was Christina Rosenstihl. These alliances 
formed connections with many outstanding families, and. 
there are numerous descendants. 


The county’s annals are especially enriched by the able 
Homer Dudley, who became one of its most eminent pro- 
bate judges. His son, Charles Rosenstihl Dudley, married 
Daisy Bickerstaff, a daughter of Captain James Henry 
Bickerstaff and Emma Lindsay Howard, as this record 
has shown. The fourth generation, Charles James Dudley, 
a son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rosenstihl Dudley, married 
Leonora Etheridge, and the fifth generation is represented. 
by young Charles Dudley, the print of whom is repro- 
duced from a photograph made at the Dudley homestead 
by a young soldier from Fort Benning. Other descendants. 
are Gertrude Dudley Teal, the mother of three veterans 
of World War II, and Alice Dudley, who married T. Plant 
Tompkins, and whose daughters perpetuate the traditional 
charm of the family. 

The Dudley homestead is located on historic ground, 
about five miles from Seale, on the Seale-Uchee road, 
known as the Old Federal Road. It was originally owned 
by the Cooksey family, Indian grants, consisting then of 
eight or ten thousand acres. On the plantation today, Mr. 
Charles R. Dudley and his son, Charles James, operate 
turpentine stills, gum turpentine and gum rosin, for ship- 
ment throughout the country. In addition to their naval 
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stores, the Dudleys are cattle growers, and operate a 
power grist mill from the old water course which turned 
the wheels long ago, and there is a cotton ginnery, and 
pecan groves, a general store, and many and varied inter- 
ests of a beautiful farm. Of recent years, a paradise for 
fishermen has been one of the activities. The series of 
lakes, lagoons, canals and ponds which form splendid 
facilities for trout fishing are connected by syphons and 
smaller canals, which add to the beauty of the scene. 
Water lilies dot the surface of these various bodies of 
water and it is no uncommon sight to see numbers of 
ducks desporting themselves in enjoyable fashion. A pri- 
vate lake spreads in front of the picturesque old homestead 
and the modern bungalow, but these houses sit well back 
amid an arbor of massive shade trees. ‘“‘Lake Leonoro”’ or 
“Lakes Leonoro’’, wrote a visitor to this idyllic spot, “are 
two adjoining lakes, one about twenty acres, the other 
ten, while only one hundred yards away is historic Sand 
Fort, famous in early county history.” 


With all of its farming activities, the Dudley place, 
known as “Lake-Side”, is even more idyllic when the 
autumn has turned its trees into gold and red and brown, 
when on the leafy roads through the place the twilight 
hour has come, and the men are calling it a day. The 
crops have been gathered, the pecans are on the way to 
market, the soft light falls on the closely-cut hedges of 
crépe myrtle, and through the pastures the herds of cattle 
are wending their way. And a final enchanting note is 
a persimmon tree of immense proportions, turning its 
brilliant autumnal colors to the passers-by. 








x 


Villula was an interior settlement, established as early 
as 1848. William A. Lester was the first postmaster. The 
stage-coaches passed through the village. We have already 
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shown that John M. Brannon came to the village as 
schoolmaster long before the stage driver’s horn had 
ceased to blow as he rounded Holland’s Hill on the north 
end of the long avenue which Colonel Lyman W. Martin 
called the “City of Villas.” 

The Martin family’s connection with Villula was a 
charming one, as were the delightful coteries that made 
up that community. The founder of the family came 
from the Abbeville District in South Carolina. Young 
Martin had studied law, and he went first to Crawford, 
the county seat, to practice. There he met and married 
Anna Lewis Calhoun and from that union was born a 
large family. When the county seat was removed to Seale, 
the Martins also came, for that removal brought about an 
exodus of lawyers either to Seale, or to Opelika, in Lee 
County. After two years’ residence in the new county 
seat, the Martins removed to Villula and there in the 
beautiful home known as “‘The Birds’ Nest”, became long 
identified with the countryside. There was the proverbial 
one store, kept by Major Jennings, and the neighbors 
included the Lesters, the Days, the Andersons, the Vanns, 
and the Howards. 

The Calhoun relationship brings us to John Lewis 
Calhoun, also from the Abbeville District. 

John Lewis Calhoun, on removing from Georgia into 
Russell County, purchased the Matthew Evans home in 
the Oswichee neighborhood. The plantation lands ex- 
tended from Fort Mitchell to Jernigan. Mr. Calhoun 
bought the house partially furnished and the Evanses 
moved to Columbus and later to Texas. This was the 
family of Augusta Evans, who later married Mr. Wilson, 
and became one of the South’s most famous authors. She 
wrote “Inez” before she was sixteen. Anna Lewis Calhoun 
was about eleven years old when the family removed 
from Georgia, in carriages and wagons. Paddy Carr was 
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still living at Fort Mitchell and two of his sons rode their 
horses to the school which Anna attended, often frighten- 
ing the children, “‘as they rode furiously.” Mr. Calhoun 
removed later to Crawford, on his election as clerk of the 
Circuit Court. He died at Crawford and was buried in the 
Howard Cemetery at Ihagee. The family connection was 
through Mrs. Raphael Owens Howard, who before her 
marriage was Euphemia Calhoun. 


The descendants of the Calhoun and Martin families 
played an important part in the history of the county. 
Besides Anna Lewis Calhoun, who became the wife of 
Lyman W. Martin, there was a son, John Stakeley Cal- 
houn, who was a surgeon in the Confederate service. 


Of the second generation there was Selma Martin, who, 
of the scholarly type, went to Columbia University, and 
later taught in Mexico City, in the Gadsden Collegiate 
Institute. Another daughter, Anna Calhoun Martin, mar- 
ried Jarvis G. Boykin. Another daughter, Grace Martin, 
married Wesley Solomon McLeod, whose life was devoted 
to teaching. 


The last member of the Martin family to live at the 
‘Birds’ Nest” was Augusta Benning Martin. It was still 
one of the loveliest old places in the county when it was 
purchased from Miss Martin by the late Major Robert 
Jeorg, whose exploits had won for him a citation from 
General Douglas McArthur in the First World War, as the 
ablest battalion commander in the service. The ‘Birds’ 
Nest” moves into contemporary history as the Villula Tea 
Gardens, with Mrs. Helen Jeorg as the charming hostess, 
with candles and log fires on a frosty night to welcome 
the travelers, and a menu to be enjoyed hours on end. 








* 


One of the most distinguished of the early pioneers was 
Ulysses Lewis, who, although the first mayor of Colum- 
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bus, did not remain long in the city, but moved west with 
the first wave of settlers into Russell County. 

Mr. Lewis has been described as a man with charac- 
teristics peculiarly fitted to impress and mould frontier 
society, a sternly upright and just man with courage for 
any emergency, and a fund of hard common sense that 
made him the very man for leadership in such a country. 

The man who had first led government in Columbus 
also became a public figure in his new home, serving for 
many years as Judge of the County (now Probate) court 
of Russell County. 

He died in August of 1856. His tomb is in Columbus, 
Georgia, in the family square of Mrs. Bessie Ingram 
Heurer. His wife, Sarah Ann Abercrombie, rests besides 
him. 

The founder of the family in this county, he left de- 
scendants who became fine citizens in their own right. 
One of his grandsons was Lucien J. Lewis, a son of John 
Abercrombie Lewis. Lucien married Tommie Perry, a 
daughter of Hartwell Bass Perry and Eliza Tabitha 
Howard as the record has shown. At different times, 
Lucien Lewis was president of the Board of Revenue of 
Russell County, its treasurer, and superintendent of the 
Board of Education. He also served as Mayor of Seale, 
treasurer and councilman. 

A descendant of Ulysses Lewis is Lucien Lewis Pitts, 
who married Marie Starke (Pollard). They live at his- 
toric Villula in a charming home on the main highway. 

The Lewis family are direct descendants of the Fielding 
Lewises of Virginia. Betty Washington, the sister of Gen- 
eral George Washington, married Fielding Lewis, and 
their home at Fredericksburg—Kenmore—is today one 
of Virginia’s shrines. 

Here in Russell County Mrs. Lewis has very happy memories of one of the 
county’s great old houses, the home of Mrs. Hartwell Bass, whose daughter, 


” 
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From Mr. Monroe A. Bush’s chronicles is taken the fol- 
lowing tribute to the Scotch and German settlers in 
Russell County, represented by the Chadwick families: 


‘“‘No people from any country ever contributed to our 
history more of a romantic and adventurous type of citi- 
zenry than was expressed in those who came from the old 
Scottish hills and settled first at Edgefield, South Carolina. 

‘These settlers came from the old country in 1720 and 
for upward of a hundred years they resided in Edgefield 
district. In 1833, they began a westward trek whose 
destination was Alabama, and after a ninety-day journey 
they came to rest at a point on Watoola Creek, twenty- 
four miles west of Columbus, Georgia. From this tempor- 
ary residence, there began an outspreading of this stock 
which in later years practically covered the western and 
northern section of Russell County. 

“This group was accompanied by another group who 
like themselves, were from the old country, this later 
group having come from Heidelberg, Germany, and also 
settling in Edgefield District, South Carolina. These two 
neighbor families, German and Scotch, were related by 
marriage in many instances. 

“The subsequent record of the two groups, the mingling 
of the Scotch and German ancestry introduces us to Squire 
John Chadwick, who arrived in Hitchitee Indian Village 
in 1833, settled two miles south of Big Uchee Creek and 
built a goodly home, which still stands in almost as good 
condition as it was when new. 

Elizabeth, maried Patrick Henry Perry. Mrs. Lewis’ recollections are of the 
childhood visits when she went to see her grandmother, Elizabeth Bass Perry. 
“There were thirteen ‘Elizabeths’ in the Bass-Perry families.” 

Mrs. Lewis knows the countryside well, for not only is she a descendant of 
the pioneers, but her long service as postmistress at Seale brought her into con- 
tact with old and young. For thirty-eight years—she has commissions signed by 
four Presidents—she maintained her connection with the Post Office Department, 
and saw the plans drawn for one of the first rural routes in the United States. 
Hartwell Bass Perry, her father, drew the plan, known as Route 1. It went out 


by Villula and Lato, once known as Jupiter, and circled through Hiram. Cary 
Vann carried the mail. 
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“Squire John Chadwick left Russell County, Alabama, 
in 1867, with all his goods and livestock and all his ex- 
slaves for another long journey, Panala County, Texas, 
and after some four months on the road he settled there 
and acquired many acres of rich grazing and farming 
land. 

“And in dealing with the Scottish history, there is this 
true story of one of these Russell County men in the Con- 
federate service: 


“Rufus Kemp Chadwick by name, who at the zero hour 
in one of the great battles when his officer was directing 
his men as to the exact moment when to make the charge, 
this private only heard the last words of the officer and 
began the charge alone. When out quite a distance, going 
full tilt toward the Yankee breast-works, his officer called 
him to halt and then called him in and began to repri- 
mand him for such action, whereupon young Chadwick 
in a quiet even voice, said: ‘I was executing the order as 
I heard it,’ when in fact he had only heard the last word 
which was ‘Charge!’, and instead of the reprimand, he 
was paid a compliment for trying to execute an order if 
it did mean the charge of a breast-work—single-handed.”’ 








* 


Sugar Hill, on the Big Uchee Creek, two miles north of 
the old Federal Road, was a locality identified with the 
Boykin family, the property later belonging to the More- 
lands." 


*The minutes of the early churches are especially helpful in supplying the 
names of the county’s early settlers. From the following we learn that Good 
Hope Baptist Church was established at Uchee in 1837. There is no record of the 
temporary place of worship, but a committee was appointed to select a suitable 
location. One year later, land was donated by Frederick G. Thomas, “‘just west of 
land that he had also given to Good Hope Academy.” He was a member of the 
committee, and his gifts of land were the beginning of that permanent com- 
munity. The plot to the church was given conditionally, “so long as the church 
building should remain at the same location.” 

The names of the members who were admitted “by letter”, into that newly 
constituted church are preserved in the minutes. There were Robert Jelks, David 
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Covington and Ann, his wife, Jane Miles, Edwin C. Turner and his wife Frances 
Ann, Lucyndy Yalice, Barna Ivey and his wife, Alsey, and Frederick G. Thomas 
and wife, Rebecca. The day after the organization of the church four slaves were 
received, Winnie, Archibald and Esquire, the “property of James Comer”, who 
had recently bought plantations in the neighborhood; the other slave, Hattie by 
name, was owned by Barna Ivey. The Reverend Obediah Echols was unanimous- 
ly chosen as the first pastor. And on that day Nimrod W. Long and his wife, 
Catherine, were received. It was on the motion of Mr. Long that the building 
committee was immediately appointed. The list of deacons is preserved, but the 
membership was never very large. 

In 1855 there were one hundred and fifty-five members, and of this number 
there were seventy-eight whites and thirty-five negroes. The church gave to mis- 
sions, contributing generously to the foreign field. In 1860, it was called upon to 
adopt a new constitution, recommended by the Tuskegee Association, but after 
“studying it, the committee decided not to accept it”, and the church “very 
heartily agreed with them in their decision.” 

In the early seventies, the church voted to spend one hundred and forty 
dollars in repairing the building and putting a new roof on it, but there was no 
organ in the church to aid in the song service until the seventies and then it 
was only used for the Sunday School for a number of years. 

At one of the church conferences years later, a contribution was made by a 
member toward buying a new organ. One of the last decisions in the late nineties 
was when the whole church agreed to act as a committee to put a new roof on 
the church. At the turn of the century it was decided that the regular preaching 
day would be changed from the third Sunday in each month to the fourth 
Sunday. The last minutes were written on August 10, 1910, and there is no 
further written record, but the centennial was observed in July 1937. 


The oldest Methodist church in Russell County was at Girard, and while a 
complete history cannot be given and which would contain the membership, Mr. 
W. J. Price supplies some of the early records and also the interesting account 
of the present building, now a half-century old. 

“In 1938 the one hundredth anniversary of the church was celebrated. The 
organization had been traced back to 1838, but after that very few dates are given 
with any certainty. Services seem to have been held in various places and finally 
a church building was erected, but after a month’s time it was destroyed by a 
hard wind. Later mention is made of another building, which was replaced by 
the present structure. The first preachers came from Georgia and not from 
Alabama. According to some early minutes the first preacher sent to Girard by 
the Alabama Conference was in 1883, and he served Phenix City also—which at 
that time was not called Phenix City. 

“It was in 1892 that W. J. Price was sent to Girard, by the Conference of 
1891, which met in December. It is my understanding that one of the main 
reasons for his being sent here was to build the church. His specialty seemed to 
be church and parsonage building, especially if it was a hard place. 

“It was probably early in April 1892 that the work of tearing down the old 
church began. On Sunday the pastor announced that he would begin tearing 
down early Monday morning and that on the second Sunday in October he 
would preach in the Sunday School room of the new church, which he did. Very 
early on that Monday morning he was up on the church, tearing down the 
steeple, and the people who came by that way going to work had to get out into 
the road because of the pile of shingles on the sidewalk. One of the first men to 
come by was a Mr. Hall, who lived on Sandfort Road. He said he had a nickel 
which he would give on the church building, and that nickel was the down pay- 
ment on the first thousand brick. The church must have been built on faith for 
there was no money with which to begin. 

“By the twenty-eighth of April the old church was down, and $25.10 was 
paid to have it moved, and on the sixth of May $23.60 was paid for excavating, 
and the work was underway. During the time of building, services were held in 
what was known as Knowles’ Hall—an old two-story building that stood about 
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Among the pioneers in the Uchee Post Office neighbor- 
hood, were the Thigpens, Wilkins, Edwards, Kindreds, 
and O’Neals. 

The head of the Thigpen house was Joshua Thigpen, a 
very able farmer and stock-raiser. This was a Georgia 
family, and many of this family still reside in Russell 
County. 

Other well known settlers were the North Williams’, 
and the Scotts, and the Torberts. Of one of the Torbert 
family, Mr. Bush wrote: 


‘He was a master violinist, and on an occasion at the 
old-time school exhibition at the old academy he, Henry 
Torbert, accompanied by Mrs. S. S. Scott at the piano, 
rendered some music of the years now far gone. It was 
the old-time exhibition, and people came from far and 
near to see the plays and hear the recitals.” 








*x 


Among the prominent old county families whose name 
appears frequently in the records of grants was an early 
settler, Pearce Aubrey Lewis, who removed from Wilkes 
County, Georgia. He was the son of Jacob Lewis, who 





where Smith’s barber shop is now. The stairway went up from the outside edge 
of the sidewalk. 

“This book, from which I get most of my information, is headed, ‘W. J. Price 
in account with collections for church at Girard.’ (The book also contains in the 
back a list of all the texts he used during his four years, morning and night, 
with the exception of a few entries he failed to make.) 

“There are entries from five cents to two hundred dollars, and the largest 
amount collected from various sources at any one time was five hundred and six 
dollars, which was immediately paid out. The pastor worked on the church most 
of the time, and was heard to say that he did as much work in a day as any 
three of the colored laborers. At times some of the members gave days of labor also. 

At that time a thousand brick cost $5.75—now they cost twelve dollars. One 
entry in the book says that at the end of one week he had to knock off, to get out 
and try to raise money to pay off the hands. 

“As we all know, the corner-stone was laid June 18, 1892. This ceremony took 
place on Sunday afternoon. A collection amounting to ten dollars and two cents 
was received, and a list of those contributing, along with a church Discipline, a 
copy of the Alabama Christian Advocate, and various other articles, was placed 
in the stone. 

“The finial was put on the steeple about the fourth of December, 1893. It 
cost $27.00.” 
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rendered distinguished service in the Revolutionary War 
and who was a cousin of General Washington. 

Pearce Aubrey Lewis is buried in the old cemetery on 
the Sand Fort Road, about two miles beyond the Uchee 
Creek, and where his kinsmen and neighbors also rest. 
The graves and monuments are not easily visible from 
the road. One of his grandsons was Pearce Lovick Lewis. 
Another grandson was James Cook Lewis, who, at the age 
of twenty-one, was elected Major on the organization of 
the Third Alabama Regiment, Confederate States Army, 
of which Henry de-la-Mar Clayton was Colonel, and later 
a Brigadier-General. Major Lewis resigned to assume 
command of another company, but, stricken with typhoid 
fever, died shortly afterward. He is buried in the family 
square of his uncle James Carter Cook I in Columbus, 
Georgia. Colonel Lewis had three younger brothers in the 
Confederate service, all of whom enlisted in Russell Coun- 
ty. They were John, Felix, and Pearce Lovick Lewis. All 
of them were in the Battle of Vicksburg. 

Mrs. Elvira Lewis Riley, a great-granddaughter of 
Pearce Aubrey Lewis, and granddaughter of Pearce 
Lovick Lewis, and daughter of Pearce Lovick Lewis I], 
writes as follows of the founder of the family in Russell 
County: “In correspondence with Judge Gullatt of Russell 
County many years ago, I was supplied with certified 
records and copies of wills of my great-grandfather, 
Pearce Aubrey Lewis, who married Phoebe Langdon, and 
of my grandfather Pearce Lovick Lewis. My great-grand- 
father had a spacious home of twenty-nine rooms which 
was said to be always open to friends in an extension of 
warm and genuine hospitality. It was located on the 
Seale Road, west of Columbus. As was the case with many 
old homes, it was destroyed by fire.” 

Living in the same vicinity with Pearce Aubrey Lewis 
was Colonel James Phillips, whose son, Dr. Lovick W. 
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Phillips, married Margaret Lewis, a daughter of Pearce 
Aubrey Lewis. “After Dr. Lovick W. Phillips moved away 
from that neighborhood, there was no one to care for the 
old burial ground,” wrote Mrs. Riley. “But for many 
years he lived in the old homestead, which, too, was 
burned, and the land was sold to the Parkers, who built 
a home on, or near, the former site.” 








* 


_ Judge Henry Key came to Russell County in 1846 and 
settled at Fort Bainbridge, in a pioneer home which had 
been built by Barna Ivey. The Keys were originally from 
Talbot County, Georgia, the forebears removing from the 
Edgefield District, South Carolina. There was the Vir- 
ginia background through Phoebe Talbot, the mother of 
Henry Key, Jr., and the Russell County Key was known 
as Henry Key III. He was married three times; his first 
wife was Judith George, the second, Carolina Daniel, and 
his last wife was Sarah Collins. The children who lived 
to be grown were Henry, Sarah, John, Mary, Camilla, 
Rebecca, Virginia, Georgia and Naomi. The Key home, 
which is shown in this book, is still in the hands of the 
family and is now owned by a granddaughter, Mrs. J. A. 
Ellison of Hurtsboro. It was built on the site of the inn 
where General Lafayette was entertained in 1825. A 
granddaughter is Mrs. Lucile Key Thompson, the distin- 
guished Alabama poet. One of her best known poems 
begins “Indians Once Passed This Way’, from which the 
title of the first chapter in this present work was taken. 








x 


And there were Joseph S. Powell and Antoinette Stovall 
who were married in Milledgeville, Georgia, in 1845, and 
came shortly after their marriage to Glennville, where 
they built a splendid home. Several children were born 
in Glennville, but later Mr. Powell removed to Russell 
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County, to a plantation which he purchased from Nimrod 
W. Long, the lands lying between the Middle Cowikee 
and Martin’s Creeks. These were Indian lands, and the 
deeds, in the hands of their great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Antoinette Margart Reeves, contain the names of the 
chiefs from whom the land was purchased by Nimrod 
Long. The Powells built a white-pillared house, which 
remained for many years one of the outstanding old 
houses of that period. A few of the slave cabins may be 
seen today, and the large iron cistern is still in use. The 
youngest child of the Powells was born there, Camilla 
Powell, who later married Samuel Margart, a merchant 
and planter of Batesville. Sydney A. Powell, a son of the 
founder of the family, moved to Hurtsboro. He married 
Elberta Demoville of Forkland. There are several descend- 


ants. The original plantation was divided between them. 
x 








Long before the village of Hatchechubbee became 
designated as Station No. 3 on the Mobile and Girard 
Railroad it was known as Half-way Point, and sturdy 
pioneers were settling there, and, as time passed, were 
joined by other settlers. Among these early residents were 
the de Laceys, the McGuires, the Rutherfords, the John- 
stons, the Woolforks, the Heards, the Leslies, the Haddocks, 
Captain William Sankey, Sherrod Thompson, T. W. Perry, 
C. E. Ingram, Arthur Williams. To this list may be added 
on the roll of early settlers at Hurtsboro (once Hurtville) 
N. W. E. Long, Dr. M. L. Long, W. H. Banks, Dr. G. D. 
Pascal, Exton Tucker, William Turner, George Turner, 
Watt Dickerson, Sidney Powell, John Gore, Charles Brown, 
C. H. Owen, W. K. Ellison, J. M. McLeod, Joseph Ellison 
and W. E. Dozier. 








* 


Dr. Edwin Lewis deGraffenreid was one of the five 
commissioners who laid off what was called the ‘‘Coweta 
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Reserve’’, on the east bank of the river—‘‘the Falls of the 
Chattahoochee”, referred to by the English colonists. He 
was a friend of Daniel Webster, and very active in his 
work with the Indians on the Alabama side. The Indians 
are said to have gathered in the woods back of his home 
and chanted their thanks for his benefactions. He was a 
descendant of Baron deGraffenreid of Switzerland. His 
daughter, Adelaide Victoria deGraffenreid, married James 
Fleming Waddell. 

Boswell deGraffenreid Waddell carried on the tradition 
of the famous family. He was the son of James Fleming 
Waddell and Adelaide Victoria (deGraffenreid) Waddell. 
James Fleming Waddell was a native of North Carolina 
and served in the Mexican War as a lieutenant of the 
Twelfth United States Infantry. In the Confederate War 
his record was a brilliant one, as captain of a battalion of 
artillery known as the Sixth Alabama Regiment. He was 
captured at Vicksburg. Revolutionary and colonial rec- 
ords form the background of this family, long identified 
with the history of Russell County. Boswell deGraffenreid 
Waddell was educated at Columbus, and as a young attor- 
ney made his name in the courts at Seale. In 1901 he was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention and served on 
various legislative and military committees. He was a 
member of the Society of the Cincinnati. His wife was 
Carrie B. Jennings. 








* 


The print of Colonel Robert A. Hardaway is supplied for 
this present work by his grandson, Mr. B. H. Hardaway. 
As colonel of an artillery regiment in the War Between 
the States, this gallant officer commanded the regiment 
that fired the last shot of the Army of Virginia—the guns 
of the Third Richmond Howitzers, at Appomattox. 

Few names shine with greater luster than that of 
Hardaway. There is so much that could enter into a his- 
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tory of the men who made Russell County great. One 
incident in connection with Colonel Hardaway’s career 
is here recited. 

In 1845 Robert A. Hardaway introduced a bill in the 
Alabama Legislature to incorporate the proposed Girard 
and Mobile Railroad. This was the last session that sat in 
Tuscaloosa before the removal of the capital to Mont- 
gomery. The Montgomery delegation said they would 
vote against it, giving the reason that trade would be 
diverted in another direction. Mr. Hardaway’s vote in 
the Senate would defeat the amendment to remove the 
capital. 

Mr. Hardaway saw his opportunity. If the Mont- 
gomery delegation persisted in opposing the railroad 
measure, he would return the compliment when the 
measure for the removal of the capital came up. As the 
result of this threat, he obtained his charter and Mont- 
gomery became the seat of government, through votes 
thus accommodated to meet the emergency. 








* 


Miss Anne Lucinda Illges, turning to the records of her 
family, supplies a charming print of her parents. Her 
father was Charles Richard Illges, and her mother was 
Thenie Elizabeth Gates, daughter of Orie Anna Brown 
and Samuel Gates. They were originally from Meriwether 
County, Georgia. Old names may come into casual con- 
versation, but they often lead to the county’s most historic 
localities. Mrs. John James Martin, who was Miss Mattie 
May McDowell, was a member of an old family. Her 
mother was Emma Dunaway Lane. A daughter of the 
Martins is Mrs. Laura Tignor (Mrs. Kenneth Tignor) of 
Seale. 

Mrs. Martin has memories of “Bon Acre’’, which later 
became known as the Ben Hatcher Place. 
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Another old county family whose forebears came from 
Virginia was that of James Nehemiah Owens, who came 
to Russell County about 1830. He was ordained and 
licensed to preached by the Methodist Quarterly Confer- 
ence in what was then known as the Glennville Circuit. 
He was identified with the early life for fully thirty-five 
years and for the last fourteen years of his life was tax 
assessor of Russell. He was buried at Anthony Chapel. 
He was the son of John Owens and Nancy Howard, who 
pioneered first in Houston County, Georgia. Mrs. Emma 
Owens McCuller, a direct descendant, supplies the infor- 
mation regarding other descendants. From her home in 
Jacksonville (Florida), she writes: 


‘There are many of his descendants in Russell County 
yet, but the widow of James Nehemiah Owens II is now 
living in Eufaula, Barbour County, with her two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Alex (Clara Owens) Williams and Mrs. George, 
(Susie Owens) Compton. Many of the Rev. J. N. Owens 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren are living in 
Ohio, New Jersey and Florida today.” 








* 


Throughout the county one finds records of intermar- 
riage of the old families, connections which are most 
interesting. The Crowell-Cantey-Ragland connection is 
an example. Henry Crowell, a brother of Colonel John 
Crowell, married Sarah Catherine Cantey. Thomas Brad- 
ford Crowell was a son. His daughter, Kate Crowell, mar- 
ried Dr. Abner Bradford Ragland. They were the parents 
of Miss Willie Louise Ragland, who resides in Columbus. 
Her school days are associated with Seale. Dr. Abner 
Elbert Ragland was a brother of Captain Thomas Rag- 
land, who married Louise Wooten, and who died in the 
service of the Confederacy. After the death of Captain 
Ragland, Dr. Ragland returned to Sand Fort and managed 
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the farm of the widowed Mrs. Ragland. After her death, 
he married Miss Crowell. He died at the Ragland farm. 

Captain Thomas Ragland, a print of whom is supplied 
this record by his niece, Willie Louise Ragland, was killed 
at the Battle of Atlanta, July 28, 1864, and from a faded 
clipping we can here introduce a part of an editorial 
tribute written at that tragic time: 


“Tt is with the most heartfelt sorrow that we are called upon to 
announce the death of Capt. Thomas Ragland, the eldest son of the 
proprietor of the Columbus Enquirer. He fell in the battle of the 
28th ult. at Atlanta, while gallantly leading his men in a charge 
upon the enemy. He commanded a company attached to the 17th 
Alabama Regiment. 

“Capt. Ragland, in all the relations of life, was as near faultless 
as it is ever the good fortune of man to be. He was modest, tender 
and affectionate, as well as just and honorable in all of his associa- 
tions and dealings with society. In the battle-field he was brave and 
daring almost to a fault. He leaves many relatives to mourn his 
loss, amongst them a tender and beloved wife and three little chil- 
dren. May the Husband of the widow and the Father of the orphans 
bind up and comfort their bleeding hearts. 

“We do not feel it out of place to express our deepest sympathy 
with his aged and grief-stricken father. At the commencement of the 
war the latter was surrounded by a happy family, consisting in part 
of four sons, a son-in-law and a grandson. He promptly surrendered 
them all to the service of his country, taking upon himself the ex- 
clusive charge of a large female family of children and grand-chil- 
dren. The son-in-law, Major Thomas Camak, fell at the battle of 
Gettysburg. Two other of his sons have been severely wounded, one 
of them several times, and now the rude battle-axe has cloven down 
his pride and hope. Verily his family had done its whole duty and, 
if the rewards be commensurate with the sacrifices, his grey hairs 
will not go down to the grave sorrowing as those who have no 
comfort. 

“The afflictive event mentioned above was made known to us 
several days since, and has now been confirmed by testimony that 
leaves no doubt of its sad reality. We are officially informed that 
Captain Ragland ‘was boldly and gallantly leading a charge, and 
had sprung, sword in hand, upon the breastworks of the enemy, 
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when the fatal missile laid his noble and manly form low in the 
dust of the soil he so willingly gave his precious blood to defend.’ 
From what we hear we infer that Captain Ragland was in charge of 
his regiment when he fell.” 








* 


The Ferrell Clan, being Scotch-Irish in origin, one may 
spell it either “Clan’’, Scotch, or Irish, “Claud.” 

The pioneer from which the Russell County branch 
stems was Captain George Archer Ferrell, who established 
his residence in Uchee Beat in the year 1855, having pur- 
chased his first section of Russell County land from his 
brother-in-law, John J. Ellington, whose title was derived 
from a Government grant in 1845; later Captain Ferrell 
added other lands to his initial holdings. 

He was born in Marianna, Florida, on March 5, 1829; 
was the second of two sons of Bennett Ferrell and Julia 
Coleman Ferrell. Left an orphan at an early age, he spent 
the greater part of his boyhood in the home of his older 
brother, Judge Blount C. Ferrell, at “Ferrell’s Gardens”, 
LaGrange, Georgia. He was married January 11, 1850, to 
Harriet Thompson Lawson, who was born in Houston 
County, Georgia, on November 24, 1832. Captain Ferrell 
died at Seale, February 12, 1908; Mrs. Ferrell, on May 7, 
1907. 

The first few years of their married life were spent at 
or near “Traveler’s Rest’, the ancestral home of the 
bride’s in Dooley (formerly Houston) County, Georgia. 

Hugh Lawson, father of Mrs. Ferrell, was a Revolution- 
ary soldier and also prominent in the civic life of his day. 
He was one of the five trustees who selected the site for 
Franklin College in 1796, which was later to develop into 
the University of Georgia; was one of the commissioners 
appointed to select a site for the capital of Georgia when 
it was removed to Louisville, Jefferson County; and when 
it was decided to remove the capital from Louisville to 
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another location, he was one of the commissioners who 
selected Milledgeville as Georgia’s seat of government. 
He was owner of extensive land holdings and dowered his 
daughter generously with lands and slaves. Pooling their 
interests, Captain and Mrs. Ferrell sold their lands in 
Georgia and removed to Alabama, bringing their slaves 
with them. We have no exact record of the number of 
their slaves, but we do know that the number was fast 
increasing because “Uncle” Tom and “Aunt” Phoebe had 
become the prolific parents of nineteen healthy children 
by the time Mr. Lincoln issued his Emancipation Procla- 
mation. The most intelligent and trustworthy of the slaves 
was “Uncle” Aaron. 

The oldest child of the George Archer Ferrell family 
was born at ““Traveler’s Rest’’, and the names of the chil- 
dren and to whom married are here listed: 


Hugh Bennett Ferrell, b. July 21, 1851, m. Jessie Elvira Screws; 

Sarah Julia Ferrell, b. March 2, 1854, d. August 30, 1863; 

Rosa Emma Ferrell, b. September 10, 1856, m. first, Henry L. 
Tillman, second, Charles M. Burks; 

George Archer Ferrell, b. October 11, 1858; m. Elizabeth Ellen 
Hartung; 

Marianna Florida Ferrell, b. August 20, 1860, m. Thomas Gerard 
Burch; 

Roberta Lawson Ferrell, b. December 5, 1862, m. Charles H. 
Tallman; 

Martha Frances Penelope Ferrell, b. April 11, 1866, m. Charles 
C. Brinson; 

Frances Ellington Ferrell, b. June 27, 1869, m. Susie Chandler. 


(Mrs. Martha Ferrell Brinson, youngest of the Ferrell daughters 
above-listed is now the sole surviving child of Captain and Mrs. 
Ferrell, residing alternately with her daughters, Mrs. Oscar N. Bird, 
Sr., of Enterprise, Alabama, and Mrs. Albert C. Pitts of Pittsview, 
Alabama. ) 


The family life in their home was ideal. Not one of 
their children or grandchildren can recall a single harsh 
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or angry word spoken by either Captain or Mrs. Ferrell, 
one to the other. Captain Ferrell’s obituary from the pen 
of his gifted young friend, John Evans Henry of Seale, in 
part says of him: 


“Captain Ferrell was one of Russell County’s oldest residents and 
most beloved and prominent citizens. He has been a resident of Seale 
about twelve years. On account of his largeness of heart he has 
always been among the first in deeds of charity and all public enter- 
prises. His mental attainments, his generous disposition and unflag- 
ging interest in all matters of a public nature have lastingly linked 
his name with the history of Russell County. 


‘“‘And while he was always alert to the larger affairs of his coun- 
try, he was ever the same generous and thoughtful neighbor, the 
same loving and attentive husband and father. These qualities 
seemed perfectly blended in him. 


“Dignified in his bearing, genial in his manner, and honorable in 
his dealings with his fellow man, he was really and truly a gentle- 
man of the old school, in the best sense of that term. He will be 
missed in his Church, by his County, and unspeakably by his 
family.” 


Upon the arrival of George Archer Ferrell in Russell 
County, he began and finished the building of a com- 
modious and comfortable home, to which additions were 
later made. His original section of land was enclosed 
with four miles of worm fence, made of rails split by his 
slaves. In front of the home was a large grove of original 
oak, hickory and poplar trees, embracing two or more 
acres. The towering poplars were particularly lordly and 
beautiful. Beyond the grove was a large peach and apple 
orchard. There was another peach orchard to the rear of 
the house, and to the north was a garden of something 
like two acres in which were also the grape arbors. 
There were scuppernongs and many rare grapes, includ- 
ing Malaga. Strawberries, raspberries, currants, quince 
abounded. The walks of this garden were bordered by 
rose bushes, annuals, and perennials, in almost endless 
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variety. Later a large orchard of Leconte pears was 
planted and remained free from blight for many years. 

Captain Ferrell was a lover of fine horses and always 
kept blooded stock, both for harness and for the saddle. 
He and his sons were all expert horsemen and the young 
ladies in the family, also, were expert in handling the 
reins. 

But the peace and contentment of this happy home 
were not to endure unbroken. When the bold bugles blew 
points for war, Southern men of every vocation were 
rushing to arms, and he was one of the first to enlist in 
defense of his State and the South. He enlisted for service 
in the Confederate Army on June 1st, 1861, and was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in Hardaway’s Company 
of Light Infantry. Upon reaching Lynchburg, Virginia, 
it was decided that the Company should do artillery ser- 
vice, and there the Company, thenceforth known as 
Hardaway’s Battery, trained for a short time. This Bat- 
tery became part and parcel of McIntosh’s Battalion, D. 
H. Hill’s Division, Stonewall Jackson’s Corps of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Upon Stonewall Jackson’s death at 
Chancellorsville, it was temporarily under the command 
of General J. E. B. Stuart, and upon the transfer of Gen- 
eral Harvey Hill to direct operation in North Carolina, 
General John B. Gordon was in command until the end 
at Appomattox. 

Captain Ferrell was promoted to First Lieutenant and 
Lieutenant William B. Hurt was promoted to the Captain- 
cy. Captain Hurt was disabled at Gettysburg and in his 
enforced absence from duty, Lieutenant Ferrell assumed 
the Captaincy. He became permanent Captain of the 
Battery at Petersburg and continued in command until 
April 9, 1865, when General Robert E. Lee surrendered 
his Confederate forces at Appomattox Court House. 

The names of Robert A. Hardaway, David McIntosh, 
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William B. Hurt and George Archer Ferrell are perma- 
nently linked with the record of Hardaway’s Battery, 
although Captain Hardaway was promoted and _ trans- 
ferred to command a battalion of Virginia artillery and 
later promoted to a Colonelcy. 

No biographical sketch of Captain Archer Ferrell, Cap- 
tain William B. or Colonel Robert A. Hardaway would be 
complete without mention of the Whitworth guns of 
this Battery. Especial mention of their long range and 
deadly accuracy is made by Colonel Willis Brewer in his 
Alabama, which will be found on another page of this 
volume. 

In The Official Record of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, compiled and published at the expense of the 
United States Government, the name of Captain George 
Archer Ferrell is given honorable mention five times; that 
of Captain William B. Hurt occurs the same number of 
times, and Captain Hardaway and his Battery are referred 
to thirteen times. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, in his Lee’s Lieutenants, 
quotes generously from the Official Record. 

On the day before the Battle of Mechanicsville, which 
was one of the “Seven Days Battles Around Richmond”, 
General Lee had taken note that Hardaway’s Whitworths 
had stopped a forward segment of McClellan’s Army 
‘cold in their tracks”, and he despatched a special order 
to General Harvey Hill to give Hardaway’s Battery the 
honor of firing the opening gun on the following morning 
at Mechanicsville; and the Record says: 


‘Hill ordered McIntosh’s (Hardaway’s) Battery to open on the 
enemy’s guns in the rear of the village. This fire and the appearance 
of the van of Hill’s Infantry on the opposite side led Longstreet and 
D. H. Hill to prepare their divisions to cross the Mechanicsville 
bridge.” 


* Lee’s Lieutenants: Douglas Southall Freeman: Vol. I, p. 512. 
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There was praiseworthy rivalry among the different 
batteries that were later to gain immortal renown, includ- 
ing the battery of Napoleon guns so heroically handled 
by the “Gallant Pelham.” We desire to subtract nothing 
from the glamour of the illustrious name of Pelham, but 
not even he commanded guns as effective as the Whit- 
worths. Quoting again from Lee’s Lieutenants: 


‘Pelham personally aimed one of his pieces (Napoleons) at a 
Federal color bearer distant about 800 yards and brought down man 
and flag. 

“Not to be outdone, Captain Hardaway, who led a battery at- 
tached to Harvey Hill’s Division, created much talk by a unique 
achievement with one of the British Whitworth guns under his 
charge. A shot of his drove off a Federal force at a range of more 
than three miles—an unheard of range with a light field piece.” 


“The only long range gun that won special praise was an English 
Whitworth under the command of Captain R. A. Hardaway, a 
marksman of special skill. Harvey Hill credited Hardaway and this 
Whitworth with killing Brigadier George D. Bayard near Union 
Headquarters. Of Hardaway’s conduct, Hill was justly proud.’ 


“Near Chancellorsville at Hazel Grove on an elevation called 
Fairview, the Confederate shells were breaking among them (the 
Federals). To the guns of Pegram those of Alexanders under Frank 
Huger’s had been added. Tom Carter and David McIntosh had sent 
some of their pieces. Before the morning was out, all of these and 
members from Poague, Hardaway, Hilary Jones and Lindsay Walker 
were to be used. In short, the finest artillerists in the Army of 
Northern Virginia were having their greatest day. They had im- 
proved guns, better ammunition and superior organization. Officers 
and men were conscious of this and of the destruction they were 
working.”’® 

“Even the imported Whitworth gun, which required British-made 
ammunition, was served with shells fabricated in Richmond. He 
(Hardaway) fired a wagon park three miles distant and massed rifled 
pieces for some excellent long range bombardment.’’ 


* Official Record, Vol. XIX, Part 2, p. 143. Freeman, Vol. I, p. 393 

* Official Record, Vol. XXI, Part BT. p. 643 

*Tee’s Lieutenants: Freeman, Vol. I, pp. 691-2. Official Record, Vol. XXV, 
Part 1, p. 795. 

* Lee’s Lieutenants: Freeman, p. 658. Official Record: Vol. XXV, Part 2, p. 792. 
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By 1864 Major McIntosh had become a full Colonel, also. 

Another famous battalion was a Virginia Battery com- 
manded by Captain William Pegram, and the map on 
page 79 of Freeman’s account shows the position of Mc- 
Intosh’s and Pegram’s Battalions as Lee’s Army advanced 
along the Chambersburg Road toward Gettysburg. 

They were on their way to their first major defeat. 
They were to reach their “High Tide at Gettysburg’’, and 
on that memorable and decisive battlefield has been 
erected a monument to Hardaway’s Battery which may 
be viewed by the descendants of the officers and men of 
the Battery which was the pride of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Brewer speaks of the “soft whir of the Whitworth’s 
bolts.””» Members of the Battery in subsequent years spoke 
of the report of this gun as being of a purring, hissing 
sound—the warning of a cornered catamount. They told 
their children that hard pressed infantry regiments, time 
after time, rocked the woods with the rebel yell when 
those Whitworth guns opened, for they knew and trusted 
that gun “as a thing of life.” 

The writer is informed that every direct male descend- 
ant of Captain Ferrell, of eligible age and physical condi- 
tion, has either served or volunteered for service in every 
war subsequent to the “Great War.” They are listed as 
follows: | 


Grandsons: 

Captain George Archer Ferrell, Seventh Machine Gun Battalion, 
Third Division, U. S. A., World War I; 

George Chandler Ferrell, Able Seaman, U. S. N., World War I; 

Captain Francis Ellington Ferrell, A. A. F. (“Flying Tigers’), 
World War II; 


Great-grandsons: 


Flight Officer George Archer Ferrell (IV), Sergeant, A. A. F. (30 
missions over Germany), World War II; 
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Toon Roberts Ferrell, Corporal, Field Artillery, U. S. A., World 
War IT; 

Captain Archer Bradford Ferrell, 29th Infantry, Patton’s Third 
Army, U. S. A., World War II; 

Gordon Stuart Ferrell, Staff Sergeant, Fifth Division, U. S. M. C., 
World War II; 

John Pelham Ferrell, A. R. M., U. S. N., World War II; 

James Glenn Ferrell, Corporal, U. S. A., World War II; 

Lt. j.g. Robert Bennett Ferrell, U. S. N., World War I; 

Joel Shannon Burch, Chief Specialist Shore: Patrol, U. S. N., 
World War II; 

Ben F. Burch, Private, U. S. A., World War II; 

Archer Lawson Burch, Private, U. S. A., World War II; 

William Thomas Stevens, Seaman First Class, U. S. N., World 
War II; 

Oscar Newton Bird, Master Sergeant, 117th Field Artillery, Dixie 
Division, U. S. A., World War II; 

Daniel Robbins Andress, Jr., C. M. 3C., Seabees, U. S. N., World 
War II. 

Julian Jebb Chambliss, Jr., Sergeant, A. A. F., killed in action at 
Bolazo, Italy, December 25, 1943; World War II; 

George Francis Chambliss, Seaman First Class, U. S. N., World 
War II; 

Sterling Lamar Dickinson, T/Sergeant, U. S. A., World War II; 

William Francis Ferrell Dickinson, Seaman First Class, Naval 
Air Corps, World War II; 

Clifford Anderson, Private, Medical Corps, U.S. A., World War II. 


The story of Captain Ferrell’s courageous and effective 
service to his county in the Reconstruction Era has become 
legendary. His memory is still cherished by his family 
and friends as one of 


“The knighthest of that knightly race 
That since the days of old 
Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold.’ 


‘From a sketch of the Ferrell family by Henry Archer Ferrell, a grandson of 
Captain George Archer Ferrell. 
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An historic place in the county is known as the former 
home of Massillon McKendree Glenn, but has long been 
the property of Mrs. Willis Thompson (Gertha Thomp- 
son). In an exchange of lands many years ago, the place 
passed into the hands of George Hargraves Thompson, the 
founder of the family. He married Sarah Richardson, a 
daughter of Col. Richardson. Their son, Willis Thompson, 
was born at this place. He married his kinswoman, Gertha 
Thompson. Converting the cotton lands into pecan or- 
chards, the place has long been famous. Since her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Thompson has continued the culti- 
vation of the extensive acreage and today it is a show- 
place for the pecan industry. The house is spacious, a 
fine old doorway and moldings, and within one finds a 
collection of priceless heirlooms. There were no children 
by this marriage. A great-niece of Mrs. Thompson will 
inherit the property. The early Thompsons are associated 
with Sand Fort. They owned lands on both sides of the 
Chattahoochee. The present owner went to the plantation 
which she now cultivates forty years ago, as a bride. She 
gave the right of way through her lands for the use of a 
road, which joins the River Road on the east, and bordered 
with pecan trees. Tenant farms are in evidence. Twelve 
thousand acres are deboted to the cultivation of the fa- 
mous southern nut. Some of the trees are fifty years old. 
The Thompsons have their own nurseries. 








* 


The old Berry family is identified with Russell County, 
especially in connection with an important industry estab- 
lished by George O. Berry, M. W. Berry and A. F. Berry, 
three brothers, who built the pottery plant at Kaolin, 
which at that time was a flag stop on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad. It became known later as the Wehring 
Pottery Works, manufacturers of yard vases, art vases, 
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“red flower pots”, stoneware, made from the native clays. 
It had historical connection with the Bickerstaff Brick 
Yard, and today, while not manufacturing these products, 
as in the past, it is operating extensively under that name, 
Wehring Pottery Works, and with Mr. Walter Eason as 
the head. 








* 


In the Fort Mitchell and Oswichee neighborhoods his- 
tory grows richer in the telling, for here are living asso- 
ciations with the past. Landmarks are vague, but there is 
a sense of antiquity as you make that sharp turn from the 
main highway and find yourself beneath those majestic 
trees, for here is Russell County’s great heritage. Here is a 
dwelling which might have been erected for an inn in 
the days of the garrison and here is a country store which 
harks back to the old days when the neighborhood folk 
gathered around the glowing stove while horses were 
tethered to hitching posts. 

A store is still the very center of things, with Mr. 
Charles Augustus Howard to welcome you. He is the son 
of Charles Cooper Howard and Frances B. Thomas, and 
grandson on his maternal side of James Berry Thomas and 
Cordelia Day. On his paternal side Augustus Howard and 
Anne Lindsay were his grandparents. There was fine 
heritage on both sides, and when Charles Augustus 
Howard and Mary Annie Nisbet were married the ties 
with great old families were cemented. It is virile ances- 
try—this Nisbet and Whittaker line, this Alexander and 
Crowell line, of which the countryside bears evidence, in 
the old churches, in the churchyard, and here and there 
a charming old house which survives. 

Mrs. Howard was the daughter of Elizabeth Whitaker 
and Frank Le Conte Nisbet. Her maternal great-grand- 
parents were Elizabeth A. Lane and Thomas Mason. The 
countryside long remembered her grandfather, Dr. Ely 
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Bradford Whitaker and adored his wife, Mary Anne 
Mason. They remember, too, the mother of Mrs. Howard, 
of whom it was said in her youth that she could have 
graced the Bar of Russell County. Frank Le Conte Nisbet 
was one of twin brothers—there were two sets of twins in 
one family of ten, and he was outstanding in that neigh- 
borhood. It was said of Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet that they 
“never grew old.” The prints in this work show them at a 
charming period of their youth. Mrs. Nisbet, in her grace- 
ful gown, should have posed for a mid-Victorian painter. 

The Nisbets and the Alexanders settled on opposite 
sides of the road. Frank A. Nisbet married Arabella 
Alexander, a sister of William Alexander, and it was 
William Alexander who married Adriadne Crowell, for 
whom Paddy Carr, the noted interpreter for Colonel John 
Crowell named his twin daughters. Colonel Crowell had 
suggested, it is said, the name, but Paddy divided it and 
named one of his daughters, Adri, and the other Adne. 

Frank A. Nisbet gave the land for the erection of the 
Baptist church which stands today and for the cemetery— 
the churchyard which lies between this church and the 
beautiful old Methodist edifice, which was built on land 
given by William Alexander. 

On the roadside, a part of the old Alexander home is 
pointed out, with its spacious rooms, “twenty by twenty” 
and its brick fireplace of generous dimensions. Elms and 
red oaks guard this landmark. Seven hundred acres are 


- under cultivation. 


All of these families came from Halifax County, North 
Carolina. And through the marriage dates were recorded 
that of Elizabeth Whitaker and William Kline, Sarah 
Crowell Nisbet and Floyd D. Bullock, James Whitaker 
and Emma Crowell. In the present generation, three sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Augustus Howard—owners of 
their own broad acres, served in the World War II. 
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But from the marking on the headpieces in the old 
cemetery we can see how far back was begun the build- 
ing of the foundation of this family: 


Arabella C. Nisbet 
1815-1885 


Frank A. Nisbet 
1815-1885 
Adriadne Crowell 
Wife of William Alexander 
1826-1864 


William Alexander 
1813-1889. 








* 


William Clark Bradley, one of the most notable men in 
the latter day history of the South, was born in Oswichee, 
Russell County, on June 28th, 1863. He was the son of 
Forbes Bradley who came South from Connecticut before 
the War Between the States. His mother was Theresa 
Clark Bradley, who was born in Muscogee County, 
Georgia. 

As a boy, Mr. Bradley attended Slade High School for 
boys in Columbus and later was a student at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn. He left that college be- 
fore his graduation to assume the management of his 
father’s plantation. In later years he became owner of cot- 
ton mills and, through other business interests, amassed 
one of the South’s greatest fortunes. He was actively en- 
gaged in business until late in life, but never was he too 
busy to refuse to heed the call of needy or suffering 
humanity and though he gave generously and often, he 
did it in such a quiet, sincere manner that only those who 
benefited thereby were the wiser. 


Mr. Bradley lived in Columbus for many years and 
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gave much in time and money to hasten the progress of 
the city. On April 27th, 1887, he was married to Miss 
Sarah M. Hall, who preceded him in death by a number 
of years. They had two children, a son, Forbes, and a 
daughter Elizabeth, who is now Mrs. Don Abbott Turner 
of Columbus. 


Mr. Bradley was the outstanding figure in the steam- 
boat history of the Chattahoochee from the turn of the 
century. As a young boy the river ran through his 
thoughts and dreams and ambitions, and when he became 
a man he translated all of this into action of the most 
substantial kind. He is said to have operated more boats 
on the Chattahoochee at one time that any other one 
person in the long history of river navigation. Of his 
career and the environment which shaped it, a writer, in 
the following article, for which we are indebted to The 
Columbus Magazine summed up his achievements: 


‘The Oswichee neighborhood, in which Mr. Bradley was born, 
was one of the famous country neighborhoods of the South, the home 
of a varied history. His home was not far from where Holy Trinity 
stands today. The river was only a mile or so away, steam-boats 
were coming and going almost constantly, and the boats and their 
crews and trips and travel stirred his boyish imagination of the sound 
of the steam-boat whistle with the signal to run to the steam-boat 
landing and get in touch with the colorful life of the river. 


‘Mr. Bradley had moved to the nearby city, Columbus, and here 
carved out a business career outstanding in Southern commercial 
history. He became a big planter, with farms both in Georgia and 
Alabama, and they always remained very close to his heart, he 
established what became the town’s largest cotton warehouse; he 
established and successfully developed wholesale grocery houses in 
both Columbus and Eufaula, Alabama; he was the head of one of 
the city’s largest institutions; and in recent decades ranked as one of 
the South’s leading industrialists. 


‘‘The river was prominent in his young life, it had always figured 
in his plans and activities. Some of his finest farms are in river 
bottoms. The river steamers have taken his groceries and fertilizers 
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to numerous customers downstream, and have brought cotton to his 
warehouses. The waters of the Chattahoochee turn the wheels of the 
great Eagle & Phenix Mills, of which he is at the head. 

“Something like a quarter of a century ago there developed a 
strong sentiment to build new boats and inject competition into Chat- 
tahoochee river commerce, the thought being that with more than one 
line of steamers the river business would be more successfully de- 
veloped. The Columbus Chamber of Coommerce was actively identi- 
fied with the movement. Mr. Bradley said it would not be necessary 
to build any boats, he would give them what he had! He turned 
over the steamboats and shop repair facilities to the new Chamber- 
of-Commerce sponsored company without money and without price, 
and also made them a present in cash as a further expression of 
good-will and codperation. It was one of the most striking and 
startling gestures of civic codperation ever made by a Columbus 
business man.” 








* 


In the Oswichee neighborhood lived the Pitts family, 
whose roots are deep in Russell County. The founder, 
Lewis Gardner Pitts, was born in Warren County, Geor- 
gia, February 23, 1813. He married Martha Hines Mar- 
shall of Putnam County, Georgia, who was born March 
11, 1820. They were married in 1835 and on their re- 
moval to Russell County located on the rich lands that 
attracted so many prominent settlers. These lands, lying 
between Fort Mitchell and the Holy Trinity of today, are 
still in the family. 

Among the children of that union were Sterling Gard- 
ner Pitts, who fell in the Battle of Chickamauga Ridge. 
Another son was Samuel Hardy Pitts, who was wounded 
at that battle, but on returning to Russell County, after 
the war, was able to fill important offices, being a sheriff 
of the county, and also a planter, on a large scale. 

One of the county’s oldest citizens was Robert Hudson 
Pitts, a son of the founder, and who lived out his long life 
on the old plantation, a typical country squire, on the 
broad acres, enjoying the fox-hunting of those times and 
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declaring that the baying of the hounds on the scent was 
the sweetest music in the world. In 1876 he went to the 
Centennial in Philadelphia. 

Four generations of the Pitts family have lived in the 
old homestead. Miss Martha Ann Frances Pitts, a grand- 
daughter of the founder, resides there, and the present 
owner is Claude Henry Davis, a grandson of Robert Hud- 
son Pitts, and great-grandson of the founder. The house 
was built in 1850, but the original dwelling was of logs— 
typical of the frontier. Among other direct descendants 
who was born and raised in the old homestead is Helen 
Reece Pitts, a daughter of Samuel Hardy Pitts, and who 
married Harry Abb Wooldridge. The Wooldridges mi- 
erated from Georgia, owned cotton-growing plantations 
in Russell County at a time when a thousand bales would 
be a season’s yield and when lumber was loaded from 
Wooldridge’s Landing. Mr. Wooldridge’s father was Dr. 
Jordan Harrison Wooldridge. 

In the records of the Pitts family we learn that Samuel 
Hardy Pitts was married three times. There were chil- 
dren by each marriage. By his first marriage to Margaret 
Whiteside of Harris County, Georgia, was born Sterling 
Chambers Pitts, the distinguished civil engineer. The date 
of his birth was September 22, 1865, at Oswichee. He 
died at his home near Lincoln, Arkansas, on July 14, 1936, 
at the age of seventy. He was the eldest child. His mother 
died when he was very young, and he, with his sister, 
Martha Ann Frances, lived with their grandmother. His 
early schooling was under Miss Clara Owens, in a log- 
house, below his grandmother’s home. Then came the 
time when he went to Columbus to stay with his mother’s 
aunt, Mrs. Eilise, and to attend the Wynton School, then 
later to Waverly Hall, Georgia, where his forebears lived. 
When he was old enough to go to the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn, he was sent there, and on 
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June 13, 1886, was graduated with a Bachelor of Science 
degree. In 1889 he received his civil engineer degree and 
was ready for his first engineering job. He married Mary 
Virginia McAfee, of Talladega, and in 1901 he removed 
with his family to Tahlequah, Indian Territory. He had 
left the lands of the Creeks, and now he was surveying 
allotments for the grandchildren of Paddy Carr and the 
tribal descendants who were growing up in the new State 
of Oklahoma. He was a member of the Dawes Commis- 
sion, he had built government bridges in the new country 
—this young Russell County man who had gone to school 
in the little log-house in Oswichee. 

The end of his long life found him the owner of the 
famous Sugar Hill Fruit Farm, where there were grown 
the Arkansas apples, “with the Ozark flavor’, and where 
he raised registered polled Herefords. There at his farm, 
only a week before his death, he had selected the site for 
his burial place. And on the porch and in the front yard, 
his funeral was held, where he had requested, “‘if the 
weather was favorable.” 

When he went to the far West, it was said that he asked 
to be given the family Bible and the War Crosses. His last 
visit to his native Russell County was in 1933, when he 
was accompanied by his son, Robert Pitts, his wife, and 
two grandchildren. 








oa 


Fort Mitchell was the home of the illustrious Cantey 
family, whose connections with the Crowells and the 
Alexanders were alliances which were early established. 


The military achievements of General James Cantey 
are referred to in other chapters. In the present chapter 
are gathered notes of a more personal character regarding 
the family during the long period when Mrs. Cantey was 
left alone, with her children, and her slaves, when her 
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husband, in the uniform of the Confederacy, rode off to 
the front. 

James Cantey had already won distinction when he 
came to Russell County in 1849. He was very young, 
about thirty years old, but he had served with distinction 
in the Mexican War as Captain of a South Carolina Pal- 
metto Regiment. He was the son of Susanna Richardson 
and John Cantey, and was born at Camden, South Caro- 
lina. There he had had his schooling and had studied law. 
Admitted to practice, he had later represented his native 
State in the Legislature. 

His decision to leave Camden and come out to Alabama, 
it is said, was due to his father’s persuasion to take over 
the management of a large plantation in Russell County. 
And the decision once made, the journey must have been 
momentous, and the turn of events in the life of young 
Cantey of tremendous importance. With him had come 
his body-servant, Winter Cantey, who had already made 
visits “out to Alabama”, being entrusted on such missions 
with large sums of money for the overseer, with slaves, 
and numerous important messages from his master. 

In 1858, James Cantey married, as the earlier pages 
record, Martha Elizabeth Benton, a niece of Colonel John 
Crowell. Three children were born of this union, John 
Cantey, Samuel Benton Cantey, and Mary Cantey. Each 
of them grew up in the old homestead, made brilliant 
marriages, and Mary Cantey, now Mrs. James Alexander 
of Columbus, Georgia, is the surviving member of this 
immediate family. Her son, James Cantey Alexander, 
preserves the illustrious names. 

At the Cantey home there were told some of the stirring 
events of James Cantey’s life. At the Battle of Cherubusco, 
in the Mexican War, he was fearfully wounded and was 
“thrown out among the dead.” Here, in this grewsome 
pile, he was found by his body-servant, who, taking him 
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up in his strong arms, bore him to a place of safety, with 
the intention of carrying the body back to the old home 
in South Carolina. But detecting some faint sign of life, 
he went to work in the hope of reviving his young master 
and by untiring efforts Cantey’s life was saved. 

In gratitude for this deed, the faithful body-servant was 
given his freedom by the Cantey family. But he refused ~ 
the gift and remained in the capacity of the humble, 
faithful slave. The outbreak of the Civil War found him, 
with other slaves, as almost the sole protector of the 
Cantey home at Fort Mitchell. 

James Cantey went out in defence of his country at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. It is told today that Mrs. Can- 
tey was momentarily expecting the birth of a child, and 
that her husband waited the announcement. When the 
child was born, a verse from the Bible was read as prophe- 
tic, and this is what met Cantey’s eyes as he read: “The 
horses prepare against the day of battle, but safety is of 
the Lord.” And then, mounting his horse, he rode out. 

And in the home at Fort Mitchell surrounded by her 
faithful slaves, his young wife did her part as did all 

Southern women during that trying ordeal. 

Her situation was a lonely and unprotected one, for 
the nearest neighbor on an adjacent plantation was two 
miles away at least, and this was the situation when the 
news spread through the county that General Wilson’s 
“Raiders” were passing through Tuskegee and Crawford 
—the then county seat of Russell—on their way to Colum- 
bus. Fort Mitchell did not lay immediately in, but bor- 
dered the directed route, so there was the possibility that 
the Cantey plantation, a mile or more “back from the 
main road’, might escape the invaders. 

The Cantey boys owned a pony, Planet, the pride of 
their hearts and the envy of a young slave on a neighbor- 
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ing plantation. And this is the story, from a faded scrap- 
book, long preserved at the Cantey home. 


“This boy it was who went out of his way, when he 
heard the Wilson Raiders were coming, to guide them to 
the rich plantation of General Cantey—his reward to be 
Planet. The main body of the Federal forces went on to 
Columbus, but the worse portion—the stragglers—fol- 
lowed the Negro guide to the Cantey home. At the first 
sight of their approach, Winter Cantey went out and took 
his stand in the front yard to meet them, while Mrs. 
Cantey came bravely, too, and faced the invaders from 
the veranda. But in the supreme moment, she found by 
her side two other slaves, from the quarters, and standing 
by them was Dinah, the Cantey nurse. 

“The Negro guide had gone direct to the stable, saddled 
Planet and rode up gaily to the back door of the home. 
Dinah could not suppress her wrath. ‘Look at dat nigger 
on dem chilluns’ pony!’ 

“As the Yankees drew nearer and nearer, Mrs. Cantey 
also found at her side, a little girl, from the quarters, and 
turning to her gave her some valuable papers, telling her 
to save them. Peggy Coffield, for this is the name remem- 
bered to this day, was a small child of fourteen, remark- 
ably pretty, with Indian blood in her veins. Peggy dis- 
appeared as suddenly as she had come, and one of the 
Federal soldiers, who had chanced to see Mrs. Cantey 
when she gave the package into the child’s keeping, 
ordered that she be brought forth. The house and the 
entire premises were searched, but Peggy Coffield had 
vanished completely. Long hours after the Federals had 
departed, she returned, her eyes sparkling, and the preci- 
ous package clamped tight within her bosom. She related 
that she had ‘ran er way as soon as dat Yankee turned 
his head.’ : 

“While the Yankees swarmed over the house and the 
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grounds, Winter stood in the yard, pleading with the 
commanding officer to call them back and have pity on 
the helpless woman and little children who were at their 
mercy. The prayer going unheeded, the soldiers de- 
manded that he tell them where the money and silver 
were concealed. On his refusal, he felt the cold touch of 
a pistol against his forehead. Still refusing, as a further 
trial, they put a rope around his neck and drew him up to 
the nearest limb. For the second and third time this cruel 
punishment was repeated without avail. Leaving him 
then, they approached Mrs. Cantey and demanded the 
information of her. Then, in desperation, they turned to 
the two slaves at her side, without avail, then to Mrs. 
Cantey again, threatening to kill her, unless she gave 
them her diamond rings. Then Dinah sprang between 
them and pulling off a large gold ring threw it in their 
faces and cried out in desperation. The invaders now pro- 
ceeded with a torch which was applied to the baseboard 
of the inside walls of the dining-room, but just as the fire 
began spreading, the commanding officer rushed in and 
ordered the soldiers to desist in further pillage. 

“At last they turned their back upon the Cantey planta- 
tion, but they did not go alone, for Winter and Dinah 
followed them for two miles, begging for the children’s 
pony, and when these two faithful ones returned, bring- 
ing Planet with them, the boys were never so happy be- 
fore or since, I’d venture to say.” 


Contemporary writers have told of Winter Cantey’s life 
after the War, for he remained on the plantation. The 
print shows him with two of the children of General 
and Mrs. Cantey, whose fortunes it is interesting to fol- 
low. The State of Texas attracted one of the sons of Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Cantey. In 1881, Samuel Cantey went to 
Fort Worth. Before he was twenty-one he had been 
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granted a license to practice law, and in that State he 
became known as one of its greatest lawyers. At his death, 
the eulogies rang with the note of personal grief among 
the lawyers no less than for his loss to that State as a use- 
ful citizen. The State paid homage to his memory. A 
former chief justice declared that Cantey’s achievements 
were not only an honor to himself but added prestige to 
the bar of Texas. “In the old days of England, Samuel 
Cantey would have been a cavalier; in the old South he 
would have been one of that day’s most chivalrous and 
honored citizens.” His fondness for fine horses and 
hounds and his love of nature were emphasized in the 
tributes to him. “While others were enjoying urban 
pleasures, Cantey was away in the wilds of the Palo Pinto 
mountains with his pack.” 








* 


Equally valorous is the story of some of the old plan- 
tations which passed to other hands and have moved into 
contemporary history, and yet are linked with old county 
families. For example, Oswichee was one of many ideal 
communities in Russell County. Some one wrote that it 
had the gift of continuance, time-tested by war. And in 
our own times, it came again into history. 


One day in the year 1917—or perhaps 1918—when 
the great influenza epidemic was raging, two young asso- 
ciates of the Catholic Cenacle in Phenix City were seen 
assisting in the carrying of furniture and equipment by 
hand from place to place until they reached their desti- 
nation—Mrs. Burr’s plantation in the Oswichee neighbor- 
hood, and where, as an outcome of the earlier Cenacle was 
now to be the beginning of the community to be known 
as Saint Joseph’s Missionary Cenacle at Holy Trinity. 


The names of the two associates, later known as Brother 
Augustine and Brother Eugene, were just beginning their 
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studies for the priesthood, but this is not a story of their 
work nor a complete account of even one period of the 
time covered, nor of Father Judge—the Rev. Thomas 
Augustine Judge—founder of two religious orders, nor of 
the work of Mother Boniface, but to relate from authentic 
sources some of the incidents which resulted in one of 
Russell County’s historic plantations—the Forbes Bradley 
place—becoming a famous religious community—Holy 
Trinity. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of September 29, 1920, 
Feast of the Archangel Michael, Brother Augustine strode 
into a conference room at the First National Bank in 
Columbus, Georgia. He said a brief “Good Morning”’ to 
Mrs. Emma Nuckolls and her son, and to their lawyers, 
and then looked quickly over the papers they handed him. 
He sat down at the table and signed a flourishing “A. J. 
Philips” in half a dozen places, made out a check for 
$4,900, and the “Bradley Home Place”, a tract containing 
1,347.5 acres passed out of the former ownership. 

He had driven to town an hour before as half the re- 
sponsible personnel of the men’s Cenacle, and with all its 
financial resources in his pocket—perhaps ten dollars. He 
was heading home now to show Father the deed to a 
large plantation. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty had been a year of many 
blessings for the Cenacle. In his letter of December 2ist, 
Father Judge listed the encouragement and support of 
Cardinal O'Connell, Archbishops Dougherty (Philadel- 
phia), Mundelein (Chicago), and Shaw (New Orleans), 
and Bishop McDonnell (Brooklyn); a surprising increase 
in vocations to the Sisters; the advent of Father Joseph 
Curie to be chaplain for the Sisters; and “the number of 
spiritual and devoted young men who joined the Brothers’ 
Cenacle.” 

The Sisters, numbering about fifty at that time, had 
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Cenacles at Holy Trinity and Phenix City, Alabama, West 
Orange, N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Pensacola, Florida, and 
perhaps one or two others. Father Judge gave much atten- 
tion to the Outer Cenacle on his frequent trips North, and 
its work and numbers were expanding steadily. The men’s 
group, however, was hardly considerable enough for par- 
ticular mention. It is true that Mr. Philips and Mr. Bren- 
nan had been called “Brother Augustine” and ‘Brother 
Eugene” for some time, and that the latter had begun 
formal studies for the priesthood but they had come, and 
were remaining, only “to help Father Judge.” Their pur- 
pose was simply to do, under Father’s direction, whatever 
prayer and council and the necessity of the moment might 
demand. The two had been occupying a cabin on the 
Burr place, (the “Grove House’’), on the road inside the 
entrance to the Sister’s property, and lately they spent 
their time farming and supervising the boys’ school. 

As for that school, students were few and largely of 
grammar school age. They had come from many places 
and for as many reasons. Some had outgrown the Sisters 
of Charity’s orphanage in Birmingham. Some were sons 
of families who had come to make a Catholic village of 
Holy Trinity—the Browns, Searles and Rychleys. A few 
were from families in the Columbus area, and the re- 
mainder were interested by apostles from the North. Not 
more than five had the intention of studying for the 
priesthood. No one considered himself in a seminary. No 
one of all the group thought of himself as belonging to or 
helping to found a religious community. Their few ma- 
terial resources were held in common with the Sisters, 
and everyone lived on the same property and ate at the 
same table. 

There was more than enough room for all on the Burr 
place and Father Judge was surprised, early in 1920, when 
Brother Eugene suggested a separate place and a separate 
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economy for the men’s group. He added that the Nuckolls 
family was willing to sell the nearby Bradley Place. There 
were several councils on the matter and finally Brother 
Eugene was delegated to approach the Nuckolls concern- 
ing a price. He did, and the price they set was so far out 
of reach that the matter was quietly dropped. It was some 
time after Brother Eugene left for the seminary that 
Brother Augustine’s car broke down in front of the 
Nuckolls’ house and he got out to fix it. Mr. James 
Nuckolls swung into the road on his crutches and hinted 
hesitatingly that they might be willing to compromise on 
the price. A week of intermittent conversations resulted 
in an offer of the place for $14,000—far under the origi- 
nal price. There was to be a $5,000 down payment and 
the remainder in yearly installments. Brother could have 
a thirty-day option for $100. He had exactly $100. 

Brother Augustine reached Father Judge immediately 
and Father immediately replied, “Buy it!” “With what?” 
“We will pray about that.” So into the option went the 
$100 and a Seale lawyer was set to work searching the 
deeds. 

In spite of his question Brother Augustine had not gone 
into the arrangements without some reasonable hope of 
raising the down payment. He was confident that if he 
could get North he would be able to obtain that much 
from relatives and friends. Father was already in the 
North, so Brother Augustine telephoned him news of 
what had been done. Father’s answer was “God bless 
you! Ill be down in two weeks, and we will tak it over.” 

Brother Augustine was a little uneasy, for it meant that 
when Father returned there would be less than two weeks 
in which to raise the money. Father came in late one 
afternoon, at the end of the two weeks, and his first move 
was to open an eight-day retreat. Brother Augustine re- 
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PHOTOSTAT OF REPORT OF FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL WHICH WAS LOCATED 
AT SEALE AS EARLY AS 1865. 
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In 1870 John M. Brannon “agreed” to teach a Free Public School. 
The photostat shows the form of contract. His salary—himself and 
assistant—was one hundred and forty dollars per school month. 
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minded him that there was little time in which to raise 
so much money. 

Father said, ‘““Well, let’s make this retreat and then we 
will see what has to be done.” 

“What about the money?” Brother asked. 

‘You start the retreat,” Father answered brightly, “and 
we will talk about it.” 

A day went by without Brother Augustine being able to 
catch Father alone. Everyone at Holy Trinity was on 
retreat and a few ladies had come out from Columbus, 
Georgia, including a Mrs. Mary K. Walker. On the second 
day he did manage to catch Father alone for a moment. 

‘What are we going to do about that money?” 

‘You just make a good retreat,” Father said, “‘and trust 
to Divine Providence.” 

By now Brother was far from sharing that confident 
spirit, but he had no choice but to do what he was told. 
Another day passed. 

Late the following morning Father came cheerily into 
Brother Augustine’s room. “Say,” he said, “you'll have 
to have a chapel over there!” 

‘We'll have to have the place, first,” Brother answered. 

Father said, ‘“Mrs. Walker wants to build a chapel. 
Now you talk to her.” And with that he was gone. 

After six days of the retreat Brother Augustine finally 
stopped Father and bluntly told him they had to have the 
money or give up the idea of getting the property. He 
hinted that Father was ignoring the primary point of the 
whole business. 

In mild surprise Father replied, ““Why, I am thinking 
about it. ‘“We’re praying. The retreatants are praying. 
Have you spoken to Mrs. Walker?” 

Brother had not. 

“Now you just go and have that talk with Mrs. Walker.” 

With that, Brother gave up hope. He had never seri- 
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ously considered speaking to Mrs. Walker, because so far 
as he could see she had no connection with the present 
problem—to get the money for a down payment before 
the option expired. But while he was thinking these 
things Mrs. Walker came to him. She reecived a cool 
reception, but Brother did promise to take her over to look 
at the property the next day. Brother Augustine har- 
nessed the horse to the old buggy in the morning because 
of his promise, and out of obedience, too, but at the same 
time he resented the futility of the whole business. Mrs. 
Walker appeared, prompt and smiling, blissfully unaware 
of Brother’s feelings. She was a tall woman, of gentle, 
gracious dignity. She had been a pioneer for the Faith in 
more than one Alabama town, and the central devotion 
of her life had been to the cause of the Church in the 
South. 

Now as the buggy crunched lightly over the sandy road 
Brother’s silence was more and more noticeable. He knew 
Mrs. Walker slightly. He appreciated her good-will. But 
he knew her as a poor woman who could not affect the 
present situation at all. Moreover he had had more than 
one experience with well-meaning but impractical bene- 
factors in the North who wanted to build a chapel for the 
southern missions, and thought $50 would take care of it 
nicely. The dull clop-clop of the horse’s trot emphasized 
the oppressive quiet and it became associated in Mrs. 
Walker’s mind with the general lifelessness of the section. 
In later years she recalled not seeing one living thing on 
that trip—not so much as a bird. 

At the Bradley place Brother Augustine finally broke 
his silence. He showed her the buildings and pointed out 
the general directions and extent of the property, its 
arable land and forest. Brother began to warm up as he 
described what could be done with such a piece of proper- 
ty, and on the way back to the buggy Mrs. Walker hesi- 
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tantly remarked, “‘As soon as you are settled I will put 
up the chapel.” 

With the patience of a defeated man, Brother explained 
the whole situation, making it clear that they would not 
get the place at all, since he now had only two days in 
which to raise an impossible sum of money. Mrs. Walker 
protested in embarrassment that she had not understood, 
and asked how much the down payment had to be. 

Principally to startle her, Brother said flatly, $5,000.” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Walker, “that is exactly what I 
wanted to give you to build the chapel! I will give it to 
you for the down payment instead, and when the time 
comes for building the chapel you can just consider it as 
my gift.” 

In a daze Brother Augustine nodded and they made 
arrangements to meet at a bank in Columbus on the 
morning after retreat—the 30th day of the option. 

When Father heard the arrangements he said, “Now 
you see, you haven’t enough faith. And you weren’t mak- 
ing a good retreat, either! I noticed that.” His next con- 
ference was on Faith and confidence in God, and Brother 
sat in the back of the chapel blushing all the way 
through it. | 

At the appointed time Brother Augustine met Mrs. 
Walker in Columbus and received her certified check for 
$5,000. Within a few minutes he had, deposited it in the 
Phenix City Bank, received a check book from Mr. 
Mullins, and was on his way to the First National Bank 
for the purchase. 

“Thus, through the sacrifice of a widow of little means 
we came into possession of the land for our first Mission- 
ary Cenacle,” is the ending of this part of the story. 

That was at the end of September, 1920. About a 
month later Brother Augustine and the boys piled their 
beds and belongings on a farm wagon and moved from 
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their cabin on the Burr property to the house that had 
been the home of the Bradleys. Brother Augustine and 
about ten boys made up that first group. Brother Eugene 
was then in the seminary, in his second year of philoso- 
phy. Among the boys the following were included: 
Jerome Supple, Zachary Rancent, Edward Brown, John 
McIntyre, Leonard and J. B. Greer, John Skottsky, George 
Mulroy, Allen Norrell, and some nephews of Sr. Ellen. 


Of buildings they had only the Bradley house and two 
frame cabins. One of the cabins was located about where 
St. Joseph’s statue is now, and this building became their 
school. The other shack stood half way between the statue 
and the present entrance, and this was remodeled slightly 
to serve as kitchen and dining-room. The path onto the 
property left the main road halfway between the present 
postoffice and entrance. It paralleled the present drive- 
way for about 75 yards, then turned right almost 90 feet 
to pass in front of the main house. It continued over to 
one cabin, turned left to go up past the other, and finally 
led over the hill to the flats. 

In the Bradley house Brother Augustine and the boys 
set aside for their chapel a bright room facing the road, 
and it was in that room about eight o’clock on Christmas 
morning, 1920, that Father Judge offered the Holy Sacri- 
fice for the first time at St. Joseph’s Missionary Cenacle. 








x 


Jernigan was named for Henry Jernigan. It was once a 
famous river landing. Merchandise of every description 
was unloaded and hauled throughout the countryside. 
The villagers even received tombstones. 

The coming of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad changed 
Jernigan’s commercial importance and Cottonton, further 
north, on the way today to Holy Trinity, took away some 
of the population. As late, however, as 1910, plantations 
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at Jernigan changed hands and the lumber interests at- 
tracted newcomers. 

But the neighborhood still rings with the name of 
Joseph Blackstock. From the notebook of Caroline Cope- 
land Clayton we learn that long before his death, Joseph 
Blackstock deeded four acres of land to the Methodist 
Church at Jernigan and that he contributed generously to 
the erection of the church house which still stands to the 
Glory of God. 

In the nearby cemetery, Mrs. Clayton recorded the 
names of the pioneers who rest there, the Corcorans, the 
Clyatts, the Moores, the Mays, the McLendons, the one: 
the Curingtons and the Craigs. 

Two miles south of Jernigan was Cliatts, a postoffice and 
a store and a pole-and-weight well for water. William 
Cliatt was the proprietor of the store and the name lingers 
from the old days. Thompson’s Store was also a point of 
contact. The mail-pouch was carried by William Thomp- 
son, but there is a record of a settler who had himself 
appointed postmaster at Loflin. 

The early settlements appear on the old maps. And 
during the work of research for this present work trips 
were made to many of these distant places like Hiram, 
Egypt and Natural Bridge, where the pioneers estab- 
lished themselves, but where the postal records have been 
lost in the mists of time. 

And now as our pilgrimage ends, after journeying 
through the old churchyards, and closing the family 
Bibles and the photograph albums and the treasured 
scrapbooks, let us glance once more at some of the land- 
marks of Seale, ‘“‘the heart of its settlers’? and see what 
fresh paint has done. Here, where we turn from Highway 
No. 241 into Glennville Street, is the old home of the 
Prathers (built by one of the Hirsches) and find that new 
owners are freshening it up; opposite, one finds a story- 
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book house which was built in by-gone years by the 
pioneer, Mr. William Henry Holland, who traveled about 
the country with a trunk marked “Silver Run’’—built his 
house on the old Villula Road, and then sold it to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward M. Anderson, who gave it to their nephew, 
Thomas Anderson. The Andersons removed it, plank by 
plank, into Seale, a mile or more up the road, and rebuilt 
it practically the same, and now it is the home of Seale’s 
postmistress, Mrs. Leigh Burch. It was this Mr. Anderson 
of whom Mrs. Daisy Bickerstaff Dudley tells the following 
bit of delightful reminiscence. “Years ago, there lived in 
Seale, good old friends of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Anderson—she having been a Brannon before her mar- 
riage. They had no children, but enjoyed inviting the 
boys and girls of my time to see them and we spent many 
happy times there. Now, to the heart of this story. I 
heard Mrs. Anderson say that she never remembered hay- 
ing arisen from ‘one night’s sleep’ without that ever- 
present headache! And Mr. Anderson, who was past sixty 
before he ever sat in a dentist’s chair, remarked, after 
having one small filling put in, ‘I never knew that 
people’s teeth could give them so much trouble!’ I was 
only ten years old and had to go to the dentist every three 
months, and this hit my funny bone.” 

We are still on old Glennville Street, where we have a 
charming print of a pioneer residence which still stands. 
This was built by Joshua Strong, one of the founders of 
Seale, and here he and his wife, Matilda Washington 
Strong, lived and died. It is now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wells. In this neighborhood lives Mrs. Ger- 
trude Dudley Teal and her sons—and in proximity, is the 
Illges home, originally built by Mrs. Fannie Howard and 
Miss Emma Pitts, and later sold to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Illges, whose daughter now owns the homestead. And 
here, too, is the Francis Patterson home—this Francis 
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Howard Patterson place, which harks back to his fore- 
bears. 

Leaving Glennville Street, Oswichee Street seems to 
have held its own—its prestige of old families. Here Judge 
Henry Tillman Benton, the grandfather of Mrs. Mary 
Benton McCann, built the house now occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth. Their neighbors are Mr. and Mrs. 
M. A. Vickers. And here live Mr. and Mrs. Monroe A. 
Bush—where, in Mr. Bush’s collection of historic guns 
and rifles is the deer gun once owned by Colonel John 
Crowell. And on Oswichee live Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Bennett McCann, while near neighbors, on the historic 
road to the east, has long been the family of Mr. Henry 
Archer Ferrell, the distinguished attorney, one of whose 
sons is Archer Bradford Ferrell, a World War II veteran 
and the present solicitor of Russell County. A house in 
this neighborhood was remodeled by the late William 
Bacon Oliver, Alabama’s representative in the United 
States Congress from the Sixth District and for whom 
Oliver Dam over the Warrior River was named. He mar- 
ried Miss Beryl McCann, a sister of Dr. McCann. 

In the shadow of Seale’s old court house is the old home 
built by William Henry Holland for his bride, Mary 
Strong. It was purchased by Judge Simeon O’Neal, and 
his granddaughter, Lummie (Columbus Hammond), who 
married Rufus N. Holland, lives there today. As she walks 
buoyantly through the streets of Seale, those who have 
long known her, say, “She was a beauty in her day.” 
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Chapter I 


THE COUNTY’S CONFEDERATE ANNALS 






J GHEN Alabama’s Confederate troops were being 
Ni ¢ organized, the military code, which had been 
i prepared and adopted as early as 1837, had 
x3 undergone changes—slightly amplified powers 
or a few additional duties, which required that a report 
be made to the governor of the State ten days before each 
regular session of the legislature, informing him of the 
number and conditions of the arms and accoutrements of 
the State. In 1860 an Act was passed providing for an 
efficient military organization, constituting the governor, 
adjutant and inspector general, and a quartermaster 
general—a military commission, with power to make 
rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of the act; and also to adopt a State Flag and to 
prescribe a uniform for the volunteers. When the State 
withdrew from the Union in 1861, the Secession Conven- 
tion passed an ordinance for the military defense of the 
State, and the military establishment was reorganized to 
meet the new conditions. 

There were companies which had been organized by 
patriotic volunteers of Russell County long before the out- 
break of the war. They were composed of men from 
neighboring communities, who met for drill and target 
practice, and who were supplied with what was called 
Mississippi rifles, furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment. There was a group known as “The Midway 
Guards’’, a volunteer company, who, in May, 1861, met 
in rendezvous with other companies from East Alabama, 
at Fort Mitchell. The first captain of that company was 
267 
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J. W. L. Daniel; Isaac B. Feagin, was First Lieutenant, 
W. P. Jones, Second Lieutenant, B. F. Coleman, Third 
Lieutenant, and R. E. Wright, Fourth Lieutenant. They 
remained encamped until July, when they formed a new 
regiment, known as the Fifteenth Alabama. The Midway 
Guards became Company B of that regiment, of which 
James Cantey of Russell County was elected Colonel, John 
L. Treutlen of Glennville, Lieutenant-Colonel and J. W. L. 
Daniel of Midway, Major. 


Russell County’s most famous soldier in the War Be- 
tween the States was Brigadier-General James Cantey. 
Born December 30, 1818, at Camden, S. C., a son of John 
and Emma (Richardson) Cantey, he practiced law several 
years in Camden, serving two terms in the Legislature. 
On the opening of the Mexican War, he volunteered for 
service and served with distinction until its close and was 
mustered out of service as Captain of the celebrated Pal- 
metto Regiment of South Carolina. A year later (1849) 
he came to Alabama and settled as a planter at Fort 
Mitchell in Russell County. 

At the outbreak of the War Between the States Captain 
James Cantey raised a company called Cantey Rifles and 
trained them on the site of old Fort Mitchell, which had 
long since been abandoned as a military fort. Ten com- 
panies were added to this one, and on July 27, 1861, Gov- 
ernor Andrew B. Moore appointed Captain Cantey as 
Colonel. Four days later, the then 15th Alabama Regi- 
ment left for Virginia with Colonel Cantey in command. 

He served in the Shenandoah Valley under Stonewall 
Jackson and was engaged in the battles around Virginia, 
shortly after which he was transferred to the Western 
Army and stationed at Mobile. 


On January 8, 1863, he was appointed Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. On account of ill health he could not be present at 
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all times with the division of which he held the command 
but was present as much as his physical condition would 
permit. He surrendered with General Joseph E. Johnston 
at Durham Station, North Carolina, April 26, 1865." 


MUSTER ROLL OF THE “CANTEY RIFLES” AS ORIGINALLY 
LISTED BEFORE THE COMMAND WAS MUSTERED | 
INTO THE FIFTEENTH REGIMENT 


Commissioned Officers 


Captain James Cantey 

1st. Lieut. William T. Berry 

2. do William T. Nuckolls 
3. do John S. Burch 


Non-Commissioned Officers 


1. Sergt. Ezra B. Merchon 
2. do Hugh Fields 
3. do James M. Vann 
1. Corpl. E. P. Edwards 
2. do W.A. Jones 
3. do M. H. Gillinwater 
Privates 
1. Arant, Jas. A. 15. Conway, L. W. 
2. Blackman, W. L. 16. Curenton, I. D. 
3. Bagby, I. C. 17. Daniel, Edw. 
4. Barber, S. V. 18. Davidson, E. S. 
5. Basset, Isaac 19. Eady, Thos. 
6G. Drock:-E... GC. 20. Eason, Jeff. 
7. Broughton, J. J. 21. Edward, E. R. 
8. Broughton, J. 22 Pant EL 
9. Broughton, W. S. 23. Fraser, Alex. 
10. Broughton, E. F. 25. Gainer, R. L. (Garner ?) 
11. Brown, I. B. 25. Gainer, V. B. (Garner ?) 
12. Brown, I. W. 26. Fuller, G. R. 
13. Conway, H. D. 27. Griffin, Crawford 


14. Conway, Jas. (Chas. ?) 28. Gibson, L. 


*From an unpublished sketch: James Cantey—Russell County’s Own: Ruth 
Morgan Curtis. 
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For the war records of the various regiments that were 
organized in Russell County and in which there were en- 
listments from the neighboring counties, we may turn to 
that monumental work of Willis Brewer, from which 
source Mr. Henry Archer Ferrell, a grandson of Captain 
George Archer Ferrell, Confederate States Army, supplies 
the following summaries: 


The Fifteenth Alabama Infantry Regiment was organized at 
Fort Mitchell in the summer of 1861, and moved at once into Vir- 
ginia. Joining the main army near Manassas, it was brigaded with 
the Twenty-first Georgia, Twenty-first N. Carolina, and Sixteenth 
Mississippi, under Gen. G. B. Crittenden of Kentucky, Gen. I. R. 
Trimble succeeding Crittenden in December. When the army moved 
into Yorktown, the Fifteenth remained on the Shenandoah, in Gen. 
T. J. Jackson’s division. It was engaged with slight loss at Front 
Royal and Winchester, but lost 9 killed and 33 wounded out of 425, 
at Cross Keys. Moving over to Richmond, in Jackson’s flank move- 
ment on McClellan, it entered the fist battle of Cold Harbor with 
412 men, and lost 34 killed and 110 wounded. Five days afterward 
it suffered lightly at Malvern Hill. On the march into Maryland, it 
was engaged at Hazel River and Manassas Junction with a loss of 
6 killed and 22 wounded. A day or two later the Fifteenth partici- 
pated in the second and greater battle of Manassas, losing 21 killed 
and 91 wounded out of 440 men engaged. At Chantilly the regiment 
lost 4 killed and 14 wounded, and took part in the investment of 
Harper’s Ferry, with trivial loss. At Sharpsburg, with 360 engaged, 
9 were killed and 75 wounded. Under fire at Fredericksburg, the 
casualities were one killed and 34 wounded. The Fifteenth was then 
placed in a brigade under Gen. Law (with the Fourth, Forty-fourth, 
Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth Alabama regiments), Longstreet’s 
corps. At Suffolk it lost 4 killed and 18 wounded. It took part in the 
grand assault of Hood’s division on Gettysburg, and within a few 
minutes lost 72 killed, 190 wounded, and 81 missing, out of 644 
men engaged. The Fifteenth suffered lightly at Battle Mountain, 
and, transferred to the West, bore its colors proudly at Chicamauga, 
where it lost 19 killed and 123 wounded, out of 425 engaged. In the 
fierce fights at Brown’s Ferry and Lookout Valley, the regiment lost 
15 killed and 40 wounded. Six killed and 21 wounded at Knoxville, 
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and light loss at Bean’s Station, closed the operations of the regiment 
in Tennessee. It took 450 men in at the Wilderness and Spottsyl- 
vania and lost 18 killed and 48 wounded. At Hanover Junction and 
the second Cold Harbor the loss was 6 killed and 16 wounded, and 
then the regiment took its place in the “last ditch” at Petersburg. At 
Deep Bottom a third of its 275 men present were killed or wounded, 
and at Fussell’s Mill the loss was 13 killed and 90 wounded. The 
Fifteenth took part in the subsequent severe fighting, and surren- 
dered at Appomattox 170 strong. Of 1,633 on the rolls, over 260 fell 
in battle, 440 died in the service, and 231 were transferred or dis- 
charged. The Field and staff were as follows: 


Colonels.—James Cantey of Russell, promoted. John F. Treutlen 
of Barbour (later Russell County); resigned. William C. Oates of 
Henry; wounded at Brown’s Ferry. A. A. Lowther of Russell, 
wounded at Fussell’s Mill. 


Lieutenant-Colonels.—J. F. Treutlen; promoted. Isaac B. Feagan. 
of Barbour; wounded at Gettysburg; retired. 


Majors.—J. W. L. Daniel of Barbour; resigned. A. A. Lowther; 
wounded at Wilderness; promoted. 


‘“‘Adjutants.—Locke Weems of Russell; transferred to line. DeB. 
Waddell transferred to line. 


Hardaway’s Battery was recruited in Russell, Macon, and Talla- 
poosa, and was provided with tents, side-arms, camp equipage, &c.,. 
at the private expense of its first captain. It reached Virginia in 
June 1861, and remained at Manassas till March 1862. Thenceforth 
the record of Hardaway’s Battery was that of the immortal Army of 
Northern Virginia. Its guns roared at Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, 
the first Cold Harbor, White-oak Swamp, Sharpsburg, Shepherds- 
town, Upperville, Port Royal, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Hanover Junction, 
the second Cold Harbor, Dutch Gap, Deep Bottom, Fussell’s Mill, 
Fort Field, Fort Gilmer, Fort Harrison, Henrico Poorhouse, Darby- 
town Road, Appomattox, and in numerous other stubborn conflicts 
of lesser note. The long range and soft whir of its Whitworth bolts 
were the pride of the service. The losses of the battery were severe 
in a number of engagements, for it was ever active and bold in 
its movements. 
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Captains.—Robert A. Hardaway of Macon; promoted. 
Wm. B. Hurt of Russell; wounded at Gettysburg; 
promoted. 
George Arch Ferrell of Russell. 


Lieutenants.—Wm. B. Hurt; promoted. 
John W. Tullis of Pike; wounded and captured at 
Gettysburg; detached. 
G. A. Ferrell; promoted. 
Jesse H. Crenshaw of Russell. 
John Andrew Jackson of Russell. 


Waddell’s Battery: Equipped with 8 guns. Was in the Kentucky 
campaign. Sent to Mississippi with Stevenson’s Division, the Battery 
was badly cut up and lost nearly all of its guns at Baker’s Creek. 
Lost quite a number during siege at Vicksburg where it was captured. 
Exchanged, it was divided into two batteries, Emery’s and Bellamy’s. 


Captain—James F. Waddell of Russell. 
Lieutenants—W. B. Emery of Montgomery; wounded at Vicks- 
burg. 
R. H. Bellamy, Alonzo O’Neal, A. H. Burch, Jeffer- 
son Bates, and Robert Harvey. 


Emery’s Battery: Part of Waddell’s Battery. After re-organiza- 
tion in November, 1863. Ordered to Dalton, Georgia, where it be- 
came a part of Major Waddell’s Battalion consisting of Emery’s, 
Barrett’s and Bellamy’s Batteries. Sternly confronted Wilson at 
Girard, where the guns and two-thirds of its men were captured. 


Captain—W. D. Emery of Montgomery. 


Lieutenants—A. H. Burch, Jefferson Bates, M. M. Allen, R. H. 
Boykin. 


Bellamy’s Battery: Consisted of the other half of Waddell’s Bat- 
tery. Sent to Dalton. It participated in almost incessant battle back 
to Atlanta. Ordered to Columbus. It fought Wilson at Girard where 
the men were dispersed or captured and guns abandoned. 

Captain—R. H. Bellamy. 


Lieutenants—Alonzo O’Neal; killed at Marietta. Robert Harvey 
and J. T. Holland. 
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6th Alabama Regiment (Infantry): At Seven Pines the Regiment 
took a prominent part, suffering terribly, losing 102 killed, and 282 
wounded out of about 650 engaged. Its mutilated columns took con- 
spicuous part at Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, and at Malvern Hill, 
suffered severely, lost slightly at Boonsboro; at Sharpsburg was 
severely cut up. Loss: 52 killed, 104 wounded; at Chancellorsville its 
ranks again thinned by losses; suffered frightfully at Gettysburg. 
Engaged at the Wilderness and badly mutilated at Spottsylvania. 
Engaged at Winchester, Cedar Creek and Petersburg. At Appomat- 
tox it numbered about 80 men. Of the 2,109 names on its rolls nearly 
400 perished in battle, 243 died of disease and 675 were discharged 
or transferred. Lt. Col. Benjamin H. Baker of Russell; resigned. John 
B. Jordon; promoted. James J. Willingham of Lowndes; killed at 
Seven Pines. James N. Lightfoot; wounded at Sharpsburg; promoted. 
A. M. Gordon of Jackson; killed at Chancellorsville. George W. 
Hooper of Russell; disabled by accident. Captains James F. Waddell; 
till re-organization. Augustus S. Flournoy; killed at Seven Pines. 
R. M. Greene; wounded at Wilderness and Winchester. 


Another Company from Russell: 


Captain Walter H. Weems; till re-organized. George W. Hooper; 
promoted. N. S. Black. 


34th Alabama (Infantry): Engaged at Murfreesboro, where Capt. 
Bickerstaff was killed and Lt. John S. Burch promoted to the Cap- 
taincy. At Chicamauga, lost heavily in killed and wounded; at 
Mission Ridge, many captured. In “The Hundred Days’ Battle” 
from Dalton to Atlanta, all the way, with losses at Atlanta particu- 
larly large. Back to Tennessee and at Nashville, its depleted ranks 
almost swept away. Consolidated with the 24th and 28th, about 100 
left of the 1,000 enlisted when surrendered at High Point, North 
Carolina. 


Captains: J. B. Bickerstaff; killed at Murfreesboro. 
John S. Burch; wounded at Atlanta. 


Another Russell County Company: 


Captain: Henry M. Crowder; resigned. 
William Johnson; resigned. 
Joseph M. Simms. 
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45th Alabama (Infantry): At Tupelo lost many by disease. At 
Perryville suffered severely in casualties as well as at Murfreesboro. 
It fought under the eye of Cleburne at Chicamauga and its mutilated 
ranks told the eloquent story of its services. Took full share in the 
Dalton-Atlanta campaign, especially at Resaca, and at New Hope. 
On July 22, at Atlanta. Death reveled in its ranks and half the 
regiment went down. At Jonesboro, suffered considerable loss. Back 
in Tennessee, the 45th opened the battle at Franklin and was in the 
bloody and desperate assault on the enemy’s works and was almost 
annihilated around the corps of Cleburne. On to Nashville, where, 
consolidated with other Alabama Regiments, surrendered with Gen- 
eral Johnston’s forces in North Carolina.—Tucker; resigned. Suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Crockett.—Black; resigned. A. W. Torbert; wounded 
at Chicamauga. Herndon Glenn; adjutant. 


17th Alabama (Infantry): In the three days’ battle of Resaca, 
suffered severe loss. In the campaign from Dalton to Jonesboro 
fought almost daily at Cassville, New Hope, Kennesa, Lost Mountain 
and Atlanta. At Peachtree Creek 130 killed and wounded and on 
July 29, 180 killed and wounded. From Resaca to Lovejoy Station, 
entire loss 586. Capt. Thomas Ragland killed at Atlanta. Capt. 
John F. Tate took command. 


Chapter II 


A BRIDGE AND A BATTLE IN 1865 


3 xPN the Spring of 1865 the War Between the 
5 Ips States was drawing rapidly to a close,” wrote 
yar) Charles T. Martin, who as his article recalls, 

5 was attending school “in a small village in 
Russell County, called Villula.” His father, William N. 
Martin, lived two and a half miles north of the village— 
at Silver Run—now Seale. The principal of the Villula 
school was Colonel John M. Brannon, his regiment com- 
posed of several companies of old men over forty-five, and 
boys under sixteen years of age. Frequently, during the 
closing years of the war, the County Reserves were called 
out to some point to repel a rumored Yankee raid, and 
after remaining in camp for several days, would be dis- 
missed and returned to their homes, the rumored raid not 
having materialized. 

For up to the very end of the war, as David Reid tells 
us in his account of the Battle of Girard, “Girard and 
Columbus were free from organized attack by the Fed- 
erals and flourished as a manufacturing center and base 
of supplies for the Confederacy. However, with the fall 
of the western front, the battle of Gettysburg, and the 
downfall of Atlanta, it was realized more and more that 
the bi-cities could not entirely escape and especially after 
the Battle of Atlanta was this so, and troops were ordered 
here to fortify the city.’” 









*Charles T. Martin left a graphic account of the part played by the Home 
Guard of Russell County when General Wilson’s Federal forces reached Girard 
in 1865. It was written many years after the Reserves were called into action. 
His father and older brothers were in the battle. He was in the ranks when Judge 
George Waddell, in command of artillery, rode along the line, cheering his men, 
and within a few minutes, was killed by a shell. 
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‘In 1865 it was not known from which direction to ex- 
pect an attack. General Sherman’s army was in the 
northern and eastern part of Georgia, and General Wilson 
was gaining in Alabama.’” 

General Wilson’s campaign through Alabama in the 
spring of 1865 marked the close of the war. After captur- 
ing Selma, burning the arsenal, the Navy Yard and other 
Confederate industries at that point he had marched 
across the State, following the route of the present U. S. 
Highway 80. There had been no resistance at Mont- 
gomery, the Capital of the Confederacy, although the 
citizens had burned seven thousand bales of cotton to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the Federals, 
and three river steamers discovered in a bend of the 
Alabama River were burned. From Montgomery, a part 
of Wilson’s troops marched east, going to Opelika and on 
to West Point, but the main body, under the command of 
Wilson, marched to Marvin and to Crawford, in Russell 
County, with Girard and Columbus as their objective. 
General Wilson’s raids through Alabama form a tragic 
history. His object now was to join a rear guard of Sher- 
man’s army at Macon, Georgia, but on the march to burn 
the Confederate operations. 

News of the approach of a large Federal raiding party, 
under command of Wilson, had caused a sensation, which 
had quickened into a state of alarm when the enemy 
reached and captured Montgomery. Many refugees from 
that city fled to Columbus. The local military authorities 
organized all the available forces for defense. The prepa- 
rations were hasty, troops were inexperienced, and the 
arms generally inferior. As summed up by a writer of 
those times: 


“The City of Columbus nestled at the foot of one of the 


* A History of Russell County; eee by the Yellow Hammer Club of the 
Central High School of Phenix City: 1948. 
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highest peaks in the mountain-range of Southern history. 
At the beginning of the war, it was a brave, enterprising 
community of less than ten thousand souls. The contri- 
bution that this small city made to the Southern Confed- 
eracy was enormous. Industrial sources centered about a 
paper mill, a nail factory, and other facilities. It was one 
of the main enlistment centers of the Southland, and.the 
records show an astonishingly long list of companies that 
marched forth to war from Columbus. It was the assem- 
bly point for numerous commands formed in the various 
counties.” “To the Southern Confederacy,” to quote from 
the Columbus Enquirer, “Columbus contributed richly not 
only in leadership and men, but in goods and military 
supplies. It was regarded, rightly, as one of the South’s 
oldest industrial cities. All that it possessed in the way of 
mechanical genius and manufacturing equipment lay at 
the feet of the Confederacy. The city manufactured 
swords, cannon, miscellaneous military items, cotton 
goods and other equipment and supplies, and in the clos- 
ing years of the war was also making gunboats. In addi- 
tion to this, Columbus was the headquarters and metro- 
polis of the rich southwest Georgia agricultural region, a 
section that produced so bountifully and supplied the 
Southern armies so generously that it was called the 
‘smokehouse’ of the Confederacy. Columbus, from the 
Federal standpoint, had so much to answer for!” 

At the time that General Wilson marched with his 
magnificently accoutered troops to destroy it, he had not 
been advised that the Confederate Army had surrendered 
—General Lee had ridden out to meet General Grant at 
Appomattox on April 9. 

It was on Sunday, April 16, that the Federal captors of 
Girard and Columbus destroyed everything within reach 
that could be made useful for the continuance of the 
“rebellion.” 
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Here is The Columbus Enquirer’s account of the attack: 


“On Sunday, the 16th of April, the last battle of the war, on this 
side of the Mississippi river, was fought in Girard, Alabama, opposite 
this city. 

“The Confederate troops consisted of two regiments of the Georgia 
State Line, Waddell’s battery, some of the forces of Gens. Buford and 
Wofford, a small number of the Georgia reserves, the organized com- 
panies for local defense in this city, besides a number of citizens of 
Columbus and a few hastily collected reserves of Russell County, 
Alabama—numbering in all, perhaps two thousand men. The outer 
fortifications, that had been, constructed for the defense of the city, 
were abandoned for the want of men to defend so long a line, and 
the troops were drawn into a line of rifle pits, extending from Dr. 
Ingersoll’s hill to the ‘upper bridge’, over the Chattahoochee; this line 
embracing the Opelika railroad and the upper bridges, and two forti- 
cations near the ends of the trenches, in which batteries were placed. 
A considerable portion of the excavations and embankment forming 
this line of defense was thrown up on the morning of the day of 
battle. The lower, or ‘City bridge” was not encircled within the line, 
but the plank on the Girard end had been torn up Saturday evening, 
and on Sunday morning every preparation was made to fire and 
destroy this bridge in the event of an attempt by the enemy to force 
its passage. 

‘The first appearance of the Federal troops was about two o’clock 
p. m., when their advance drove in the Confederate pickets on the 
Hurt’s bridge or lower Crawford road. It appears that at Crawford 
the advancing forces had divided and took the two roads from Craw- 
ford to this city, and that the column on the upper and shorter road 
awaited the arrival of the other to make the first demonstration. The 
Confederate pickets or scouting party retreated into the town, closely 
followed by the Federals, who were within good rifle range and firing 
briskly at the retreating party. This advance was met by a fire from 
a small Confederate force near the Creek bridge in Girard, and from 
the battery on the red hill near the upper bridge, and was soon com- 
pelled to retire. A portion of this party, however, made a dash at the 
lower bridge, firing through it when they found their passage stopped 
by the tearing up of flooring. The order was then given to fire the 
bridge, which was quickly carried out, and it was soon wrapped in 
flames. In the execution of this order, Captain C. C. McGehee, of 
one of the Naval Iron Works companies, acted with conspicuous 
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gallantry. In this first brush two or three men on each side were 
killed and several wounded. 

“From two o’clock until dark no attack was made by the Federal 
troops, though it was evident that they were arriving in considerable 
number and were preparing for the conflict. They showed them- 
selves in small squads on most of the hills commanding a view of 
the city and of the Confederate line of defense, and the men and 
their horses took shelter behind those hills and in the small timber 
along the suburbs of Girard. The Confederate batteries, meantime, 
were engaged in shelling the eminences on which these demonstra- 
tions were made, and the general conviction in the city was that 
the Federals were making preparations for shelling Columbus at 
night. All the Federal forces, we believe, were mounted men, and 
the sequel proved that they had but two or three, if so many, pieces 
of artillery with them on Sunday afternoon. 

“Thus matters continued until night had fairly set in. It was a 
clear but dark night. About eight o’clock the Federals dismounting 
their men, made a vigorous charge upon a portion of the Confederate 
line. It was met steadily by the Confederate forces, and the mus- 
ketry firing was for some time sharp and rapid. The batteries also 
opened upon the assailants, and to those unused to the din of battle, 
it appeared as if the destruction of life must necessarily be great. 
The attack was repulsed. Again and again the Federal forces, deep- 
ening their columns, advanced under cover of night, to assault, and 
again they were met by a continued roll of musketry, at close quar- 
ters, and by the bellowing cannon in the fortifications. 

“But the Confederate line of defenses was a long one to be manned 
by so small a force, and a single line of raw troops, even in trenches, 
could not be expected long to hold out against the constantly com- 
pacting and reinforced columns of their assailants. Before the line 
had been broken however, it was discovered that a squad of Federal 
troops had by some means made their way to the Girard end of the 
upper bridge and were actually holding the bridge at that end, in 
rear of the line of defense! How they gained this position is not yet 
fully known. It is generally supposed that it was by making their 
way either in disguise, or under the shelter of some ravines, and the 
darkness of the night, through the line in the neighborhood of the 
railroad bridge, and coming down on the bank of the river. This 
successful maneuver proved very embarrassing to the further defense 
of the city. Orders from headquarters in Columbus were on their 
way to the battlefield in Girard, and no communications could be 
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kept up, nor any general understanding of the progress of the fight 
obtained. In a short time there was a promiscuous rush for the bridge. 


‘Friend and foe, horsemen and footmen, artillery wagons and 
ambulances, were crowded and jammed together in the narrow ave- 
nue which was ‘dark as Egypt’, or ‘Erebus’, for that bridge had no 
gas fixtures and was never lighted. How it was that many were not 
crushed to death in this tumultous transit of the Chattahoochee seems 
incomprehensible. The Confederates had no reserve forces, except a 
few squads for guard duty, in the city, and very little resistance was 
made after the Federals had crossed the bridge. But nearly all the 
known casualties on the Confederate side nevertheless occurred on 
this side of the river. The chivalric and lamented Colonel C. A. L. 
Lamar fell while gallantly endeavoring to rally a squad of Con- 
federates at the city end of the bridge. So did the noble and much 
regretted young Alexander W. Robinson, who was killed at the 
bridge. Judge Waddell, of Russell County, was shot and mortally 
wounded on the upper part of Broad Street. Mr. J. J. Jones, the local 
editor of this paper, and Mr. Evans Jones of Apalachicola, were also 
killed on Broad Street. Captain Isadore Guillet, Colonel Von Zinken’s 
chief-of-staff, was killed on the Girard side, while gallantly doing his 
duty. If there were any other Confederates killed on that side of the 
river, we have not been able to learn their names. Mr. Smith, a 
watchmaker of this city, and an Englishman by birth, was killed on 
Broad Street; and we hear that two young men, whose names are 
unknown to us, were killed near the brickyard, in the eastern suburbs 
of the city. These are all the deaths in the Confederate side of which 
we have any knowledge. 


“We have no means whatever of making an estimate of the 
Federal loss in this fight. The darkness of the night prevented any 
view of the ground, while the battle was going on, and the victors 
held the field and all access to it afterwards. Had the attack been 
made in the daytime the loss of the assailments must have been 
much greater then it really was, and there is every reason to believe 
that their casualties were quite numerous.” 


Throughout the city’s industrial and business districts, 
all night and all day, the smoke rose from the burning 
ruins of manufacturing plants and warehouses; beginning 
at Clapps Factory north of the city, and extending to the © 
Columbus Iron Works, then the southern outpost of the 
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city’s industry. Every manufacturing plant in the city 
was burned, save one which was owned by a Union 
sympathizer. 

The value of cotton that was burned at Columbus was 
estimated at $43,000,000. It was no small, inconsequen- 
tial fire. It was a destruction of tremendous values. 

That day General Wilson, flushed with victory, burst- 
ing with statistics, sent to his superiors a report of what 
his forces and his fires had accomplished. He listed as 
captured 1,500 prisoners, 24 field guns, one gunboat, 
carrying six 7-inch rifle pieces, over 100,000 rounds of 
artillery ammunition, together with immense quantities 
of small arms, military accoutrement, and army clothing 
of which no account could be taken. 

The official army report showed the following Colum- 
bus property burned that day: 


125,000 bales of cotton 

20,000 sacks of corn 

15 locomotives 

250 freight cars 

A river bridge 

Machine shops 

Roundhouses 

A naval armory 

A shipyard 

Two rolling mills with all their machinery 

Confederate government arsenal and niter works. 

Two powder magazines 

Two iron works 

Three foundries 

Ten mills and factories engaged in making cotton cloth, paper, 
guns, pistols and other military supplies. 


Before leaving Columbus, General Wilson destroyed 
the Rebel ram Jackson, nearly ready for sea, mounting 
six seven-inch guns. 


Of the several official reports on file in the War Depart- 
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ment, that of General Henry Upton is accepted by stu- 
dents of the war as the most authentic of the army officers. 
And upon this account, which is supplied the present 
work by Mr. J. W. Brassell, Russell County’s able repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature, we can well close the 
Confederate annals of Russell. General Upton’s report is 
considered by Mr. Brassell sufficient evidence to have 
formed the basis of his successful plea to the Alabama 
Legislature to make an appropriation for a marker on 
Russell County’s soil—where, as Brewer wrote, “in the 
darkness, friend and foe went over the bridge in one wild 
mass of confused and struggling humanity... .” 


The report of General Henry Upton, U. S. Army, com- 
manding the 4th Division of Brevet-General James H. 
Wilson’s troops, which made an operation throughout 
Alabama in the Spring of 1865, sets out a fuller account 
of the engagement on the west side of the Chattahoochee | 
River opposite Columbus than does any of the Federal 
reports made at the time. General Upton was in direct 
command, under General Wilson who was present, of the 
operation against the Confederate defenders of the town 
of Columbus who had entrenched themselves on the hills, 
west of the river, to block the approach of the Federal 
‘troops over the Crawford and Summerville roads. General 
Upton sums up his statement, “This victory, which was 
the closing conflict of the war, was achieved with the loss 
of but thirty men killed and wounded.” In part, General 
Upton says: 

“Columbus is a fortified city of 12,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
east bank of the Chattahoochee. Three bridges span the river at this 
point, one foot bridge at the lower end of the city, the other, foot and 
railroad bridges, are three quarters of a mile above, opposite the 
upper end of the city. There is a fourth bridge at Clapp’s Factory, 
three miles above, which was destroyed upon the approach of Captain 
‘Young, of the Tenth Missouri Cavalry, who was sent to secure it. On 
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the west bank of the river, between the upper and lower bridges, lies 
the small town of Girard. Mill Creek, which flows through an open 
valley about a mile in width, separates two prominent ridges which 
approach the river perpendicularly and overlook the city, empties 
into the river near the center of Girard. The lower bridge was de- 
fended from the east bank by a rifle-pit and three pieces of artillery 
sweeping it. The upper foot and railroad bridges were defended by 
a téte-de-pont, consisting of two redoubts, connected by a range of 
rifle-pits about three-quarters of a mile long, extending across the 
upper ridge, strengthened by slashing in front. The lower redoubts, 
situated just below the upper bridge, contained six 12-pounder howit- 
zers; four 10-pounder Parrott guns were in position on its right. 
These guns completely swept Mill Creek valley. The upper redoubt 
contained four guns, commanding the Summerville road. Five guns 
swept the railroad and two howitzers the upper bridges, making in 
all twenty-four guns in position. The works were held by about 
2,700 infantry. The division, moving along the lower Crawford road, 
arrived about 2 p. m. opposite the lower bridge. Colonel Eggleston, 
commanding the advance guard, immediately charged to secure it, 
but was received with a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, while 
the bridge, previously prepared with conbustible material, was at 
the same time fired. He therefore retired behind the ridge. Rodney’s 
battery fired a few shots which developed the position of the enemy’s 
artillery. It being impossible to attack successfully the téte-de-pont 
from this direction, General Alexander’s brigade was placed in posi- 
tion along the crest of the lower ridge, while General Winslow’s 
brigade, making a wide detour, was sent under cover across to the 
Summerville road on the upper ridge. His brigade was proceded by 
two companies of the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, under Captain Lewis, who 
drove in the opposing picket and charged gallantly upon a strong line 
of works, which in the darkness appeared to be the enemy’s main 
position. General Winslow at once disposed his command for the 
attack, the plan of which was to force through the breach with in- 
structions to charge directly upon the bridge. The assault was made 
about 9 p. m. by six companies of the Third Iowa Cavalry, com- 
manded by Colonel Noble. The front line of works was soon carried, 
which being mistaken for the main line, two companies of the Tenth 
Missouri Cavalry were ordered to charge to the bridge. These com- 
panies supposed by the enemy to be his own men, passed through the 
works on the Summerville road unharmed, charged, and secured the 
bridge, capturing many prisoners. Captain McGlasson finding him- 
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self in the enemy’s rear and vastly outnumbered, rejoined his regi- 
ment. In the meantime the main line opened fire upon the right with 
grape and musketry. The Third Iowa pressed forward through a 
slashing 100 yards deep, and after a charge unexampled in cavalry 
service, and with but few parallels in infantry, crowned the works. 
General Winslow promptly followed up the success, ignoring the 
redoubt on the right, which still continued its fire. The Fourth lowa 
Cavalry, dismounted, under Captain Abraham, passed through the 
breach, turned to the right, charged the redoubt, capturing ten guns, 
and then sweeping across the bridge with the flying rebels, captured 
the two howitzers loaded with canister at the opposite end. Mounted 
companies from the regiment followed in the rear of Captain Abra- 
ham’s and after crossing the bridge turned to the right and charged 
in flank the works at the lower bridge, capturing prisoners and 
the 3 guns at that point. By 10 p. m. Columbus, with its vast muni- 
tions of war, 1,500 prisoners and 24 guns, was in our hands. This 
victory, which was the closing conflict of the war, was achieved with 
the loss of but thirty men killed and wounded.” 





Summing up the accounts of the Federal officers who 
participated in this last battle, Mr. Brassell contributes 
the following conclusions: 


“General Wilson’s troops, a splendidly mounted body of some 
15,000 cavalry, accoutered perhaps better than any outfit previously 
sent into the field by the Federal army, reached Girard about 2 
o’clock on the afternoon of April 16th, a part of his troops coming 
down from Opelika, some from the Society Hill road through Craw- 
ford and others up the Seale road to find the Confederates entrenched, 
in a way, along those highways for a distance of perhaps two miles 
west of the river. The Confederate pickets were run in during the 
afternoon and it was perhaps dark before the actual firing began on 
the main battery. All Federal reports classified the Confederate force 
as being ‘strong’, though this is an exaggeration as only a relatively 
small body was there to oppose them and these troops were made up 
in the main of home guard and untrained personnel. The works 
could be classified as strong, though they lacked sufficient cannon to 
man them. The Confederates were under the command of General 
Howell Cobb and Gen. Buford. There are perhaps two dozen refer- 
ences in the Federal reports to the engagement of April 16th, most 
of which refer to it as the attack on the defenses in front of Columbus. 
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Some of these reports refer to the Salem road and the Crawford road 
and a number of references are to the defenses south of the Crawford 
road, between there and the lower bridge road. Undoubtedly the 
crossing of the river must have occurred about 8:30 p. m. Inasmuch 
as the Confederate troops did not retreat until that hour and the 
retreating Confederates and pursuing Federals occupied the bridge at 
the same time, the Federal reports claim that the upper bridge at the 
Eagle Mills, referred to by them as a ‘roadroad’ bridge, (the Mobile 
and Girard Railroad bridge not having been erected at that time) 
was saved from destruction. One may arrive at an approximate num- 
ber of Confederates holding the works on the west side of the river 
by an analysis of the reports. Some estimates give 1,200 prisoners; 
other estimates about 2,000. There are historical records to indicate 
that some Confederate troops engaged at Girard escaped capture; the 
number would not be great. Gen. Cobb’s command was defending 
the town of Columbus and was east of the river. According to the 
Federal reports General Buford was in command on the west side of 
the stream. Several battle flags, (one report says eight) were cap- 
tured at the engagement. One of them was the flag of Austin’s bat- 
tery, (which I do not identify) inside the line of works and to the 
right of the four-gun battery, on the Confederate line. One was cap- 
tured on the Summerville Road. 

“That the resistance of the Confederates at Girard was impressive 
is indicated in Gen. Wilson’s report when he recommends General 
Upton’s promotion, declaring that ‘he exhibited the highest qualities 
of the General’s office and demonstrated his fitness for achievement.’ 
There were a number of other promotions recommended, all said to 
be warranted on account of the engagement there. 

“All Federal reports indicate three bridges at Girard. These I 
identify as the Dillingham Street bridge, the 14th Street bridge and a 
bridge just south of Clapps Factory. Columbus was considered by 
the Federal Army as a place of considerable importance, a manufac- 
turing town having a number of mills and work shops of different 
kinds and the capture of that place was felt necessary to enable the 
Federal line of operations to reach Macon and join with Sherman’s 
march line from Atlanta to the Sea. The conclusion was that the 
capture of Columbus involved the fall of Macon. In the fight during 
the early part of the night, a great many Confederate troops did not 
lose their lives because they took advantage of the darkness to retreat 
across 14th Street bridge, going over the same time with the advanc- 
ing Federals and the two 12-pounder howitzers captured at the west 
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end of the bridge were not used by the Federals against them, fearing 
that they would injure their own men. 

“General E. F. Winslow, a brigadier in Upton’s command, re- 
ported that he destroyed Girard, one rope factory; two Government 
black-smith shops; two locomotives; 15 box cars and an intensive 
Round-house and a railroad machine shop. The locomotive, box cars, 
Round-house and machine shops were the Mobile and Girard Railroad 
property in what is now the Girard section of Phenix City and was 
located next the west end of the present bridge south of the old 
Dillingham Street covered bridge. 

“The Federal reports list a large number of Confederate operations 
destroyed at Columbus, as well as naming a number of other private 
industries burned at the time, the railroad depot, Muscogee Iron 
Works, Eagle Oil Cloth Factory, Rock Island Paper Mill, Columbus 
Iron Works and other industries in addition to the Navy Yard, 
Armory, arsenal, powder magazines, Government property, etc. 
They considered the engagement at Girard as important because it 
enabled this destruction of property so helpful to the Confederates.” 


Part Eight 





Chapter I 


THE LORE OF THE UCHEE CREEK 


BN, most historic streams in Russell County are 
SY) »;/ known as the Little Uchee and the Big Uchee 
Creeks, the streams converging at a point just 
C he north of the Old Federal Road, about three 
ee west of Fort Mitchell, and from that point on known 
as the Uchee Creek.* 

The Uchee Creek belongs to a prehistoric age. A 
modern bridge of concrete and steel spans it at a point 
where the tide of travel moves continuously, but in the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington scientists can ex- 
amine fossils from the Uchee. It is believed that further 
excavation along this stream will reveal in stone many 
strange forms of life. 

A prior chapter has told of the early settlement of 
Uchee village and of Indian sites near the locality. In this 
we can turn to a study of its wild life which has long 
interested the naturalists. Nor has its legendary and alle- 
gorical side been neglected, for those who have trailed 
the beautiful Uchee have likened it to a tour of some 
ancient stream, famed in sacred history. Happily our best 
authority on the wild life of the Uchee is a native, who 
has trailed the stream from one end to the other, across 
the entire county, and has written extensively on the 





* Early maps, we are told, refer to Little Uchee Creek as Wetumpka Creek, and, 
in fact, the 1833 survey located Wetumpka Council House about the present 
Russell and Lee County line, northeast of what is now Crawford. Going back to 
Hawkins’ time, in 1796, there is mention of two forks, the right fork known as the 
Wetumpka branch and the left fork known as the Hosapoligee, while Wetumpka, 
according to Hawkins, a branch village of Kawita, was twelve miles up the right 
fork. He interpreted ‘Wetumpka as “tumblin waters.” There were rapids in the 
two streams and the Indianologists have concluded that an Indian village could 
have been placed on either of the streams. (Quoted by Brannon.) 
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subject. He is Mr. Monroe A. Bush, whose family were 
pioneers, and who, not unlike William Bartram, learned 
from his father the rich lore of the countryside. 

Mr. Bush tells us that the stream forms one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque of water courses, possibly one 
of the most beautiful in the whole of eastern Alabama. 

~The upper headwaters are crystal clear, gravel spring 
water,” he writes. ‘“‘As the stream descends on its course 
to the Chattahoochee River it passes into the rich alluvial 
black lime lands and soon becomes a dark stream of con- 
siderable size. Stately forests adorn the banks and make 
them, in appearance, almost tropical in magnificent 
verdure. 

“. .. On down the stream, a mean level of some seven 
hundred feet to about two hundred and fifty feet, the 
Uchee drains the northern section of Russell County and 
the southeastern part of Lee. When first explored by the 
early settlers, the stream then, as now, abounded in fish 
of many species. Its adjacent timber lands thrived with 
game in great number.” 

According to Mr. Bush, the path of the Uchee Creek was 
marked by some of the most prosperous agricultural hold- 
ings in the history of this part of the South. “Near the 
headwaters were the plantations of the Trawicks and 
Ingrams. Of note was the Hurt plantation, to the south 
of which towered Hickory Hill. On the rich lands and 
pasturages were the plantations of the Wilkersons, Kel- 
leys, Heards, Sims, Bushes, Raglands, Grants and Chad- 
wicks. Here was the ‘Delta’, between Hurt’s bridge and 
the Hitchitee Bridge, and here the Uchee became a slow, 
leisurely current, flanked by a swamp one-half mile in 
width, and abounding in black bass, bream, red perch, 
and the jack fish. The swamp was the home of the 
squirrel, the raccoon, the opossum, the bobcat, the mink, 
the otter and beaver, but only the dull light of the camp- 
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fire will remind you of the once lordly buck and the 
timid doe and the great bronze gobbler as he announced 
his presence from his lofty perch.” 

Along the lower path of the Uchee, in the ante-bellum 
period, were the plantations, too, of the Morelands, the 
Martins, the O’Neills, Porters, Cliftons, Perrys, Lambs, 
Browns, and the Youngs, and here at the Young’s place, 
according to Mr. Bush’s records, the earlier travelers 
crossed the Uchee, at the ford of the Old Federal Road, 
and where today the motorist crosses over the concrete 
bridge. “But the ford remains and will ever remain be- 
cause its bed is of solid marl.’ The Uchee was fordable 
only just below the rapids at the present Perry’s Ford. 

“Starting from the bridge and continuing to the Chatta- 
hoochee River the Uchee offers some of its most beautiful 
scenery and also many revelations of the past. At a time 
far distant the bed of this stream was made the resting 
place of reptiles and animals belonging to a period of 
which we have no record. Of the vegetable surroundings 
alongside prehistoric evidence, Mr. Bush found a petri- 
fied log, showing the grain of the wood. Its center was 
hollow. When the Uchee is unusually low, in periods of 
prolonged draught, evidences of fossils are still found in 
its bed. But today, it is the trail of the beaver that inter- 
ests us in the lore of the Uchee. 

The story of the beaver colonies and their dams in 
Russell County, as told by Mr. Bush, is a story of the 
silent trail, through which he traced his way with his 
father near the turn of the century and where he again 
traced the same path in searching for signs of the beaver, 
and was thrilled beyond expectation at the discovery 
made. 

Of his first trip to a beaver home, Mr. Bush remembers 
hearing a hard slap as if one had struck the water with a 
board. “This was the signal some watchful worker had 
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given—a signal of danger obeyed immediately by all 
beaver workers. The beaver makes his home by burrow- 
ing into a bank under water and comes up above water 
level for his dwelling place. They are quiet workers, 
which are rarely seen in the day time. Occasionally at 
night they are heard hitting the water with their broad 
paddle-like tails. They are able to swim under water for 
great distances. 

“The average animal weighs seventy-five pounds. They 
have small jet-black, keen eyes and are heavily built, 
with short legs and a tail about twelve inches long. They 
use their tail as a scoop for mud and to carry mud, sticks 
and leaves out of the river bottom to put on the dam. This 
material will not waste away. They can cut trees eight 
by ten inches in diameter in three or four quick cuts and 
drag and place the logs in the dam. The cuts are around 
the tree, always up and down. When they leave, every- 
thing under eight inches under the tree is gone—the area 
is clear. Nothing is left for fire to burn. They are harm- 
less and the finest of eating meat. But it is against the law 
of Alabama and Russell County to kill them.” 

Beaver can be observed only between sundown and 
dark when little beaver noses rising along the water look 
like bugs. 

Mr. Bush has traced the Uchee Creek from the Chatta- 
hoochee River to its headwaters. In 1912 he led Smith- 
sonian workers over old beaver trails and found no sign 
of beaver life. He first located beaver activity again in 
1924. But the beaver has now left its mark on many 
Russell County farms. In 1943 beaver work began on the 
farm of Mr. F. L. Persons, when the first dam was made 
in the south branch of Hilow Creek. Later that year the 
second dam was built one-fourth mile above the creek, 
making a lake three acres in area. In the Fall of 1944, 
another lake, the same size, was completed on the same 
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branch. In October, 1945, the beavers began construction 
of another dam, which made the third beaver-made lake 
on the property. According to Mr. Persons, another beaver 
authority, the only beaver in the county forty or fifty 
years ago was in Kelly Lake, and his property is six miles 
from the old Kelley beaver ground. He claims that the 
beaver are better engineers than men and bases his claim 
upon the fact that there has never been a serious break 
in a beaver dam on his property. He described their 
hutch as resembling a potato hill, but bigger. 

The oldest beaver colony in the county was near the 
Big Uchee Creek on the old Strong pond, where beaver 
are believed to have lived for more than a hundred years. 
Of this Uchee-Strong colony the dam is evenly built. If 
the animals detect a low spot they bring it up to its 
maximum height. The colony on the Strong property was 
fostered by the owner, Rufus Strong, who would not allow 
a trapper or anyone else to molest it. The colony has re- 
mained small because of the practice of the old beaver in 
sending offspring to other localities to make homes. 
Colonization proceeds more rapidly when pairs are trans- 
ferred to new areas. 

During the time of devastation, there were no beavers 
within two hundred miles of the Chattahoochee. They 
began to trickle back in groups of one or two and the first 
group to be noticed by Mr. Bush was that of six or eight 
beaver near the Canty place about one mile from the 
Chattahoochee. He noticed a second place on the J. B. 
Parkman acreage near Seale. Of the lust of the game 
trapper, Mr. Bush has written: “Ere long, without pro- 
tection, doom was written across the map of my childhood 
training and closed a chapter in Russell County beaver- 
lore with an ending too sad to print. In 1900 the great 
colonies had decreased to a few isolated beaver.” The 
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rapid colonization of the last few years has made Russell 
County “‘the mecca of Alabama wild life lovers.” 

It is on the land of Mr. Bush’s boyhood home that the 
largest colony of beaver in the county are working today, 
but at the beginning of the twentieth century beaver life 
was extinct in Russell County. Many colonies are now 
providing dams and lakes upon which Russell fishermen 
have realized their fondest dreams, and from which many 
farmers have increased production of crops and dairy 
cattle. The beaver colonies, under stringent laws, have 
increased so greatly that between 1940 and 1945 beavers 
were exported to other areas in restocking programs under 
the direction of Federal Aid to Wildlife projects. 

Swirling around the industry of the beaver are the 
stories of the early trappers in the days when the great 
Hudson Bay Company was building the empire which 
was to supply the fur markets of the world with gorgeous 
pelts. Every visit of a trapper to these quiet ponds of the 
Uchee Creek meant shimmering gold in the pockets of his 
employer, but procuring the finest coat of fur in the world 
meant the bartering with the Indians—cheap beads, 
bright calicoes and gay shawls, while in the wild area the 
war began between trapper and the wild creature, the 
cunning of the one, and the forest-wisdom of the other. 
But with Indian guides the haunts of the beaver were 
located and the great trap lines laid out. 

Told allegorically but with facts for its foundation, are 
stories of trapper and Indian guide, of the hunted and 
the hunter, which have their setting in the Uchee Creek 
territory. 


Chapter II 


BRAVE DAYS ON THE RIVER 





4°T took a Supreme Court decision to determine 
AT, ) ia the eastern line of Russell County, in the case 
md ee of Howard-Ingersoll, a State case between 
we ee ( Georgia and Alabama, to decide the boundary. 
The high tribunal ruled that Georgia’s State line extended 
to the highest water line of the Chattahoochee River at a 
“normal” time, when the crest was not affected by 
drought or flood. But even with the line thus settled 
Russell County extends farther east than any other county 
in the State of Alabama. 

The meanderings of the Chattahoochee could well make 
a volume, for along the Russell boundary alone lies his- 
toric land long washed by this mighty river. The old 
Indian towns of the county and the Creek agency can be 
located by their nearness to the edge of the water, for 
through the Indian treaties Broken Arrow, Fort Mitchell, 
Princeton, once in the very heart of the Creek Indian 
Nation, are all linked with the river. From the days when 
Colonel John Crowell, the Indian Agent, rationed food at 
Broken Arrow on the Chattahoochee—rationed beef at 
five cents an ounce, sifted corn-meal at three and three- 
fourths of a cent, and salt at one-fourth of a cent—long 
before the removal of the Indians the Chattahoochee was 
the bone of contention. The Creek Indians disputed with 
the Choctaws over the boundary. They fought for the 
right of ferriage over any stream wherever it was neces- 
sary to establish ferries and obtained it. They felt that 
they had the right to appoint commissioners from their 
own tribe in running the lines west of the river. “Along 
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the water’s edge’? meant the world to the Indian mind. 

In their wake came the pole boats and the undreamed 
of river traffic of the white man. But in the early eight- 
een-thirties steamboats on the Chattahoochee amazed the 
Indians. To them, up and down the river, steamboats 
were the big thing. They would cut wood for the boats— 
more work for the squaws—and with the money from the 
wood sales would buy groceries and liquor. They would 
linger on the boats, but there was the sure way of getting 
rid of them and that was the boat’s whistle. The blast 
terrified them. They would make for the shore in haste 
the moment that the whistle started. 

The river trade brought many steamboats into service. 
By the time that the county’s river plantations were estab- 
lished, the commerce went hand in hand with the plant- 
ing of cotton, naval stores were loaded from the landings, 
and the river became “a river of romance and history, 
with its three hundred and sixty-mile stretch from the 
head of navigation, Columbus, Georgia, to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

The steamboats that plied the Chattahoochee through 
the long decades formed a stately procession. There have 
been nearly two hundred boats on this river, officially 
listed by the United States Government. 

Of the two hundred steamers that have navigated the 
Chattahoochee, nearly all are gone. The majority of them 
“died with their boots on”’, the victims of fire, of explosion 
and of treacherous snag. Despite a mortality in steamers 
that at times reached a remarkable proportion, the indus- 
try, as vast as it was picturesque, stoutly carried on from 
those brave days when the pioneers came. Of recent 
years, the commercial side of river navigation has been 
concerned with government boat operations, the transpor- 
tation of gasoline and the constructive side of boat service 
in general. The tug-boats towed barges up the river in 
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1941, with the most notable shipment of gasoline that had 
ever been brought to the Columbus dock, and old river 
veterans who had long seen the possibilities of bulk trans- 
portation of gasoline and urged distributors to try river 
transportation were jublilant. 

River veterans have collected pictures of Chattahoochee 
River boats, boats at the dock, boats under way, boats 
ablaze at their landings, boats sunk in the treacherous 
waters. Mr. Alva C. Smith, secretary of the Columbus 
Historical Society, and Mr. Fred L. Wickham, a famous 
river man, possess notable collections, which comprise 
pictures from Government Archives. The glamour and 
the romances of the old days have faded, but river veter- 
ans have not forgotten. Into their reminiscences come 
the singing of the stevedores, the moon-lighted decks, 
and into the picture come the gallant captains, in cap and 
gold braid, the smiling pursers. Famous river men have 
contributed from their storehouse of memories much of 
the history of the old river days. 

There were hundreds of raftsmen on the lower decks, 
returning to their landings up the river after having 
rafted the lumber down to Apalachicola. There were the 
marvelous deckhands—their skillful work in getting bar- 
rels of rosin down the steep banks, skillful handling that 
resulted in getting them safely down, despite the many 
turns and twists. The boats once carried hundreds and 
hundreds of barrels of tupelo honey, made from the blos- 
soms of the tupelo trees, and said to be one of the finest 
of all honeys that the bees so industriously make. At that 
time a New York company was buying most of the pro- 
duction. There were literally thousands of barrels in the 
course of a season. | 

“A Saga of the River and of River Men,” so begins a 
series of reminiscences published by Mr. W. C. Woodall, 
editor of the Columbus Magazine, and to whom this work 
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is indebted for his gracious permission to reprint, in con- 
nection with the illustrations of a group of steamers which 
made river history.’ 

One of the first boats that was built especially for opera- 
tion on the Chattahoochee River was The Lowell, one of 
the old side-wheel type of river steamboats. It was built 
for Harry T. Hall, of Boston, and whose career has special 
significance in its relation to the history of Russell County. 
Mr. Hall was the father of the late Mrs. William Clark 
Bradley and the grandfather of Mrs. Claude G. Scar- 
borough. Coming South before the Civil War, his interest 
in the possibilities of boat building in this section did not 
wane because the Lowell was short-lived. It was sunk on 
March 4, 1845. Mr. Hall stayed on, built his own boat 
The Wave, and when he sided with the South in the War 
Between the States, his family in Boston disinherited him. 


In the sixties, near the end of the Confederate War, the 
steamboat arrivals included The Uchee, Time, The Sham- 
rock, The Atlanta, The Dudley Buck, The Julia St. Clair, 
with Samuel J. Whiteside, as master; in the seventies, 
The Big Foot and the G. Gunby Jordan, and in 1880 the 
Rebecca Everingham. “Burned on the Georgia side,” a 
river veteran will tell you today, “the Rebecca Evering- 
ham was one of the most beautiful boats that ever plied 
the Chattahoochee River. Built at Columbus, it was a 
Central Line steamer, of two hundred ninety-two tons, 
one hundred forty-two feet long and with a beam of 
twenty-eight feet. Samuel J. Whiteside, captain; George 
H. Whiteside, master; Wingate was a pilot, Lapham, the 
striker pilot; Frank G. Lapham, one of the river Laphams; 
George Lapham was pilot at the wheel at the time the 
fire broke out. He saw the reflection of the fire against the 
wooded banks, and at once signaled the engineer, Hiram 


* The Columbus Magazine: Issues of September 30, 1943 and October 31, 1944. 





S.S. Lowell 


Built more than a century ago in Pittsburgh for Harry T. Hall, a 
prominent business man of Columbus, Georgia, of a bygone era. Mr. Hall 
was the father of the late Mrs. William Clark Bradley and grandfather of 
Mrs. Claude G. Scarbrough. The Lowell was brought to Columbus by 
Captain Nile and was said to have been the first boat built especially for 
operation on the Chattahoochee River. It was a short-lived boat and sank 
below Fort Gaines in 1845. 


Reproduced from “A River of Romance and History’, in the 
Columbus Magazine. 
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Goodlet, to make for the shore. By the time the boat got 
to the bank, it was ablaze all over. It had a heavy cargo 
of cotton. Eight lives were lost in the fire. Captain Lap- 
ham saved several lives. One woman who had been 
rescued rushed back into her cabin, and the blazing deck 
fell on her.” 

The lists of boats from the eighties on down to con- 
temporary times bring memories to the river men: The 
Chipley, the Maid, the Flint, the Bay City, the Thetis, the 
Janie Ren, the M. W. Kelly, the Gertrude, the Ocheesee, 
the Bessie Clary, the Drake, the Naiad, the W. C. Bradley, 
the Pactolus, the Fannie Fearn, the Lotus, the Belle of the 
Bend, the City of Columbus, the Mascot, the Forest, the 
Barbara Hunt, the George W. Miller. Around the turn of 
the century the steamboat activities reached their height. 
There were pioneer boat builders and operators, men who 
could judge timber, who knew the beautiful texture of 
our oaks—which made the boats free from windshakes 
and blemishes—steamboat men and mechanics who not 
only knew timber, but the way it should be put together, 
who were craftsmen of high order, who grew enthusiastic 
over every detail—the rivets, the screw bolts, the painting, 
the cylinders, the stroke, the boilers—all of this was 
pioneer manufacturing, but it was a part of the picture 
where eighteen hundred cotton bales could be loaded and 
fifty passengers from the picturesque river landings as the 
boat stopped for the gay parties and then floated on to 
the Gulf. 

These river stories would not be complete without ref- 
erences to such gallant steamboat commanders as Wil- 
liam Randolph Moore, T. H. Moore, master of the Thron- 
ateeska, and T. A. Marcum, master of Amos Hayes. The 
story of the boats which were brought down to the Chatta- 
hoochee is one of romance. There was W. W. Lapham, 
who brought the Fannie Fearn from Jeffersonville, In- 
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diana, by way of Cairo, New Orleans and Apalachicola. 
There was the Mascot, which sank at the Upper Horse- 
shoe, after her safe journey into the Chattahoochee waters. 
The Ellis was one of the fastest boats that ever plied the 
Chattahoochee. Brought from the Plant system of Rail- 
roads, she had been built at Wheeling. She could make 
two round trips a week, then, in the course of time, she 
was condemned and carried to Woolfork’s Bend and there 
used as a jetty. There was the famous Milton H. Smith, 
built at Jeffersonville, and owned by one of the famous 
Laphams, and finally dismantled at the wharf at Colum- 
bus and its cabin used on the steamer Flint. 

There was the W. C. Bradley, a big boat and a big factor 
in the river commerce. The Bradley broke from its moor- 
ings at a flood time, and drifted down the river about five 
miles where it sank. The steamer Appolochee struck a 
large stump and sank when in the Chicola River. The 
boat’s bell fell on a negro, killing him. The pictures of 
rafts of logs floating down the river—barges of rosin, the 
snag-boats racing the steamer Callahan, railroad tracks 
running down to the river, the Naiad’s manifest—a long 
yellow strip pinned up at the purser’s office for the news- 
paper reporters, and in the end, burning and sinking at 
the Columbus wharf, the J. W. Hires, ‘“‘rotted and sank’, 
the Apalachee finding a watery grave, the Marcotte sunk, 
the Barbara Hunt finding its resting place in the treacher- 
ous river, the City of Columbus and the J. F. C. Griggam, 
sunk the same night, tell the tragic story of the river, but 
none the less there were busy scenes at the wharfs and 
the plantation landings, crowded wharfs and cotton bales 
in triumphant display. 


Oswichee, in Russell County, supplied the river with 
several of its best steamboat men. To Captain William G. 
Stratford, now a resident of Columbus, Georgia, a member 





S.S. Fannie Fearn 


From a photograph made at the Columbus wharf in 1887. Captain 
George L. Lapham was master and Captain George S. Lapham, pilot. This 
boat was brought by the latter Lapham and his brother, W. W. Lapham, 
to Columbus from Jeffersonville, Indiana, by way of Cairo, Illnois, New 
Orleans and Apalachicola in 1884. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. W. C. Woodall. 
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of this famous Oswichee family, we are indebted for the 
sketches that follow: 


“Captain William Eli Stratford was born in Russell County, at 
Oswichee, which rests in the big Oswichee Bend, approximately five 
miles across the twenty miles around, mostly a part of fertile lands 
and river bottoms. The Stratford family was living at the lower part 
of this Bend and so it was that each member of the family could hear 
the boats blowing at the plantation landings as they would bring the 
supplies down to each plantation from Columbus, Georgia. Each 
plantation, Georgia and Alabama alike, had their own landings. The 
boats could be heard as they went either way, blowing their three 
landings’ whistle for hours at the time, being heard as far south as 
Omaha, Georgia. It was hard for one to resist meeting these pretty, 
well-shaped, well-kept freight and passenger boats, hard to resist 
following that life as our father, Captain William E. Stratford had 
followed it. He was a Captain on a Government boat when the writer 
was born June 27, 1881. At that particular time he was at Culpepper 
Bar, when informed of the writer’s birth. 


“The writer was the fourth and youngest of the four Oswichee 
boatmen. At present there are only two of these surviving, the writer 
and Mason L. Nisbet of Bainbridge, Georgia. 

“Captain William E. Stratford farmed for years on two of these 
plantations, first on Bon Acre and then on the Fitzsimmons place. He 
was burned out at the latter place, losing practically everything that 
he owned, and was forced to start anew in another field, when he 
bought a small farm out near the center of Oswichee. He started his 
steamboat career on the Coosa, Tallapoosa, Tombigbee, and Alabama 
Rivers, learning the art of snag pulling under an old Irish Captain 
Blaine. When the writer was born, Captain Stratford was on the 
Chattahoochee River, and he stayed there until he retired after 
thirty years’ service. He had two small farms, but came to Colum- 
bus, Georgia, after retiring and lived there the remainder of his 
life. Some of the boats which he worked on are: The Snag Boat 
Chattahoochee, The Flint, The Columbus; some of the boats such as 
the Naiad, on which he was Captain when it burned at Blountstown, 
Florida. The Captain had an art of pulling snags, which he had 
learned under the Irish Captain Blaine. None of his successors thus 
far have succeeded in learning how to pull a whole big tree out of 
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the river bed without cutting it up into pieces. This art saved a lot 
of time and money for the United States Government. 

“William G. Stratford, Pilot and Captain, was born at Oswichee, 
Alabama, in Russell County, June 27, 1881. He farmed there until 
1900. About this time he got the river fever, and went aboard the 
steamer Queen City to learn the pilot’s trade. For three years of good 
study, you were licensed if you got signatures of three old licensed 
pilots under whom you had learned the trade. But when the license 
was obtained, there were so many older and more experienced pilots, 
that he couldn’t get a job; so he had to ‘sit on the bench’ for some 
time. But he worked as ‘Mud Clerk’ until he got a job on the govern- 
ment boat, the steamer Flint, and he stayed with the government for 
fifteen years, piloting Flint, Chattahoochee, Columbus, and others. 
Then he went to freight boats and stayed there until 1923 when he 
saw the handwriting on the wall, and started out in another field 
where he could be with his family. He has lived in Columbus, Geor- 
gia, for over forty-two years. 

“The snag boat Chattachoochee was the oldest boat to run the 
Chattahoochee River. The writer, quite a small boy, rode in the pilot 
house of this famous old river boat. An old slavery-time Negro, 
Simon Berry, was pilot, and Captain William E. Stratford was Cap- 
tain. Pilots were scarce then and the writer went on this same boat 
as pilot when he was twenty-two years old. He stayed there approxi- 
mately fifteen years and then left her. His father, William Eli Strat- 
ford, was still Captain, and after 1923, this boat was put in the 
Columbus wharf and the poor people were allowed to salvage it for 
fire wood. A new hull was built for her at Burdock’s Landing. The 
same cabin remained on her the remainder of her life. 

Wilham G. Stratford piloted about all of the boats on the river 
during his steamboat days, The Eunola, The Ochesee, The Queen 
City, The W.C. Bradley, The M. W. Kelley, The Three States, The 
John W. Callahan, Sr., The John W. Callahan, Jr., and The City of 
Eufaula. 

“In closing, I wish to say that Mr. Fred L. Wickham of Columbus, 
Georgia, was chief clerk on the steamer Queen City when the writer 
went to work as cub pilot about the year 1900. I wish to congratulate 
him on the interest which he has tried to keep up and the spirit which 
he has tried to preserve of what was in the good old days. Our life on 
the boats was very pleasant. We met so many nice friends as passen- 





S.S. W. M. Kelly 


Sank at Young’s Bend, near Eufaula, in 1906 and afterwards raised. It 
sank again in 1908 at the Columbus wharf. Its cabin was transferred to 
the City of Eufaula, which burned at Neal’s Landing in 1914. A part of 
the Kelly’s hull is still in the river at the Columbus wharf. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. W, C. Woodall. 
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gers, some of whom are still living and whom we are still proud to 
claim. May my best wish be that I may blow the whistle and steer 
another steamer down the river when we get locks and dams, if they 
don’t wait too long before I get too old for all of that. Some of the 
steamboat men whom I know and are still living are: William E. 
Carpenter, Columbus, Georgia; Mason L. Nisbet, Bainbridge, Geor- 
gia; William G. Fry Appalachicola, Florida; Roy Connell, Wewa- 
hitchka, Florida; Hezekiah Tant and Sam Cameron, and Claud E. 
Stappa. A lot of steamboat men met their wives as passengers on 
the river steamers and the writer was one of them, just after I went. 
on my first boat, The Queen City. William G. Stratford in his last 
years, was Captain of The City of Eufaula, which he was on until 
she burned at Neal’s Landing, Florida, about 1921. 

“George F. Stratford was born in Oswichee, Alabama. He went 
from the farm to work on the steamer Naiad about 1897. After learn- 
ing the river, which took about three years, he applied for his license 
with three old experienced pilots signing his application. He was 
granted this license, which had to be renewed every five years, after 
standing a written examination under the United States Board of 
Inspectors. He stayed on the river at least twenty-five years before 
the freight boat business played out. This business played out, mostly 
due to the fact that the boat was unable to run a regular yearly 
schedule, and the river patrons were forced to find other means of 
more reliable transportation. He worked on the following boats: 
Naiad, Queen City, W. C. Bradley, Three States, W. C. Kelley, City 
of Eufaula, John W. Callahan, and John W. Callahan, Jr. He died 
about three years ago, after having lived in Columbus, Georgia, for 
thirty years or more.” 


Hezekiah Tant is one of the veterans of the Chatta- 
hoochee system of rivers and has had wide and varied 
steamboat experience, having served in many capacities 
during his long career as a river man. | 

Captain Tant was born February 4, 1889, at Girard, 
Alabama. 

“IT began my steamboat career May 23, 1911, on the 
fine old steamboat W. C. Bradley,” he says. “Captain A. 
A. Lind was master; T. I. Watkins, mate; Captain C. B. 
Wingate, pilot; Thomas J. Dudley, pilot; Bob Pickett, engi- 
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neer; Bunk Salisbury, purser; ‘Rooster’ Cameron, as we 
knew him, was second clerk. Samuel C. Cameron and I 
were cub pilots. 

“At that time (1911), continues Mr. Tant, “three 
steamboats were operating on the Chattahoochee River— 
the W. C. Bradley, the Three States and the Queen City. 
The steamer Gertrude and the Ruth No. 2 were making 
trips to Bainbridge, on the Flint River. The U. S. Engineer 
Department also had a fleet of boats at work on the river. 

“The echoes of the steamboat whistle at the landing 
lured Captain Mason L. Nisbet to the river as a young 
man. He first went to work on the W. C. Bradley in 1900, 
afterward was with the Queen City, and then served as 
pilot for the John W. Callahan. After a varied experience 
in the intervening years, his last river service was as Cap- 
tain and pilot of the George W. Miller, conducting ex- 
cursions out of Columbus. Captain Nisbet now lives at 
Bainbridge, Georgia. He has two fine sons, one of them, a 
former football star at the University of Alabama, now 
in the armed services.” 


A pioneer pilot and master, C. B. Kemp, as a boy in 
Phenix City, had been captured by the steamboats which 
plied below the river, and as a youngster had paddled 
down the river, going with his brother on one occasion 
as far as Iola, Florida, before turning back. He was 
trained by such river veterans as Captain George Lapham 
and for a number of years was on government boats, for 
the United States Engineers. But his river career belongs 
to the story of the old pilots of the Chattahoochee. 

William J. Monte, of Girard, was one of the old engi- 
neers, and Samuel Cameron, who is now living at Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida, was a pilot. 


The modern maps do not show the locations of the old 
landings, but from an early base map, from the United 





CapraIn WiiuiAM G. STRATFORD, CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER PILOT 


He was born and reared in Oswichee, Russell County. 
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States Geological Survey sheets, the Russell County land- 
ings appear as follows, as we look up-stream: 


Howards Landing 
Towns Landing 
Mays Landing 

Burr’s Landing 
Cottonton Landing 
McMillan’s Landing 
Fitzsimmons Landing 
Bon Acre Landing 
Burdock Landing 


There were other landings, for at the Benton Planta- 
tion, Wright’s Bend, and at Woolfork’s landing the boats 
were loaded. The Benton Plantation, ““Bon Acre’? owned 
by the Chambers, Wright’s Bend and Fitzsimmons are 
now in the Fort Benning Area. Today, a pontoon bridge 
has been built by the government.’ 


The colorful days of the Chattahoochee River steam- 
boating are in the past, but the future holds the promise 
of freight hauling by water transportation on a scale that 
will give the operation all the aspects of a big industry. 
In the moving of freight, some of the river’s biggest and 
brightest days lie ahead. The big barges will lack the 
picturesqueness of the stately steamers but they will carry 
tremendous cargoes. 


1 Fitzgerald’s landing on the Chattahoochee River marks the site of the burial 
ground of Lower Coweta. This plantation was originally the Abercrombie place. 
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Chapter I 


GLENNVILLE IN THE DAYS OF YORE 


ODAY travelers through the countryside known 
S 2 as Glennville shake their heads sadly when old- 
* timers speak of the village as it once existed. 
\ alt For it is known that Glennville was a typical 
tae village, of architectural beauty and significance, 
that its gardens were famous, that academies were built, 
that its religious life was stressed by the erection of 
churches, that it had its charming old Inn, and that mer- 
chants recognized the commercial advantages and built 
stores soon after the village was settled. 

Of those decades frail legends exist. Letters, old news- 
papers, old maps, throw light on the long shadows. From 
faded daguerreotypes a great lady in brocade or a fine 
gentleman in high stock give evidence that Glennville 
received invoices from Charleston, New Orleans, New 
York, London. There is, if one goes far enough into the 
past, sufficient evidence to re-create with accuracy the 
village of Glennville in its “Golden Age.” But to do so, the 
records of its origin and the extent of its expansion must 
be carefully examined, as well as the lives of the chief 
actors in the scene. 

The map makers and road builders place the southerly 
border line of Glennville about eighteen miles from 
Eufaula in Barbour County, a little west of north, and 
about twelve miles due south from Seale in Russell Coun- 
ty, in whose domain Glennville lies. When the east-west 
line between Barbour and Russell Counties was changed 
in 1866-7, which gave Glennville Beat to Russell, the 
changed geographical line was at a point some four miles 
309 
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to the west of Glennville, where the line between the two 
counties crossed the North Cowikee Creek. The line be- 
tween the two counties was established on the west bank 
of the Creek, and followed that creek far enough to put 
Glennville into Russell County. Old Glennville villagers 
were ready to have an open breach with the Barbour 
County law-makers, whom they accused of being shrewd 
enough to make the west bank of the North Fork of the 
Cowikee Creek the line between the two counties, thus 
putting all the bridges in Russell County. One of the vil- 
lagers is quoted as saying, “Barbour County had always 
been accredited with brains proper to take care of Barbour 
County.” Behind the move, the Glennville villagers de- 
clared, was the effort to remove the courthouse from 
Clayton, the county seat of Barbour since its creation, to 
Eufaula, and as Glennville was much nearer to Eufaula 
than to Clayton, the villagers were favorable to the 
change. “By a proposal to give Glennville Beat to Russell 
County, the Barbour County legislature, with Clayton 
men strongly influential, succeeded in keeping the court- 
house at Clayton.” 

However, 1n connection with any controversy, it is a 
historic fact that on December 15, 1866, a part of Russell 
County, including Opelika, was ceded to Lee County on 
the north, and this paved the way for the village and beat 
of Glennville, then in Barbour County, to become a part 
of Russell—an area of 655 square miles or 419,200 acres. 

This community of Glennville was the first permanent 
white settlement in the Russell area, being founded about 
1830. Fort Mitchell, as we have shown, was constructed 
earlier — about 1813— but primarily was a military 
outpost. 

We may turn to Anson West’s History of the Methodist 
Church in Alabama for an account of Glennville’s 
founder: 
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PHOTOSTAT OF A RoUGH OUTLINE OF GLENNVILLE VILLAGE AS It WaAs IN 
THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Only a few of the landmarks survive but a legend of the buildings preserves the names 
of many of the inhabitants who lived on Glennville’s “One Noble Street”— 
known in its glamorous days as “Continuation Street.” 


LEGEND OF 


West Side of Continuation Street 


Or ON Oa OC K 


. Junius Jordan Home. 


. COLONEL RICHARDSON’s House, 

. The Griggs Home. 

. Dr. John M. Raiford’s Home. 

. Colonel Thomas Rivers’ Residence. 
. The Burwell Harris’ Home. 

. The Burrell Harris’ Home. 

. Business center. 


(William Perry, Mr. Casey Ryan 
and Mr. Dawson had stores.) 


. Mr. Jack Brown, later the James 


Tyson Home, still later the John 
Bass Home. 

(Here the 
street turt.ed east.) 


. Casey-Ryan Home. 
. Store. 
. Store and Postoffice. 


(Captain Edward Perry.) 


. Brown-Perry Home. 
. Mrs. 


Parker’s Home, later the 


Methodist Parsonage. 


. First Home of Massillon McKendry 


Glenn. 


East Side of Continuation Street 


30. 


W. C. Dawson Home. 


. Dr. A. W. Barrett’s Home. 


Dr. Bellammy’s Residence. 


. Mrs. Martha Graves’ Home 
. Dr. DuBose’s Residence. 


Dr. Jones. 


. Masonic Lodge 


Stores 
Stores. 


. Stores. 

. Screws’ Home. 

. Offices (dental). 

. Offices (Dr. Lucius B. Glenn). 


. First frame residence in Glennville, 


built by James E. Glenn, and oc- 
cupied by his family until their 
removal to their plantation two 
miles east of the village. It was 
later occupied by the Treutlins of 
South Carolina. 


Hotel (known as Mansion House). 


32. 


34. 
36. 
38. 


40. 
42. 
44. 
46. 


48. 
ap 


BUILDINGS ON THE DIAGRAM OF OLD GLENNVILLE 


First house ever built in Glennville, 
made of logs, and early residence 
of James E. Glenn. Burned by 
the Indians and later rebuilt. 


. Glennville Methodist Church. 
. The John Gill Home. 
. George Jarrett Home. 


(Here the street turned south, 
through natural wooded growth.) 


7. Mv. Dobbins’ Home. 
). The Rev. W. A. McCarty’s Home. 


(Prominently known in the Ala- 
bama Conference. ) 


. The Glennville Female College. 


(South Glennville began at this 
point. ) 


. The Americus C. Mitchell Home. 


(Near the Mitchells were the 
Crews and Price homes.) 


. The Stuart Home. 
. The Walker Richardson Home. 


(Here Continuation Street turned 
east and merged with the Eufaula 
Road. ) 


Between the Stuart and Walker 
Richardson homes was the home 
of Dr. John Benson Henry, later 
the Eberhart home. 

At the end of Continuation Street, 
was the early home of Barna 
Ivey, later the Griffith home, 
later the John McGough’s. 

Carriage Shop. 

McDonald Home. 

The old Weyman School. 

(A boarding school for girls be- 
fore the college days.) 

The Kennedy Home. 

The Glennville Military Academy. 

Private Cemetery. 

Randolph Mitchell Home. 

(Later the Thomas H. Dawson 
Home. ) 
Colonel Julius C. B. Mitchell Home. 
Baptist Church. 


Other residences on the east side of 
Continuation Street, as shown by 
a diagram of Glennville were the 
Blake and Sanford homes. 
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“The Rev. James Elizabeth Glenn, a native of Franklin County, 
North Carolina, who attained justification and regeneration in his 
nineteenth year, at a camp meeting at Goose Neck Camp Meeting, 
in his native State, and who was licensed to preach at Plank Chapel, 
in his native county, and who was two years, beginning in February, 
1806, in the traveling connection in the Virginia Conference and for 
six years, closing in January 1814, a member of the South Carolina 
Conference, and who was a citizen of Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina, from 1814 to 1832, and who had a temporary home in Ran- 
dolph County, Louisiana, for three years, settled himself, while yet 
the savages roamed the forest thereabout, in 1835, on the eastern 
line of Township thirteen (13) and Range twenty-eight (28), in 
Barbour County, Alabama. Soon the place assumed the proportions 
of a village and was called Glennville, in honor of the noted settler.— 
The headwaters of Cowikee, Upintolacco and Big Uchee are close 
together—a beautiful region, domiciled by their own deadening and 
clearing—a lovely land.” 


After location, James Elizabeth Glenn made his home 
at Mt. Ariel, in the Abbeville District. It was at his in- 
stance, that Mt. Ariel was changed to Cokesbury, named 
for Bishops Coke and Asbury. He resided there from 1814 
to 1832, when he moved into Georgia, locating in Stewart 
County, at a point near Florence, on the Chattahoochee 
River. In that year, he rented land from the Creek In- 
dians, on the Alabama side of the river, and farmed. 

In 1833, he removed into an Indian village on Hatche- 
chubee Creek, approximately where the town of Pittsview 
now stands. He lived in that Indian village until 1835, 
during which time he bought other land from the Indians 
and selected the site for his home. When the Indians 
moved on to the West, this land transaction was ratified 
by the United States Government. 

In 1834 or early in 1835, one of the Glenn children 
died, and from the Indian village a road was cut through 
the primeval forest to the site that had been selected for 
the church-site, and there the first grave of a white child 
was made in Glennville. At this time, the founder built a log 
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house, some two or three hundred yards north of where 
the Methodist Church was later built. When he moved 
in with his family, he called his residence “Glennville.”’ 

In 1836, the Creek Indian wars broke out afresh. A 
friendly Indian warned Glenn of the danger. After noti- 
fying the scattered white settlers, Mr. Glenn moved across 
the Chattahoochee into Georgia. When night fell, the 
Indians burned his house and destroyed his improvements. 
_ “Preacher Glenn’’, so he was called, founder of Glenn- 
ville, in 1836 returned to his home, and built his second 
log house on the site of the first. It is described as a typical 
frontier building, two rooms, with wide, open passage 
between, and shed-rooms at the back. The house fronted 
south, looking toward the church site. 

About him were pioneers who had dared the tomahawk 
and the torch, and suffered the consequences. Those who 
had pushed on into the wilderness found themselves in a 
trackless region which lay above the water’s edge. Along 
the ridge which stretched its wooded heights as far as the 
eye could reach, a new world was opening. There would 
be log houses, a trading post, a tavern, a smithy. The 
clearings would be made and the timber cut by the 
pioneers’ own hands. If the settlement spread, it would 
be the work of the first settlers who were even then 
coming in by ox-cart and covered wagon. 

In that wild country, smoke curled from the chimney 
of this pioneer, who knew the language of the Muscogee 
tribe, who had preached the world of God to the Indians, 
soon to be exiled. There was no reason why his dream of 
a village could not be realized. As he looked westward, 
the great ridge beckoned. Whether he would go farther 
depended upon the number of emigrants that would 
follow him into the newly-ceded land. But now he could 
buy more land. He could buy and sell—not in the specu- 
lative sense of a trader, but to create a settlement which 
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JoHN BowLEs GLENN 
Founder of the Glennville Academy. 





Dr. W. N. RicHARDSON, OF GLENNVILLE 


From a portrait in possession of Mrs. Julius Cesar Cato. 
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would gain repute in the frontier civilization. If need be, 
he would give away land to settlers of his own choosing— 
men who would be good neighbors. 

After living for some years in Glennville Village, James 
Elizabeth Glenn cleared a place, some two miles north- 
east, and built there a frame house, which remained his 
home until his death in 1851. 

In 1854, the Glennville villagers incorporated their own 
settlement as “The Glennville Railroad Company.” This 
was more than twenty years after the signing of the 1832 
Treaty. But any suggestions of a railroad passing through 
the village was never a popular one. 

The Act of incorporation gave the village an economic 
and political advantage. The Mobile and Girard Railroad 
had been designed originally to run from Girard, on the 
Alabama side of the Chattahoochee, through Glennville. 
From Girard to Fort Mitchell, the survey pointed to 
Glennville. But the Glennville citizenry took the position 
that the coming of a railroad would be a distinct disad- 
vantage and utterly useless to them. They had their 
carriages and horses. Their’s was a society not dependent 
on railroads for transportation. The building of a railroad 
would be an invasion—and intrusion on their way of liv- 
ing. Every reason was advanced to head off the railroad. 

But the village of Glennville flowered about the middle 
of the nineteenth centry. And as far as the physical evi- 
dences of its once glorious life exist, obliteration meets the 
efforts in many instances of those whose interest in things 
of the past persists. When authentic restoration of old 
houses has been made, and they move again into the con- 
temporary scene, the past can be adequately recalled, but 
when only a few vestiges of the former glory of a once- 
famous village remain, the approach in re-creating some 
of its individuality—to raise the curtain so long fallen on 
village and villager alike—necessarily enlists the interest 
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of those whose memories have retained the mental picture 
of a village now vanished from the American scene. 

James Elizabeth Glenn, the founder of the village, was, 
as we have shown, a heroic missionary. “He was a wide 
rider and preached to the scattered white settlements.” 
That the settlements early looked to him for guidance is 
the fact that through his efforts the first log church in 
Glennville Village was built, probably about the time that 
the villagers were expecting Indian raids, for this church 
‘was burned in the uprisings. 

This intrepid settler, on his return to the ashes of his 
own log residence, immediately set about the building of 
a second church, on the site of the old, and it was this 
edifice around which clustered the most cherished mem- 
ories. It was said to have been one of the most beautiful 
rural churches in the country. There was a basement, 
used for the Sunday school, and which led, by circular 
stairs, with a solid mahogany railing, to the main audi- 
torium. The belfry contained a richly-toned bell, which 
summoned the villagers from far and near. From seventy- 
five to one hundred carriages were no uncommon sight as 
the parishioners arrived from the manor houses and the 
neighboring hamlets. There were no less than seventeen 
preachers licensed from the old Glennville Methodist 
Church. In the Golden Age certain bishops had appoint- 
ments at Glennville, and there were district conferences 
and visiting preachers. 


Like Colonial Williamsburg, Glennville had its “one 
noble great street.” It was known as “Continuation 
Street.” In this present work is shown a diagram, drawn 
by Edgar Massillon Glenn, a grandson of Glennville’s 
founder, and who provided the accompaning legend of 
the buildings. Continuation Street ran according to the 
lay of the land. Beginning on the north, it extended about 
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eight hundred yards due south, where it made a right 
angle turn to the east. It continued east for six hundred 
yards or more, then turned southeast for perhaps one 
thousand yards. Following a southerly course for hun- 
dreds of yards, it then turned southwest for six or seven 
hundred yards, then went straight south for a half mile 
or more, to a point where the present highway from 
Eufaula turns east. This turn marks the location of the 
old Glennville residence of the Walker Richardsons, now 
known as the Quarles Place. 

On Glennville’s “One Street”, following the lay of the 

land, that is, the ridge on which it was built, Edgar Mas- 
sillon Glenn, grandson of the founder, visualizing the 
first half mile, from north to south, located the stores. 
Then there was a right angle turn to the east, for some 
six hundred yards or so, fronting the Methodist Church; 
thence, southeast for some eight hundred yards or more; 
thence, south for some eight hundred yards, then south- 
east for seven or eight hundred a then south to the 
South Glennville section. 
_. The Americus C. Mitchell home, one of the red land- 
marks of Glennville, was approximately a mile south of 
the Methodist Church, as land lines run. It was several 
hundred yards west a where the south-turn is taken in 
South Glennville. 

Opposite the Americus C. Mitchell home, as we follow 
the diagram, we can note the site of the home of Julius 
C. B. Mitchell, a cousin of Americus. “Between the 
homes,” wrote Edgar Massillon Glenn, “was an avenue 
(road) lined with fine Sycamore trees. The Americus C. 
Mitchell home was about one mile to the south of the 
Methodist Church, and was not on the street (road) run- 
ning to the southward, but west therefrom. The present 
highway from Eufaula through Glennville does not keep 
to the original street, but leaves it near the Americus C. 
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Mitchell place, running northwest, and joins the original 
street at the place where the old Glennville stores were 
located. From that point, the original street is followed.” 

The villagers made Glennville an example of educa- 
tional standards, of religious standards, or high communi- 
ty living. They felt a stern responsibility of conduct, for 
the cultivation of their lands, the health and happiness of 
their slaves and imposed upon themselves a duty for the 
general interests of the entire community. 

Glennville became a center of education. The Misses 
Weyman, “with a Charleston background”, early opened 
a school for girls. It was patronized by the prominent 
families of the village. The pupils also came from other 
States—from neighboring localities. The Weyman school 
was a large two-story building, with a basement. The 
“wreck” of it may be seen today. It was on Continuation 
Street, as shown on the diagram, occupying somewhat of 
a diagonal position as the road lay, and one passed it no 
doubt with a feeling of its great importance. It had gal- 
leries, above and below, extending entirely around the 
building. It had galleries which were remembered as 
very wide, the pillars which supported them were not 
particularly impressive, but the house had a spacious air. 
The fact that it was a part of the famous old street, and 
that the villagers sent their children to the Misses Wey- 
man gave it great prestige. The Misses Weyman referred 
their patrons to distinguished Charlestonians, bishops of 
the church, people of culture. And the Glennville trustees 
of the girls’ school matched up to the Charlestonians. The 
report of the board of visitors, composed of the trustees, 
preserved the names of important villagers, men of scho- 
lastic attainment. In a report which has come to light, 
we can see what was expected of the Weyman school. 
The trustees promised in the commencement of this re- 
port, “to indulge in no unnecessary puffing of the day in 
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MELANCTHON CREWS WHEN A STUDENT AT GLENNVILLE COLLEGIATE 
AND MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
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speaking of what they witnessed.” Indeed, they con- 
tinued, “it was very worthy of remark that during the 
past three years that the institution had been under the 
Misses Weyman’s charge there had not occurred a single 
death, or a case of serious illness.” They noted the em- 
phasis on the religious and moral training, on true piety. 


The text books and the rates of tuition in the Weyman 
catalogue give a clear picture of the standards of that 
time. The tuition for the primary class, for a ten months’ 
session, was $20.00. The pupils were taught authography, 
reading, oral geography, penmanship, and elementary 
arithmetic. The pupils in the second preparatory class 
carried on with their arithmetic, spelling and history, 
geography, elocution, penmanship, and the rate of tuition 
advanced to $24.00. 

The preparatory class studied arithmetic, spelling and 
definition, reading, modern geography, grammar, history, 
natural history, composition and map-drawing, and the 
tuition was advanced to $28.00. The young freshmen kept 
on with arithmetic, and took up Davies’ Modern Geogra- 
phy, Mitchell’s English grammar and Parsing, Brown’s 
History, Ackerman’s composition, Natural History, analy- 
sis and defining, penmanship, and the rate advanced to 
$30.00. The sophomore class “completed” arithmetic, and 
commenced algebra, studied the history of the American 
Revolution, took up philosophy. The junior class passed 
from chemistry to Olmstead’s astronomy—to Parker’s 
aims in composition. 

Additional tuition rates were as follows: 


sLiOMOL SUGIMIANOlner ela tee uted 43) 59,00 
Wax and Paper Flowers . ... . 20.00 
Embroidery. . . . shy aloe af) oer 20.00 
CHrOMIAle spate ere ew) ee ts is 20.00 
The French Language ..... . 20.00 


Board, including washing and laundry $1.00; fuel, 50 cents. 
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The young ladies were required to dress in uniforms, 
“with neatness.” All clothing had to be “marked”, the 
name at length. They were asked to bring their trunks, 
with lock and key. 

The discipline was strict. No visitors were allowed, 
except at the homes of the parents or guardians. Super- 
vision of all correspondence was an infallible rule. “Im- 
plicit obedience” was “noblesse oblige.” 

The Misses Weyman considered Glennville a flourishing 
village and said as much and more in the annual report 
for the year 1851. “It was a pleasant locality.” They felt 
that the school offered every advantage for those who 
appreciated or who desired to promulgate the happiness 
and improvement of their children. They stressed the 
ornamental branches, which ‘could be undertaken as 
early as the preparatory classes.” 

The names of the board of trustees of this institution are 
preserved as follows: 


E. E. DuBose, President 


A. C. Mitchell R. Mitchell 
A. M. Sandford Wm. Freeman 
J. M. Raiford M. M. Glenn, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


And in the catalogue we find the following: 


FACULTY 
Mary R. Weyman, 
Principal and Teacher of Belles Lettres 
James R. Ware, A.M. 
Professor of Mixed Mathematics and Natural Sciences 
L. Catherine Weyman 
Instructress in French and Music 
M. Rosalie Weyman 
Assistant in the English Department 
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There were also assistants in the preparatory and music 
departments. 

The Weyman school was finally merged with the 
Glennville Female College. But the school was on Con- 
tinuation Street, the point where the street diverged. So 
the street, with first the Weyman School, then the College, 
and then the Military Institute, the latter under the 
guidance of Major Wright, was long identified with the 
educational history of Glennville, which was referred to 
far and wide as ““The Athens of Southeast Alabama.”’ 

Glennville’s claim as an educational center rested upon 
its fine academies. The two educational structures were 
built on opposite sides of Continuation Street, at the point 
which divided North and South Glennville; the Glennville 
Military Academy, east of the street, facing west; the 
Glennville Female College, west, facing east—the two 
buildings being a half mile apart. The Male Academy 
was a military school, with State patronage, two or three 
cadets being selected from various counties. The Female 
College was destroyed by fire in the Spring of 1865, the 
Military Academy burned in the late seventies. The first 
class was graduated from the Glennville Collegiate Insti- 
tute in 1851. Its members were: 


Henrieta V. Connor 
Juliett A. Daniel 

M. Eugenia DuBose 
Harriet Ann Screws 
Caroline V. Treutlen. 


The students came from Stewart County, Columbus, 
Glennville, Clayton, and from Macon County and Early 
County, Georgia, Jernigan, Lauderdale County, and as 
far away as Charleston. 

Among them were the Allstons of Stewart County, the 
Treutlen sisters, Caroline, Sarah Fredonia, Cornelia J., 
Julia, Sarah C. Lamar, Louise Brown, Sarah E. Freeman, 
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Lucy Freeman, Ellen V. Green, Caroline E. Hunter, Mar- 
tha Mitchell, Amanda Quattlebum, Virginia Quattlebum, 
the Rivers girls from Jernigan; Harriet Ann Screws, and 
Mary Elizabeth Screws. Being regularly incorporated by 
its charter, it had the right to give diplomas. The school 
session commenced in January and continued, with an 
intermission of three weeks, during mid-summer until the 
end of November. 

Miss Lucy Glenn, the granddaughter of Glennville’s 
founder, upon whose reminiscences we are drawing, re- 
membered being told that the Glennville Female College 
had a remarkably sweet-toned bell in its cupola, which 
could be heard for many miles—‘“‘ten miles at least.” And 
in the wide cross-halls of the lower floor of the college 
building—‘“‘in the rotunda’”’—there was suspended an im- 
mense chandelier, with myriads of lights. They burned 
whale oil then; these lamps were set in a rich bronze of 
the chandelier, and the effect was “dazzling.” This chan- 
delier was the gift of Major J. W. Browder. When the 
College burned, the villagers heard the last tones of the 
bell, as it fell from its tower. 

Dr. J. S. T. Douglas was the only president of the Glenn- 
ville Female College. He is described as the gentlest of 
men, and the young ladies of the school deported them- 
selves under his kindly rule with a full realization of the 
high standard of womanliness that he held before them 
as a true standard. On one occasion, however, he encoun- 
tered an outbreak from one of the pupils, who resented 
his rebuke of some violation of the rules. The rebuke was 
heard by the whole class. This high-spirited girl, in- 
furiated, with a slate in her hand, attempted to strike him, 
but the president remained perfectly calm. And while 
consternation reigned in the classroom, she marched out 
with her head in the air. At the door she turned, gave a 
wave of her hand to her classmates. “Goodby, girls”, she 
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Muss Harriet McDoNnaALp 


(Mrs. Ropert LEE JAMES) 
A member of the 1859 graduation class at Glennville Female College. 


This daguerreotype of a Glennville college girl of the ‘Fifties was loaned by 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Robert Shedden Billings. 
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called out gaily, and raced down the stairs. That was the 
end of her college career. 

The Glennville Female College was a flourishing insti- 
tution before the War Between the States. Dr. Douglas 
was president just prior to the outbreak of the war and 
was still in charge when the building was destroyed by 
fire in 1865. Associated with the Douglas’ was Mrs. Pol- 
lock, ‘‘a very talented lady from Virginia.” After the 
disastrous fire, the students were removed temporarily to 
the Glennville Military and Collegiate Institute, and later 
to the Glennville Inn. 

After the Douglas régime, Captain McNeely, an ex- 
Confederate officer, became principal of the college. The 
enrollment is remembered to have been very large. Mrs. 
Pollock continued as a member of the faculty. Miss Sallie 
Tyson also taught in the college. She and Captain Mc- 
Neely were later married. 

When the McNeeleys gave up teaching, Miss Sallie 
Rivers took over the school. After Miss Rivers’ years of 
success, Professor Harris Chappel came into the neighbor- 
hood and opened a “mixed school”, girls and boys. He 
was the last to teach school in the old hotel building. 
Then came the famous days of Mrs. Paullin, the former 
Miss Valentine, who taught a school “strictly for girls.” 
She opened it in her own home where she had a day 
school, and a music department. This school was in the 
ante-bellum home of Randolph Mitchell. 

Mrs. Douglas had charge of the music department. The 
Misses Wardlaw were assistants. There were seventeen 
pianos, a melodeon and equipment for an orchestra. In 
connection with the academic and ornamental depart- 
ments, there were hot-houses, for the cultivation of flow- 
ers, and Mrs. Douglas’ father was at the head of the 
horticultural department. Mrs. Eugenia Rutherford, a 
sister of Mrs. Douglas’, one of the great ladies from Chun- 
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nennuggee Ridge, brought down specimens from her own 
gardens. She also assisted in the concerts. 


The Glennville Collegiate and Military Institute was a 
two-story building on Continuation Street, as the diagram 
shows. According to Edgar Massillon Glenn, the first floor 
contained the large assembly hall, with two classrooms 
attached. The second floor, as he recalls, provided six 
rooms for classes and other uses. The name of Major 
Wright lingers in his memory as one of the earlier teach- 
ers, although there may have been others. He remembers 
that Captain Gray was in charge of the military features. 

For some years after the Civil War, a good school was 
kept for young men and older boys. In the early seven- 
ties, the principal was the Rev. T. W. Dyer, pastor of the 
Glennville Methodist Church, who was later prominent 
in educational work in New Orleans. Edgar Massillon 
Glenn was in school during Mr. Dyer’s administration, 
and also when Mr. Sherrod Thompson taught in that 
building, being the last teacher before its destruction by 
fire in the early eighteen-seventies. 

Under the terms of Major Browder’s will, the institute 
received one hundred thousand dollars. 

A company of soldiers was recruited from the students 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, but it appears that the 
Institute survived some of the changes, for there is record 
of the post-war generation of young men and boys who 
attended school there, up to the time of the fire. 

Cleburne Eberhart went to school to “Miss Stewart’, 
and to Sherrod Thompson. He remembered ’Squire 
Thompson as a school-teacher who used the rod. “We got 
a thrashing at school and another one when we got home. 
We studied grammar, the ‘blue-back’, a little history. We 
stayed ten hours.” 

But with the college and the institute no longer a part 
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of Glennville, the villagers were compelled to hire private 
teachers. “Mr. McGough” and the Eberharts looked about 
for tutors and governesses. Their choice fell on Harris 
Chappell of Columbus. The legend of Mr. Chappell is that 
he was about the same age as many of his pupils. Young 
and attractive—he was the grandson of Mirebeau N. 
Lamar, the second president of the Republic of Texas— 
and he had a great position to maintain. But with it all, 
he was possessed of a charming timidity. The young ladies 
greeted him every morning with a rehearsed ‘Good 
Morning, Mr. Chappell!” Blushing furiously, he would 
say condescendingly, “Good Morning, young ladies!” 


Miss Lucy recalled a private school taught by Miss 
Sally Rivers. “Miss Sally had a brother, Raiford Rivers,”’ 
digressed Miss Lucy. “He was a great beau. At least the 
girls all loved him... But... Raiford remained a bache- 
lor... ” As she talked, the villagers of old Glennville 
became flesh and blood. They were not on paper... 
they moved through a romantic cycle. But she had a 
small hand-bag which held some newspaper clippings. 
On the browning envelope, which she handed me on one 
of our mornings together, was written in her own hand- 
writing: “Keep Forever.” Nothing could characterize 
“Miss Lucy” clearer than the way she had treasured 
those clippings! 


From old clippings and from informal talks with Miss 
Lucy, the village as it once was can be recalled from the 
distant past. The vignettes which follow are not arranged 
chronologically, for days and days passed when Miss 
Lucy did not come for our usual mornings. Rain did not 
deter her, for she had a gay little parasol. The cold 
weather did not upset her, as she could let the fire die 
down in her house while she went her rounds. But her 
music pupils were always on her mind. All the Glenns 
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were musical, and she kept up her organ playing and her 
teaching with amazing alacrity. Her housekeeping, too, 
demanded some of her time. But whenever she could 
come, she could be seen tripping up the box-bordered 
walk. The front door gong was within easy reach. Some- 
how one always knew that it was Miss Lucy who had 
come. 

We would begin occasionally where we had left off. At 
other times, we would follow a new path—something had 
come to her mind in the middle of the night. Then again, 
she was apprehensive that she had not been clear enough. 
When she had straightened out these matters, her next 
remark might be that “Captain Perry’s store was the heart 
of old Glennville”, or that “Mrs. Casey kept a confection- 
ary store—fancy groceries”; Mrs. Casey was a widow and 
had married John Ryan, who was the proprietor of a 
large store, which catered to the needs of the hospitably 
inclined. 

Captain Perry’s store was “really the heart of old Glenn- 
ville’, and his home, which is still standing, harks back 
to the glamorous days. One of Captain Perry’s daughters, 
Mrs. Luke Boykin, the former Eddielou Perry, re- 
modeled it. 

The Perry name is linked with other pioneer families— 
through marriage with the McGoughs and the Burroughs. 
Miss Lucy remembered when the Glennville postoffice 
was at Captain Perry’s store. There the mail pouches were 
brought every other day—from Seale and Eufaula. The 
horse-drawn sulky was awaited with the same interest as 
ever awaited a fast-mail train. When the Glennville post- 
office was removed to Pittsview, the villagers felt ag- 
grieved. “Burrell Harris was the last postmaster at old 
Glennville.” 

There were mornings when Miss Lucy unwrapped, 
from their soft tissues, daguerreotypes long in her posses- 
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sion. From their gold frames, a lady in a lovely gown 
looked straight into our own eyes, and a courtly gentle- 
man in high stock of another day. - These were her parents 
—Massillon McKindree Glenn and Barbara Herndon 
Glenn. 


Of the old college days, it is related that when Sally 
Glenn, Miss Lucy’s sister, was graduated, and each young 
lady of the class was expected to appear in “pure white’, 
that Sally appeared in a frock with a bertha of white tulle, 
trimmed with tiny red satin bows, and envy reigning in 
the hearts of the other girls. The explanation was made 
that Sally’s sister, Mrs. Patrick Boone Barnett, the former 
Ellen Glenn, had added the red bows, despite the in- 
structions of “pure white”, and the reason for doing so 
was that her sister Sally was a pale type of beauty and 
needed a bit of color. When the other girls objected, there 
was a conference. ‘Sally should not be allowed to receive 
her diploma.” But the matter blew over and she appeared 
on the stage and walked off with the time-honored parch- 
ment. “What could you do, anyway,” wailed some 
feminine objector, ‘‘when Sally’s father was head of the 
Trustees.” 

The belles and beauties from other communities graced 
Glennville’s social life. There was a noted beauty from 
New Orleans, the bride of the young Methodist clergy- 
man, Mr. Keener. She was a Miss Matthews. “She was a 
red-headed, black-eyed beauty,” according to Miss Lucy. 
“There was a reception given the wedding pair at the 
parsonage. I might say that this was the last gathering 
of the ‘clans’ of old Continuation Street. The reception 
was attended by all the countryside who was ‘anybody.’ 
Mrs. Keener was really a beauty all of her life. At the 
reception, she wore a gown of the latest fashion, a long 
train, of course.’”’ Miss Lucy emphasized the silvery sheen 
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of the gown. It was more like moonlight,” she called back, 
after one of our mornings of reminiscences. “It was like 
moonlight on the water.” 

On one of Miss Lucy’s romantic mornings she talked of 
Zuleika Flewellen. ‘“Zuleika Flewellen was a famous 
beauty. A noted beau said that what Zeleika really needed 
was a ‘good spanking.’” 

Glennville had its romances and—its ghosts. Miss Lucy 
recalled a ghost, which, of course, no one ever saw, but a 
great many heard, and talked of it for years. This was 
not a fancied ghost. There were several evidences of its 
reality. 

“Its first appearance was one evening at a party,” re- 
called Miss Lucy. “All the neighborhood knew of a cer- 
tain love affair and that there was opposition on the part 
of the family of the bride-to-be. When the ‘ghost’ began 
taking a hand in the romance, there were rappings of all 
kinds. They were described as something like a swift, 
weird wind, sweeping around the engaged girl, and fol- 
lowing her everywhere, both day and night, appearing, 
of course, unexpectedly. Sometimes, it sounded like the 
rolling and clinking of bottles. Sometimes the keys of the 
piano gave forth a low sound—actually playing, but no 
hand was visible. Once, the dropping of keys at church 
was so unmistakable that the bride-to-be hurriedly left 
the edifice. 

One evening at her home, a friend suggested that the 
terrified young lady be given a sheet of paper and pencil. 
An invisible hand began writing, and these words were 
distinctly visible: “Be sure of the step you are about to 
take.” It was signed, “Grandfather.” 

These warnings, or whatever they were, were heard by 
her lover, and members of the family. “All had seen the 
warning as plain as daylight. . .” 

The last appearance of the Glennville ghost was startl- 
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ing in the extreme. The girl and her lover were walking 
down the steps of her home—step by step—she was lean- 
ing on her lover’s arm. The riding horses were tethered 
at the block. It was broad daylight. But they could hear 
distinctly, following in their steps, the ghost-like, but 
terrible step, one by one. Her lover stopped suddenly. 
With his riding crop he struck the steps—a fierce oath 
rang out! 

As far as anyone ever knew, the ghost disappeared for- 
ever. The warnings, at least, died away. The lovers were 
married. Were they happy ever afterward? Miss Lucy 
left that to the imagination. 


Today two roads from the South lead through the 
Glennville area. One of them, to the left, as an old-timer 
points out, goes by the Gammage place, and crosses 
separately all three of the Cowikee creeks, that is the 
North and South Forks and the Middle. On the right, you 
cross the main creek, where the forks meet and from 
where the Cowikee flows into the Chattahoochee many 
miles to the east. The new highway follows closely the 
lower Glennville road, which goes straight by the old 
Americus G. Mitchell place, and comes into the upper 
road by the old Bass-Perry place, now the home of Mr. 
Hilary A. Mott. Those who lived a lifetime on the planta- 
tions bordering the old River Road, were not easy converts 
to the changes made by the new highway. To the day of 
his death, Mr. Cleburne Eberhart looked a bit glum over it. 

“There is the gap in the mountain from Eufaula— 
‘McNeice Mountain’, the only mountain around here—in 
both North Barbour and South in Russell. They had to go 
and build a new highway right through the mountain— 
the gap! The old Wire Road came through the country 
below Glennville, joined the River Road twelve miles from 
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Eufaula, running north and south—dirt piled on top of 
dirt. I called it ‘Common dirt.’”’ 


The community of Glennville seems to have adhered 
largely to the Methodist Church. In recalling the earlier 
days of village settlement, we should glance, however, at 
its nearest neighbor on the south, the village of Irwinton. 
It, too, had suffered from Indian raids and was not incor- 
porated until 1834. But as early as 1832, the Creek Cession 
had resulted in the creation of a Mission which had not 
existed up to that time, and by 1834 the Alabama Con- 
ference created the Chattahoochee Mission, which occu- 
pied the newly-acquired territory. 

There were very few white inhabitants, but two mis- 
sionaries, Sydney Squires and Hugh M. Finley, were sent 
to the Mission. Clayton, the county seat of Barbour, and 
Irwinton were the most important places in the Mission, 
with others of less note, with the intervening points be- 
tween these Barbour County towns and the Uchee Mission 
—named after the Uchee Creeks, which traverse Russell 
County, lying north of Barbour. The district was named 
Irwinton, with J. Boswell, Presiding Elder and Zaccheus 
Dowling, P. C., from the Clayton charge and put down as 
a station. When the old Indian village of Irwinton was set 
off in 1837 or 1838, it had Glennville with it, and during 
1843 and 1844 the charges were Eufaula and Glennville. 
The religious life centered around the Glennville church 
which the founder had built. 

Miss Lucy’s memories bring before us the picture of 
the great old families arriving in state. “There were the 
Eberharts, she recalls. “Old Mr. Eberhart, rich as Croesus, 
lordly, good-looking. And Mrs. Eberhart was queenly—a 
beautiful woman. When other families traveled in old- 
fashioned carriages, the Eberharts would come driving 
up in the latest style pheton. They were ‘aristocrats.’” 
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The Walker Richardson family were well remembered. 
by Miss Lucy—Mrs. Richardson, who was a Sanford, and 
the famously lovely Kate Richardson who became Mrs. 
Lumpkin—her husband a Supreme Court Judge. “They 
were the models of deportment,” says Miss Lucy, “‘and of 
fashion. When they came to church, their entrance was 
an event, and the most devout were for the moment lost 
in admiration until the two—mother and daughter—were 
seated in the family pew.” One of the Richardson beauties 
married George Thompson; another daughter, Martha 
Jane Richardson, married Lewis Llewellen Cato—a leader 
of the secession movement. 

“While the entire neighborhood was a Christian com- 
munity,” said Miss Lucy, after a pause, “church going and 
god-fearing, there were some who were known—l will 
not say as downright infidels, but who were not believers 
in the Christian sense. They would attend church regu- 
larly and give to charity, but they rather boasted of their 
‘advanced views.’”’ 

Cleburne Eberhart, who was one of Miss Lucy’s contem- 
poraries, said not long before his death that “there was 
not a backslider or a renegade in Glennville. “Yes,” he 
added on second thought, “‘yes, there was one, but he died 
in the lunatic asylum.” 


For many years, the camp meetings influenced the 
religious life of that great community, no less than its 
social, for it took rich and poor to make a camp meeting 
in the forties. Through the eyes of the Reverend Anson 
West we can see ‘“‘the maste rof the house”, the head of 
the family, arriving in his buggy, drawn by a handsome 
gelding, and attended by his Negro servant. Elegant sad- 
dle horses, trapped with saddle, bridle and martingale, 
and mounted by his sons. There were all modes of travel 
—ox-carts, on foot, saddle, double and treble. A carriage 
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of those days was a four-wheeled vehicle, drawn by a pair 
of horses, fitted to double harness. It was of massive pro- 
portions, lined and trimmed with linen, silk or satin, 
finished with two double seats, softly cushioned, the out- 
side mounted with finely polished materials. In front, a 
high mounted double seat, the body of the carriage hung 
on mammoth springs. The horses matched in color and 
size and form. A well-dressed Negro driver, and a maid, 
was the badge of wealth and elegance. The wealthy 
planter and his family thus traveled to church or a camp 
meeting in the early days of Alabama. 


Of Glennville’s old Inn, very little information came to 
light in this research. According to a legend, it was a 
forty-room building. There was an immense dining-room. 
We know that Glennville was served by two stage lines. 
“Old Mr. Jenkins” drove his coach from Eufaula to Colum- 
bus and return. And he could blow the bugle! His horn 
brought the inhabitants to their doors to see the stage 
unload. James Cowley Ryan was remembered for his ac- 
complishments as a stage-coach driver. The travelers 
came over the Garland Road, or the ‘Wire Road’ when the 
telegraph was installed, but it was the old River Road that 
became famous. 

Certainly none of Glennville’s landmarks would have 
been more worthy of preservation than its old tavern. It 
must have been built in the early forties. Trappers and 
traders and pioneers alike stopped there in the old days. 
This old tavern, like the Virginia taverns, was an aristo- 
cratic place. Its history was associated with such men as 
Alpheus Baker, Colonel John Treutlen, John Cochran, the 
Cato, Mitchell, Richardson and Glenn families. On Con- 
tinuation Street, these great figures drew rein to talk of 
the issues of that day. The young Confederate troops must 
have lingered on their way to Fort Mitchell, for it is cer- 
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tain to have been the gathering place of all Glennville, of 
travelers who were on their way to Columbus or Eufaula; 
by ox-cart, covered wagon and stage-coach. 

It is not unlikely that Glennville’s old tavern was called 
the “Mansion House.” There has come to light during the 
work of research an invitation which may have been sent 
from the tavern by the committee of managers of a social 
party of the early fifties. It is engraved in gold, on a 
double fold of ivory-toned paper, decorated with a bou- 
quet in delicate colors, framed in gold. This is in the 
private collection of Mrs. J. Sterling Williams. The invi- 
tation reads as follows: 


SOCIAL PARTY 


The pleasure of your company is solicited at 
A SOCIAL PARTY, to be given at 
The Mansion House, on the night of the 22 inst. 


VERY Respectfully, 


Dr. G. D. Conner J. R. Barnett 

W. L. Johnston W. Richardson 

W. M. Richardson Dr. L. B. Glenn 

M. W. Goolsbie, Cowikee M. D. Doney 

A. H. Halliday Dr. B. G. Ownes 

J. T. Treutlen, Eufaula A. S. Glenn 

M. B. Wellborn, “ J. L. Daniel 

D. W. Johnston ‘“ J. O. Pitts 
Managers 


Glennville, Ala., March 15, 1853 


Among those who still remember Glennville, though 
not in its prime, is Mrs. Sarah Berry Persons Tarver, 
widow of Milton Wesley Tarver. When she was a child 
her parents bought the house owned by the Glennville 
Tysons. It was the wedding of her grandparents, Sarah 
Berry Persons and John Hamlin Bass, where the great 
“infair’’ lasted for several days at the Bass home. Sarah 
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was married at seventeen and was one of seven children 
brought up in the Glennville neighborhood. She is the 
mother of Mary Tarver Carroll, the Alabama author. 

In this volume is shown a print of another Glennville 
cirl, in her graduation frock—Miss McDonald, who was 
a pupil of the Glennville Female Academy in 1859. Mrs. 
Robert Shedden Billings, her great-granddaughter, loaned 
the daguerreotype from her Glennville treasures. 

Of the second generation of Glenns at Glennville, it was 
Massillon McKendree Glenn who carried the standard, 
the eldest son. One finds him president of the board of 
trustees of the Glennville Female Academy, the leading 
voice in the literary societies. He was born on a farm in 
Abbeville County, South Carolina, on March 8, 1815. His 
father, James Elizabeth Glenn, had founded, as we have 
stated, the beautiful educational village of Cokesbury, and 
had remained there until his removal to Randolph Coun- 
ty, Georgia, and then to Alabama, where he founded the 
village of Glennville. 

Massillon was about twenty years old when his parents 
settled at Glennville, and where he lived until his death 
on September 14, 1889. In chronicling some of the facts 
of his long life, we learn that he was married on Decem- 
ber 26, 1839, to Barbara Wesley Herndon, a daughter of 
Stephen and Sally Herndon. The romance began in 
Cokesbury, where Barbara was born in 1820, and was 
educated at the old Cokesbury Academy and at a college 
for young ladies at Columbia, South Carolina. “Before the 
Christmas bells had ceased their ringing on December 26, 
1839, she was married to Massillon McKendree Glenn, 
second son of the Rev. James E. Glenn, of the South Caro- 
lina Conference—that unique personality.” 

From a tribute published at the time of Massillon’s 
death we learn something of the extent of his influence in 
old Glennville. ‘““He was one of the most notable gentle- 
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men who represented the civilization of the South in the 
ante-bellum life,” wrote W. A. McCarth. “He was of such 
presence as to command marked attention wherever he 
moved. He could perform the most disagreeable duties in 
such wise as to make those whose desires he crossed almost 
feel that he was rendering them personal favors. He in- 
herited largely of his gifted father’s mental endowments. 
Whenever the occasion tempted him out, and his friends 
pushed him forward as a leader, he showed himself equal 
to the occasion, manifesting a wonderful amount of re- 
serve intellectual force. Remembering M. M. Glenn, I am 
disposed to say with John Wesley, “The greatest men that 
I have found were in the private walks of life.’”’ 


A region so invested with historic interest naturally 
invites the traveler along any path where white pillars or 
a lone chimney suggest that the pioneers left monuments 
to their early building. Now and then one hears of pil- 
srimages made by the descendants of Glennville’s old 
families. Such a pilgrimage was made by Gena Persons 
Smart. From her private papers, shortly before her death, 
she supplied some material for this record. Her first visit 
was made to an old house which had a strange link with 
Glennville’s early days. It had been built by her grand- 
father, Dr. John Benson Henry, in old Glennville, soon 
after his marriage in 1845 or 1846 to Catherine Matildy 
Ivy, whose parents were early settlers. Here, Dreery, 
with a diploma from the Transylvania Academy of Medi- 
cine, at Lexington, Kentucky, had settled in the stage- 
coach days. Dr. Henry was of the school of physicians 
who made Glennville famous and while he practiced for 
a number of years after building his home, he died young. 
This house, erected just below the old Americus C. 
Mitchell house, was purchased first by the Samuel Eber- 
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harts and later by Samuel Pitts. The latter removed it 
from Glennville to Pittsview and rebuilt it identically as 
it was originally built by the former owner. The “Henry 
house’, standing today at Pittsview, about two miles off 
the main highway, has a story of having been completely 
demolished plank by plank, and rebuilt on its present 
location. | 

Cleburne Eberhart remembered when it was torn down. 
‘Never lost a plank,” he said. ““Not a plank. Everything 
was moved off by ox-cart and mules—no trucks in those 
days. Sixteen or twenty oxen to a wagon—and seven 
miles to haul the planks. That Henry house was rebuilt 
not only with the original material, but exactly like it 
was first built—wide hall, open fireplaces, brick chimneys, 
columns. There it is today—an old Glennville house there 
at Pittsview.” Thus Gena Persons Smartt wandered 
through her grandfather’s house. Over the wide planks 
of the floors, hand-hewn, through the old spacious hall, 
and lingered in the old parlor. There she noticed a paint- 
ing in the center of the ceiling and was told that it was a 
part of the original plastered wall, which an Indian had 
painted, and which had been carefully removed and put 
in the center of the parlor ceiling. 


Retracing her steps to old Glennville, she visited the 
Glennville home built by her great-great-grandfather, 
Barna Ivey. This was erected in the late thirties, about 
four miles from the center of Glennville. There she found 
the old Ivey cemetery, with its graves sunken in, and the 
markers so stained that she could not read the inscriptions. 
There, too, were the boxwoods, planted by her grand- 
mother Ivey, who lived to be eighty-six years old and died 
in 1886 in Glennville. 


This house was later bought by John McGough, and has 
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been known for generations as the McGough Plantations 
—a barony which was later purchased by George F. Baker 
of New York City for a hunting reservation. 


Mr. Gough was a comparatively late comer to old Glenn- 
ville—removing there from his plantation in Georgia. 


Mr. Charles Glenn, the noted educator, now residing 
in Birmingham, a grandson of John Bowles Glenn, also 
searched out the old sites of the village and supplies the 
following record: 


“At the time of this visit the site of the two academies was pointed 
out to me. From the piles of brick still standing, I took one as a 
souvenir. Later we looked up an elderly lady who said she attended 
the Female Academy. She was very interesting and bright. I regret 
that I cannot recall her name. I remember it impressed me as an 
unusually classical name, something like Cassius or Seneca. 


“As an illustration of the size and importance of these academies,” 
she said, “there were seventeen pianos in the Female Academy. I 
sometimes wonder if any other schools for girls anywhere in America 
at that time had seventeen pianos. 


“In 1854 my grandfather, Rev. John Bowles Glenn, who was a 
Methodist minister as well as an educator, moved with his family to: 
Auburn, Alabama, and was instrumental in getting the Methodist 
Church to establish there the East Alabama Male College, he being 
president of the first Board of Trustees. This college was afterwards, 
in 1871, turned over by the church to the State of Alabama and 
became the State Agricultural and Mechanical College—now the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. My father, Emory Thomas Glenn, 
served as treasurer of this institution for fifty years, and was suc- 
ceeded by my sister, M. Allie Glenn, the present treasurer. Thus, 
every check ever issued by this college since its establishment, nearly 
a century ago, has been signed by a Glenn. These are some of the 
facts about our forebears after whom Glennville was named.” 


Genealogical researches on the part of the descendants 
of the Glenns disclose that at the close of the thirteenth 
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century there were three families bearing the surname of 
Glenn, two in Scotland and the other in England. The 
family in Scotland assumed the name of Glenn from the 
Lordships of Glenn, in Renfrewshire. There is also ap- 
parent good ground to place the Glenns originally on the 
River Glenn in France, and from there migrating to the 
British Isles, particularly, England and Scotland. 


Mr. Charles Glenn, in examining the family record, 
traces the American line to the arrival of the two Glenn 
brothers who came over from Scotland and who settled 
near Union and Carlisle, South Carolina. One of the 
brothers was a colonial governor of South Carolina. 


“T have visited his grave near Union,” wrote Mr. Glenn 
in a letter to the author, bearing date of August 1, 1944, 
“His son, John Bowles Glenn, was my grandfather. He re- 
moved to Meriwether County, Georgia, where my father, 
Emory Thomas Glenn, was born. Later, John Bowles 
Glenn removed with his family to Barbour County.” 


In Barbour County’s Record Book, John Bowles Glenn 
is shown to have acquired three hundred and twenty 
acres, “which title was cleared by the government.” 
Three additional records appear: 


“John B. Glenn, on July 10, 1837, bought 79 acres, 
township 13, range 28. On December 11, 1837, he bought 
three tracts of land. 

On June 20, 1838, John B. Glenn bought additional 
land from the government office. 


The Glennville churchyard, with its ancient epitaphs, 
draws even the casual passer-by along the country road- 
sides. It lies back of the old deserted Methodist Church 
and it is a part of the silent landscape. Here are buried 
some of the pioneers—men who fought the Indians and 
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lived in log cabins which were barricaded against the 
savage Creeks. Here, almost opposite the church, was the 
stockade built of logs, set on end, and with portholes 
through which to shoot if attacked. Here, the soldiers of 
the Confederacy gathered before their final farewells. 
The cadets from the Academy and the young girls from 
the Glennville College worshipped in the church. Before 
and after the war, the villagers looked upon the church- 
yard as if it were. a private burying-ground—the land had 
been given by James Elizabeth Glenn—the first grave was 
that of his own child, as we have shown. Since that time 
the family plots have grown in extent. We can find the 
tombs of many of the old families. 


Some of the early settlers in Glennville and the im- 
mediate vicinity were from Georgia and the Carolinas. 
There were the Dawsons, Barnetts, Raifords, DuBoses, 
Treutlen, Browns, Tysons, Richardsons, Mitchells, Princes, 
Sanfords, Griffiths, Thompsons, Davises, Colemans, Rivers, 
Screws, Perrys, Jordans, Hurts. The inscriptions record 
the various relationships; for a wife sleeps beside her hus- 
band, the children by their parents; and in many in- 
stances, the names of the far-off counties from which the 
pioneers came are cut into the marble. 


Four generations of Glenns are buried in the Glennville 
Cemetery, which, under the shadow of the old Methodist 
Church, now abandoned, keeps its unbroken record of 
birth and of death. 


The last of the.Glenns to be buried in this cemetery was 
Algernon Sydney—the Indian fighter. When his body 
was lowered, a nephew, Herndon, said of him, “There 
were giants in those days.” 


We can only give a few of the epitaphs which are still 
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decipherable. One of the most impressive marks the tomb 
of Glennville’s founder. 


Rev D JAMES E. GLENN 
WHO DIED MARCH 26, 1851 
AGE 69 YEARS 


HE WAS AN ABLE MINISTER OF THE LORD JESUS, 
WESLEYAN IN THEOLOGY, A MAN OF GOD TO WHOM 
WAS NOT GIVEN THE SPIRIT OF FEAR, BUT OF 
POWER, OF LOVE, AND OF A SOUND MIND. 
CALM ON THE BOSOM OF THY GOD, FAIR 
SPIRIT. REST THEE NOW: E’EN WHILE ON 
EARTH THY FOOTSTEPS TROD, HIS SEAL 
WAS ON THY BROW 


DUST, TO ITS NARROW HOUSE BENEATH! 
SOUL, TO ITS PLACE ON HIGH 
THEY THAT HAVE SEEN THY LOOK IN DEATH 
NO MORE MAY FEAR TO DIE. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
MASSILLON M. GLENN 
BORN IN ABBEVILLE DISTRICT, S. C. 
MARCH 8, 1815 
DIED IN GLENNVILLE, ALABAMA 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1889 


HE WAS A LARGE HEARTED MAN, AN EXEMPLARY 
CITIZEN, A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN, CONSISTENT 
AND TRUE IN THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF ALL 
THE ENNOBLING VIRTUES. 


HE SERVED WELL HIS DAY AND GENERATION AND 
WAS READY WHEN THE MASTER SAID, “IT IS 
ENOUGH. COME UP HIGHER.” 
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Massillon’s wife lies beside him. The simple inscription 
on her tomb is clearly visible: 


BARBARA HERNDON GLENN 
BORN IN COKESBURY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
MARCH 17, 1820 
DIED IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
NOVEMBER 9, 1897 


SHE KNEW THE HOLY BIBLE, THE TEXT AND 
THE SPIRIT, WAS FULL OF FAITH AND GOOD 
WORKS. SHE INHERITS GREAT TREASURE IN 
THE BETTER LAND. 


Gradually the countryside realized that the Glennville 
that the world had known was no longer there. . . . 

In the sixties when men rode away with a wave of the 
hand and the flash of a scarlet lining to a gray cape, an 
Age rode away forever. 


ree 





Part Ten 





Chapter | 


TURNING ON THE MODERN LIGHTS 


HE pioneers watched the sky. 


{ “Mare’s Tails”, appearing after clear weather, 
showed them the track of the wind. A rosy 
sunset predicted fair weather. A red sky in 
the morning foretold bad; a gray sky in the morning 
meant fine weather. If the first streaks of light at dawn 
were seen above a bank of clouds, they looked out for 
wind; if they were close to, or on, the horizon, they said 
the weather would be fair. In general, soft, delicate colors 
in the sky, with indefinite forms of clouds, meant fair 
weather; gaudy, unusual colors meant rain and probably 
wind. A dark, glowing blue sky was windy, but a bright 
light blue sky indicated fine weather. Generally, the softer 
the clouds, the less wind, and the harder, more rolled, 
tufted or ragged, the stronger “the coming wind will 
prove.” A bright, yellow sky presaged wind; a pale yel- 
low, wet; orange or copper-colored, wind and rain! 

Today, the descendants depend on the radio and the 
newspaper for their weather forecasts, and the “White 
Man’s Moon”, so called by the Indians, clashes with the 
electrically-lighted field where modern farming methods 
have made a new world. 





Back of it lie the sterner centuries, and that roadside 
company, into which we fell in the earlier pages of this 
work, appear to us now as epic figures; at least, retrospec- 
tively speaking, there was an epic quality not only in 
William Bartram and the cavalcade that traveled with 
him through the trackless paths, but in LeClerc Milford, 
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the French adventurer, writing immortal tales of the 
Indians and their rosaries which recorded the great events 
of their ancestors, and in Benjamin Hawkins, watching a 
squaw bending over her spinning and weaving, and also 
in the heroic missionaries, preaching to the Indians, and 
in the final drift to the Southeast out of which came the 
present age. 

But whether the reader surveys the pageant in the light 
of an Indian council-fire or in the soft candle-lit inn where 
some traveler, after a hard day’s journey, drew rein on a 
frosty night, we can now draw to ourselves what is need- 
ful in our modern inheritance. 

“For out of a hostile wilderness, inhabited by quarrel- 
some Indians and a handful of determined white settlers, 
Russell County has passed from a slow but progressive 
century with a wealth of lore and tradition common to 
the South,” so was the county’s history summed up by a 
contemporary writer. “Lasting marks, caused by the na- 
tural circumstances arising from the Alabama county’s 
116-year history, have been left in its government, 
geography, and the way of life. And from these people 
also have come notable contributions to every field of 
professional and social endeavor. From humble begin- 
nings in the early 1800’s, a county in the wild Chattahoo- 
chee area has grown to governmental and commercial 
strength.” 


Geographically the county has undergone shifts in its 
boundaries. As originally constituted the northern bound- 
ary included Opelika and the southern reached to Glenn- 
ville. The later changes placed Opelika in Lee County, 
and Glennville was taken from the Barbour area and 
added to Russell in 1866. Later shifts resulted in the re- 
turn of a portion of Lee County to Russell in 1927, thereby 
paving the way for the consolidation of Phenix City and 
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Girard. The western and eastern boundaries have re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The most drastic change concerns the county seat. In 
1924 one of the major movements of the Board of Trade 
of Phenix City was the pressure brought to bear for the 
removal of the Russell County Court from Seale to Phenix 
City. In 1928 a branch court was established at Girard, 
and in 1935, after the consolidation of Phenix City and 
Girard, the site was moved to Phenix City, with a branch 
being retained at Seale. The Seale branch was abolished 
in 1943. Phenix City thus became the fourth county seat 
of Russell County. 

Commenting on this move, the local papers declared 
that civic pride and political differences were the issues 
in the election as the voters flocked to the polls to decide 
whether the county seat should be removed to Phenix 
City. The election was ordered by Governor Miller, after 
a majority of the county’s qualified voters petitioned for a 
showdown on the controversy. A second petition was 
filed by the original petitioners, asking that their names 
be stricken from the original list and that the election be 
called off. Proponents of the change contended that the 
population center of Russell lay in Phenix City. Mr. J. B. 
Hicks, now circuit judge, was chairman of the committee 
which successfully assisted in engineering the removal 
idea to victory in the March election of that year. 

Phenix City, according to the city’s records, was first 
called Phoenix City, apparently in line with the old 
Phoenix Mills in Columbus, which were re-named after 
their destruction during the War Between the States. The 
‘‘o’”’ was dropped later by both the city and the industry. 
Phenix City, now one of Alabama’s larger communities, 
was formerly called Brownsville, which was established 
about 1883, and shortly afterward was incorporated into 
the City of Phenix. During the formative years of the 
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community it applied for a postoffice, but the petition was 
denied because the name conflicted with Brownsville, in 
Tuscaloosa County. But the city council retained the 
name of Brownsville, although the postoffice was known 
as “Lively.” It was located at the foot of Fourteenth 
Street, a few blocks from the present United States Post 
Office. 

According to contemporary writers only the barest 
record was kept in those early years. The earliest city 
entry available in minute books of Phenix City is dated 
July 7, 1898, when W. D. Wilkins was mayor and L. R. 
Ogletree was clerk. At this time a city code was adopted, 
including license schedules and a taxation program. 
Phenix City has now become the metropolis of the county. 
New industries and the later tax exemptions and other 
advantages brought new sources of power into the area 
and the growth of population has been a continual stimu- 
Jant to the investor. There was that outstanding period of 
eight years when the population increased from eight 
thousand to twenty-two thousand. Contributing to this 
story of growth was the construction of public buildings, 
the enlargement of the schools, the establishing of recrea- 
tional facilities and the concerted effort of the citizenry 
which resulted in bringing the city out of a million-dollar 
indebtedness. 

The citizens entered enthusiastically into the postoffice 
project, into the completion of the courthouse, one of the 
handsomest in the State, the construction of a modern jail. 
In the matter of highway construction Phenix City had 
the first all-paved outlet to cities in Alabama in the road 
that linked the Florida Short Route from Birmingham to 
Phenix City, a program that involved an expenditure of 
$1,000,000, and which represented one of the most out- 
standing highway improvements ever undertaken in East 
Alabama. This hitherto unimproved “gap” linked scores 
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of important Alabama cities. Another project which met 
with the approval and acceptance of Russell County’s com- 
missioners resulted in the paved road between Phenix 
City and Seale. 

The paving of the streets and highways, the opening of 
a hospital marked the era of progress, while from the Post 
of the American Legion in Phenix City came the sugges- 
tion for transforming Ingersoll Hill into a national park 
as a memorial to the Home Guard during the last battle 
of the Civil War, fought in 1865 on Russell County’s soil. 

But road improvement today is honeycombing the 
county with hard-surfaced roads. The Sand Fort Road has 
recently been completed at a cost of $285,000. Woodland 
Drive has been paved at a cost of $43,000. The road from 
Crawford to Seale has been surveyed, from Dillingham 
Street, in Phenix City, to Brickyard and is to be paved. The 
old Opelika Road will be paved to the new Opelika High- 
way. The highway No. 241 to Fort Mitchell has been 
surveyed as has the road to Jernigan. From Hurtsboro to 
Rutherford and then south to Barbour County a paved 
road will link these sections, while a survey from Hurts- 
boro to Uchee has been made. From Pittsview, east and 
west, surveyors are at work, and from Hurtsboro to Mar- 
vyn, the road will soon be under construction. 

But motorists have been rushing through the northern 
end of the county since 1916 when the Dixie Overland 
Highway, an improved road from Savannah to Los An- 
geles, California, entered the State at Girard, in Russell 
County, and traversed it in a general westerly direction. 
It passes through Crawford. This project established an 
“‘ocean-to-ocean” all-year-round automobile route. Henry 
A. Chandler, called the pathfinder of the association, 
made a trip from New Mexico to Columbus, Georgia, in 
the Spring of that year, mapping the route, which was 
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studied as an essential need in the interest of military and 
commercial preparedness. 


To some the coming of electric power into this section 
may be considered as something new, however, as a mat- 
ter of fact electric service was brought into Russell County 
almost a half century ago when the Columbus Railroad 
Company first started the distribution of electricity and 
the operation of an electric railway system in Phenix City 
and in Girard in 1903. These two municipalities (later 
formed into the present city of Phenix City) have later 
been served successively by the Columbus Electric and 
Power Company, the Georgia Power Company, and is 
presently served by the Alabama Power Company, which 
acquired the property in 1930. Since that time, due to the 
rapid growth of Phenix City to its present population, the 
Alabama Power Company has constantly expanded and 
extended its system to serve not only Phenix City proper 
but the very prosperous rural area in that section of the 
county. During 1946 the company completed and ener- 
sized a new 110,000-volt transmission line from its Thur- 
low Dam Hydro Generating Plant, near Tallassee, Ala- 
bama, a distance of 52 miles, and has since that time built 
a large, modern substation for the proper distribution of 
the power in that area. With the construction of this new 
transmission line and substation, along with the earlier 
lines serving this area, Phenix City and the surrounding 
territory is assured of an ample supply of electricity for 
the use of present and future industrial, commercial and 
residential urban and farm customers. 

While not nearly so large as Phenix City, Hurtsboro in 
the western part of the county has established an enviable 
record as one of Alabama’s most hospitable and cultured 
cities. In like manner, it has developed into an industrial 
community of considerable proportion, with several in- 
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dustries that would be a credit to some of the larger cities 
of the State. Along with this industrial development came 
electric power, with the first plant having been built in 
1914 by that community. In 1925 the system was sold to 
the Gulf Electric Company, which received its electric 
supply from the vast hydro and steam generating plants 
of the Alabama Power Company. In 1927 the electric sys- 
tem in Hurtsboro was sold to the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. It is interesting to note that the citizens of Hurts- 
boro are among the larger users of electricity per custo- 
mer in the State. 

In 1930, the Alabama Power Company extended its 
lines eastward and connected with Hatchechubbee and 
Seale—the county seat of Russell County at that time. 
This was the first central station electric service in these 
communities. 

Due to the development of the rural areas and to con- 
stant improvement in transmission facilities, further line 
extensions were made in various sections of Russell County 
from year to year. In 1935, the line was extended from 
Seale to Pittsview, and later on to Glennville. When the 
company officials advised the citizens of Pittsview in 
August 1935, that they would be ready to turn the elec- 
tricity on during the latter part of that month, several of 
the community leaders suggested that an appropriate 
celebration be put on to commemorate properly one of 
the important events in the history of this community. It 
was, therefore, agreed that not only everybody in and 
around Pittsview would be invited, but distinguished visi- 
tors from various sections of the State. Under the fine 
leadership of Mr. R. N. Pitts and others, a most unusual 
and enjoyable program was arranged. “At 4:00 P. M. on 
Wednesday, August 21st,” says an acocunt, “several hun- 
dred citizens and visitors gathered near the edge of Pitts- 
view and with appropriate dedicatory remarks by Presi- 
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dent Thomas W. Martin, of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Miss Virginia Burt (now Mrs. John Lowery) closed. 
the switch and energized the lines that brought electric 
power into Pittsview from the generating plants of the 
company.”’ 


We can turn our modern lights on Hurtsboro, another 
example of a change from the original name, which we 
have seen was frequently the case in the county. Named 
Hurtville for the founder, Joel Hurt, Sr., it was changed 
to Hurtsborough in 1882, and the spelling, later altered 
to ‘““Hurtsboro”, has remained unchanged. It was origi- 
nally “Station No. 4,” on the Mobile and Girard Railroad, 
but by 1921 Owen’s history described it as a town in 
Russell County, ‘“‘on the Central of Georgia Railway and 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, fifteen miles west of 
Seale, and sixty-four east of Montgomery.” The corporate 
limits included all the territory in a circle having a di- 
ameter of one mile, from the the center of the crossing of 
Main Street and the Central of Georgia Railway tracks. 

The Alabama Legislature had incorporated it in 1872. 
Turning on the modern lights we find that in the 1890 
Census the population was 4:33; in 1900, 407; and in 1910, 
764. Its first public school building was erected in 1914 
and that very year saw improvements which included an 
electric ight and water plant, the organization of a volun- 
teer fire department and an improved municipal park of 
five acres. The Hurtsboro Tribune was established in 1913 
by Mr. W. J. Baldwin. The Bank of Hurtsboro and the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank were established about 
this time, and the industries ran from a cotton-seed oil 
mill, ginneries, cotton warehouses, grist-mills, saw-mills, 
planing-mills, and a bottling plant. Joel Hurt and William 
Marshall, who, in the late fifties, had reached the settle- 
ment together, from Edentown, in Georgia, and who 
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bought the land and laid off the town into lots, with the 
mill as the center, saw the town grow, but their faith had 
founded it a year before the railroad came. Today there 
is a population of fourteen hundred and important indus- 
tries far exceeding the earlier efforts. And we may turn 
to Mr. J. B. Gore, one of its oldest citizens, for the story 
of the town as he knew it in the days less eventful. 


When Mr. Gore came to Hurtsboro on the first Sea- 
board Airline passenger train on December 13, 1891, the 
town had only three hundred people. There were no busi- 
ness establishments north of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road. Roads were unpaved and there was “plenty of mud.” 
It took an entire day to go to Columbus, only thirty-four 
miles distant. Now, it is a matter of minutes. The town 
is different today. Now it is booming in traditional west- 
ern style. Today road and street crews with dump trucks 
and loading machines are busily engaged in a program 
which, when finished, will see every street in town paved 
and the north-south highway from Marvyn to Eufaula 
through Hurtsboro paved. Construction is in progress on 
the route south to Eufaula and present plans call for a 
paved road to Marvyn and Opelika. A clinic is being 
planned which will house the latest equipment to aid in 
the control of cancer, tuberculosis and other diseases. The 
city is preparing for an influx of new industry. There is 
a thriving business from lumber and livestock. One of the 
most lucrative and important industries is operated by 
Mr. Albert Bartram Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll was a welcome newcomer to Russell Coun- 
ty, bringing a fresh and vigorous young spirit to bear 
upon the community at the close of the First World War. 
He was born in Rutherford County, North Carolina, and 
on removing to Alabama, located at Hurtsboro in 1919. 
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He has been described as a “‘native ‘Tarheel’, who became 
a permanent citizen of the Yellow Hammer State.” 

No citizen has contributed more to the progress and 
prosperity of his adopted State than this young ““Tarheel.” 
The story of the Carrolls is that of a very charming young 
couple removing from their native State and settling in 
a wholly new field, not unlike some of the early pioneers 
who made the great adventure. Young Mrs. Carroll, Lillie 
Wilkins she was, and also a native of Rutherford County, 
came with her husband, and with them was their infant 
daughter Margaret Amelia. 

One of the South’s greatest industries had attracted 
young Carroll—the lumber field. And it was not long 
before he became a charter stockholder in Young-Johns 
Lumber Company. By 1936 he and Mrs. Carroll had be- 
come sole owners of the “A. B. Carroll Lumber Company.” 

In the years succeeding his entry into Russell County, 
Mr. Carroll has directed lumber operations in this and 
adjoining counties, shipments from his mills aggregating 
more than 500,000,000 board feet of pine and hardwood 
to all sections of the United States. Shipments during the 
period of World War II were speeded up. In 1943, peak 
year of production, shipments to military plants and sup- 
ply depots aggregated more than 37,000,000 board feet. 
Appointed by the President of the United States in 1944 
to represent the lumber industries of Alabama on the 
Southern Pine Industry Advisory Committee to the Office 
of Price Administration, he served in this capacity 
throughout the duration. 

An enthusiastic advocate of reforestation, Mr. Carroll is 
now sponsoring a project which plans the setting of more 
than a million pine seedlings annually. 

Mr. Carroll’s personal hobbies, in which he takes in- 
tense interest, are centered around his large herds of pure- 
bred cattle, including Herefords and, more recently, he 
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has successfully experimented with Brahmans; and, logi- 
cally, he is seeding a large area of his lands to legumes 
for improved pasturage. 

Ever a generous contributor to the causes of education, 
public and private charity, and to the church, he has also 
been conspicuously liberal toward all social, civic and 
industrial projects for the betterment of Russell County. 
As chairman of the first War Emergency Drive of the Red 
Cross, his county exceeded its quota by more than sixty 
per -cerit. 

Mrs. Elmo H. Torbert (Margaret Amelia Carroll), eld- 
est child of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll, brought to Russell 
County as an infant, is a North Carolinian, by birth. 
The other children, in the order of their respective ages, 
are all native Russell Countians: Arthur Bertram Carroll, 
Jr., Thomas Morris Carroll, Susan Virginia Carroll, and 
Frank Wilkins Carroll. Arthur Bartram, Jr. served in the 
United States Navy nearly four years and was aboard the 
U. S. S. Crescent City during the Kamikaze attacks on 
Okinawa; Thomas was in active service in A.A.F. for 
more than two years. 

Thus far, as each child has reached the age of discre- 
tion, he or she has been taken into the organization and 
assigned a position of responsibility, looking toward the 
harmonious continuance and operation of the Carroll 
interests. 

The print of the Carroll home in Hurtsboro represents a 
charming example of modern architecture and contri- 
butes to the story of spacious home-building in contem- 
porary times. Recently completed, Mr. Carroll has happi- 
ly linked it with his English forebears, by naming it 
“Bartram Manor.” Of special interest is the print show- 
ing some of the modern machinery used on the “Green 
Yard” of the Carroll Lumber Company at Hurtsboro. 
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The lumber industry at Hatchechubbee, near the center 
of the county, is the pride of that region. A planing mill 
and concentration yard, operated by the Walker-Williams 
Lumber Company, as described in a recent list of impor- 
tant industries in the county, is jointly owned by Mr. F. 
A. Walker, a prominent farmer and Russell County civic 
leader, and Mr. S. B. Williams, a Hurtsboro farmer and 
banker. Mr. J. S. Wilson is the foreman on the Hatche- 
chubbee yard. Eight or ten saw-mills, operating mostly 
in Russell County, but occasionally in adjacent Barbour, 
Macon and Bullock, supply the smoothing machinery 
with rough lumber. The firm ships planed lumber in car- 
load quantities, everywhere from Florida to Wisconsin. 
The concentration yard is one of the interesting points 
in Hatchechubbee. Noticeable to highway travelers, pass- 
ing through this community, is the air marker painted in 
bright orange on the roofs of the sheds which protect the 
lumber from the rain until it can be planed and loaded 
into box-cars. It names the town, and also has pointers to 
Columbus and Phenix City, with the approximate air 
distance. 


Today Pittsview is all farm lands and lumber and cattle. 
Richard Pitts was the founder of the family. His extensive 
plantations lay between Oswichee and Villula. In that 
plantation home the Pitts children grew up and “‘lived up 
to a good name’, the older residents of the countryside 
will tell you today. When they were grown, “‘they flew 
out of the nest like birds.” There were John, George, 
Samuel, Frank and “Beauregard and Bragg’’—the twin 
boys who were named for the two great Confederate gen- 
erals—Beauregard who fired on Fort Sumter and Brax- 
ton Bragg, a brigadier. The descendants of the pioneer 
dominate the Pittsview region. The home of William 
Pitts, reached by an avenue of trees, stands today like a 
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sentinel in the rush of modern travel. In recent years the 
army convoys rolled by, and there was hardly a young 
white man left in the town. You heard of them from as 
far off as Africa, or as near as England—all in the uni- 
form of their country. But into the modern picture were 
the plantation Negroes, driving their cotton-loaded wa- 
gons to the ginnery. There was the busy little station of 
the Seaboard Airline Railroad, linking the town with 
Montgomery and Bainbridge, and the cars loaded with 
perishable freight for Kilby, Hardaway, Fort Davis, Hurts- 
boro, and on the east, crossing the Chattahoochee River at 
Cottonton, and going on to Omaha, Lumpkin, Richland, 
and turning south to Cuthbert, Arlington, Colquit—flying 
about noon every day by Pittsview. The passenger trains 
run from Montgomery to Savannah, one a day. Terrell 
Walker, the agent at the Pittsview station, is the son of 
W. T. Walker, ‘‘born in Rhine, Georgia, located at Union, 
married Clara Mathis, and came to Pittsview as long ago 
as 1910. At his death, the family left Pittsview, but re- 
fummedan’ 1939.” 

The younger generation depend almost entirely for the 
history of Pittsview upon Mrs. Mollie Solomon Pitts—the 
widowed Mrs. William Pitts, who lives in the landmark, 
whose entrance is guarded by an immense tea olive. As 
Mollie Solomon, she went to school in Glennville when 
the Confederate Captain McNeeley taught a post-war 
school in the old inn. As the daughter of the Rev. John 
Wesley Solomon, she remembers the great days when her 
father traveled the Villula circuit, refusing a city appoint- 
ment when everyone knew that he would have adorned a 
bishop’s chair. 

“The world is my parish,” he would say. 


The coming of the railroad changed the world. In 1888 
the Savannah, Americus and Montgomery Railroad was 
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running on its first schedule, and drew the trade north 
from Glennville to Pitsborro, the name by which the 
station was first known. 

“TI can tell you why it was changed,” Mrs. Pitts eagerly 
recalls. ‘““There was—I remember it well—a lady who 
might have stepped out of a motion picture of today. She 
had a child with her, and they were bound for Hurtsboro. 
Their home was in Americus and the mother was a mill 
worker. The conductor—you can never understand what 
a conductor says anyway—called out ‘Pitsborro’ and off 
the lady and her little boy stepped, to find out later that 
they were at Pittsborro instead of Hurtsboro—their desti- 
nation. Their time was limited and there was only one 
train a day. We were told tearfully of her dilemna, and 
invited her to stay at our home for the night. Then my 
husband communicated with the mill owner at Americus, 
explained the situation, and we were able to quiet the 
alarm of the lady who was greatly troubled over the de- 
lay. Now, that is the way that ‘Pittsborro’ was changed 
to ‘Pittsview.’ My husband and I and the lady, together 
with the railroad officials, changed it.” 

The pioneer is represented today by a group of Russell’s 
foremost citizens, whose activities center at Pittsview. 
They are Mr. Andrew Willis Pitts, Mr. Robert Pitts, Mr. 
Lewis Pitts, Mr. Albert Pitts, all brothers, sons of Beaure- 
gard Pitts, the twin brother of Braxton Bragg Pitts, and 
through the marriage of Evelyn Pitts to Malcolm Mitchell, 
the famous old county name goes on. 


The soil survey of Russell County was made in 1913 
and published in 1915. Twelve soils were listed, compris- 
ing thirty-eight soil types and three additional miscellane- 
ous types that were encountered. The geologists found 
extensive terraces, commonly called “Hammocks”, along 
some of the streams above the overflow, and the tops of 
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some of the hills in the extreme northeastern portion of 
the county, forming small plateaus, with this chain of 
hills fading out southward toward the river. There is a 
ridge which extends from the eastern boundary just south 
of the Uchee Creek to the river, where it turns north al- 
most to the Hatchechubbee Creek. The north side of this 
ridge presents a rolling terrain. Between Uchee and Little 
Uchee there is a large area of rolling land that flattens out 
as the western boundary is approached. The topography 
of the southern portion of the county is somewhat less 
varied. Drained by the Chattahoochee and Alabama 
River systems, and their tributaries, with the exception of 
the northwestern corner, which is drained by the Slosh- 
Eye Creek, the larger streams flow regularly, while the 
smaller flow only intermittently. 

The county is centered in the Middle Chattahoochee 
Valley. Its winters are mild and short, its summers, long 
and warm. The farmers expect the last “killing frost” in 
the Spring about March 15; the first “killing frost” in the 
Fall about November 10. The county has therefore an 
average growing season of about 240 days. Snow is a rare 
occurrence. 

And so it is not surprising that the present generation 
calls to us across their fields of hybrid corn, their magni- 
ficent harvest of peanuts, that the planting of hay and 
truck crops furnishes returns for nearly three hundred 
farms, that these farms will sell their products to the 
wholesale markets and to the stores, and that cotton is 
still the most important crop of the county. 

However, today Russell County’s farms revolve largely 
around the raising of cattle. In the southern part of the 
county, at Pittsview, there are several large cattle farms. 
Mr. Ralph Forbes’ farm is an example of cattle-raising 
and also dairying. Mr. W. M. Hurt deals largely in for- 
estry and pulp-wood, and is greatly interested in replen- 
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ishing the forest reserve. In the lower part of the county, 
in the Cottonton section, is Mr. George Adams, where 
sencral farming, grazing crops and livestock are typical 
of his activities on a broad scale. Mr. E. S. Kite, Jr. has 
to his credit general farming of advanced methods. In the 
Uchee part of the county, Mr. Cebiel Williamson raises 
cattle. At Rutherford is the famous family of that name 
which has long been identified with Russell’s county’s 
history. In the region of Dixie are Mr. D. W. Capps and 
Mr. A. A. Dudley, who carry on row cropping. One of 
the largest farms is that of Mr. O. B. Brown, broad acres 
of cotton and row cropping in the Crawford neighbor- 
hood. At Uchee is Mr. Joseph Parkman, at Lato Mr. 
Homer Modling does general farming and at Fort 
Mitchell is Mr. R. G. Gilmore. These are outstanding 
farmers of the county. 


From the beginning of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency has come a program that has meant new life to 
the farmers and new agricultural development in Russell 
County. The emphasis has been placed on soil conserva- 
tion and practices, establishment of pastures, seeding win- 
ter legume acreages, making terraces, planting kudzu, 
and applying of superphosphates, ground limestone, basic 
slag, and potash. An increase in seeding pastures and hay 
crops has resulted in an increase of hogs, dairy cattle 
and other livestock. It all means the conserving of the 
soil for future generations. 


There was a time when Russell County was the paradise 
of the hunter and the trapper. Today the quail, the most 
hunted of all the wild life is very well taken care of. Bi- 
color, a shrub lespedeza, is used for quail feed and the 
farmers have put out hundreds and thousands of pounds 
of bi-color, planted in field borders and near woodlands. 
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The deer family in its wild state has long since had its 
demise written across its history. At one time they sup- 
plied quite a bit of substance. The quail, the dove, and 
small game birds remain, the ducks, in their migration 
across Canada and the United States stop over in their 
travels from their nesting grounds to southern climes each 
winter and are yet very abundant. Local game, such as 
squirrels, rabbits, "possums, raccoons, catamounts, and 
foxes are in abundance. 


When World War II came, Russell County was whole- 
heartedly in the war effort. The county had approximate- 
ly four thousand in the armed service. According to Mr. 
L. P. Stough, who was chairman of the bond sales in the 
county, five and one-half million dollars in war bonds 
and stamps were purchased. The schools of the county 
did a grand job in the sale of bonds and stamps. The war 
caused an increase in population. In 1940, the population 
was 35,775. At the end of the war, it was 41,000. The 
county was interested in the purchase by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment of twelve thousand acres of land on the west 
bank of the Chattahoochee River, in the vicinity of Fort 
Mitchell. No troops were stationed there until 1942. The 
first outfit that arrived was the 502nd Parachute Bat- 
talion. They had tents, two candles a week for light, water 
from an artesian well, and baths once a week at Fort 
Benning, where they were marched for that purpose. 
Barracks were built and roads were paved. In 1943 the 
Government leased lands owned by civilians in the area. 
The farmers were allowed to plant flat crops only. Any 
crops that would injure the men or damage the para- 
chutes were restricted. The camp continued to grow, and 
in 1944 the field where paratroopers had been jumping 
was named “Normandy” in honor of the boys who lost 
their lives in the Normandy invasion. It was said that 
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more jumps were made on Normandy Field than on any 
other field in the United States and probably in the world. 

Incidentally, Fort Benning was known as Camp Ben- 
ning, until 1922. Mrs. J. E. Minter, a resident of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, conceived the idea of naming the post after 
General Benning when Colonel Eames and the first troops 
arrived. The suggestion was accepted by Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker. As Fort Benning, and a perman- 
ent post of the American Army, it has been the center of 
Infantry training since its establishment. And the names 
of the soldiers, who gave their lives in World War I are 
engraved in the county’s annals. 

In the list of deaths of Alabama men in that war, as 
reported in the United States Official Bulletin—men who 
were killed in foreign service or who died in military 
camps—were the following from Russell County: Shad 
Pugh, of Fort Mitchell; Omie Lipford, of Girard, John 
Long of Hurtsboro; William Colbert, Aaron Foster, Charles 
Schroll and Benjamin Thomas of Pittsview. 


Russell County, in common with other Alabama coun- 
ties, had advanced educationally under the system of 
county high schools established by the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, which provided for a State-supported high school in 
each county. The most advanced step was the selection 
of the superintendents of education by the county boards 
instead of letting the people elect them by popular vote. 
From the one-room frame house, made of rough pine 
lumber and put together with wooden pegs, today the 
modern buildings are examples of excellent construction, 
and the equipment contrasts strangely with the home- 
made table and chairs and benches, with the slates which 
were used to write on, with the blackboards, with the 
bronze bell for dismissing school and from the hours 
ranging from eight o’clock to four, and with the school 
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year often less than three months. The consolidation of 
the schools and the modern bus have helped to solve the 
problem of the scattered population in the rural districts, 
where the pupils had to walk several miles to ungraded 
schools. The schools of Phenix City and Girard were con- 
solidated in 1924-25 and at the end of the school year 
were accredited as Central High School, with twelve 
grades. The pupils of the city system have increased from 
1,327 to more than 5,000; the budget from $35,000 to 
$285,000. The County High School is at Hurtsboro, and 
there are high schools at Seale and Pittsview. Mr. H. B. 
Hamner is County Superintendent of Education, an office 
he has filled for thirty years. 


Russell County’s executive department is headed by a 
sheriff, Mr. Ralph Matthews, and his deputies. The Judi- 
cial department consists of a Circuit Court, whose Judge 
is Mr. J. B. Hicks; an Inferior Court, headed by Mr. John 
Freeman, Judge H. E. Randall of the County Court, and 
a Probate Court, headed by Mr. J. Shannon Burch. Each 
of the ten beats in Russell County is presided over by 
Justices of the Peace. The county’s representatives in the 
State Legislature are Mr. A. L. Patterson, State Senator; 
Mr. J. W. Brassell and Mr. Benjamin Cole, Representa- 
tives. The county commissioners are Mr. O. E. Cole, Mr. 
J. W. Parkman and Mr. A. A. Dudley. The county solici- 
tor is Mr. Archer Bradford Ferrell.’ 


It has long been the hope of Russell County citizens that 
Fort Mitchell, its old military fort would be made a na- 
tional park. More than a decade ago, one of the main 


*For list of lawyers of Russell County since the Territorial days of the State 
of Alabama to the present time, see Appendiz. 

For list of Russell County delegates to Constitutional Conventions of the State 
of Alabama, and its State Senators and Representatives since the creation of the 
county in 1832 to the present time, see Appendix. 
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activities of the County Historical Society was directed 
towards the permanent preservation of the site. It was 
proposed to set aside some forty acres, including the site 
of the post, the residence and office of the U. S. Agent to 
the Creek Indians, the site of the tavern, the store, the 
trading post, all associated with the pioneer story, not 
alone of the county, but of the State of Alabama, all of it 
intimately interwoven with the history of the Southeast. 

The late Henry P. Steagall, then a representative of the 
Third District in the Congress of the United States, intro- 
duced a bill on December 18, 1931, which provided for 
the “Commemoration of Fort Mitchell.” Mr. Steagall did 
not make a speech from the House floor on the subject, 
but a copy of his bill was supplied to this present work by 
Mr. George Andrews, who succeeded Mr. Steagall, and 
is at present Alabama’s representative in Congress from 
the Third District, and is as follows: 


To Provide for the Commemoration of Fort Mitchell, in the 
State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purpose of commemorating the military historic events which 
occurred at Fort Mitchell, in the State of Alabama, the Secretary 
of War is authorized to accept title to the site of said fort, free of 
cost to the United States, to fence said parcel of land or demar- 
cate its limits, and to erect a tablet thereon. He is further author- 
ized to do all matters incident to procurement and erection 
provided for herein, by contract or otherwise, with or without 
advertising, including also the engagement by contract or other- 
wise, without regard to section 3709, Revised Statutes (U. E. C., 
title 41, sec. 5) and at such rates of compensation as he may 
determine, of the services of architects, sculptors, artists, and 
other technical and professional personnel as may be necessary, 
or of firms, partnerships, or corporations thereof. 


Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 


"72nd Congress, 1st Session, December 18, 1931; 75th Congress, 1st Session, 
June 21, 1937. 
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of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


Sec. 3. The land acquired under the provisions of this Act 
shall be under the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of 
War. He shall provide for the care and maintenance of said 
tablet and its site, and for this purpose shall submit an estimate 
with his annual estimates to Congress. 


To Provide for the Establishment of Fort Mitchell National Park 
in Russell County. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to acquire, 
on behalf of the United States, by gift or purchase, the site of 
old Fort Mitchell in Russell County, Alabama, together with 
such connected area as may be designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior as desirable for park purposes. In the event that the 
Secretary is unable to acquire such site or the designated con- 
nected area at a price deemed by him to be reasonable, he is 
authorized to acquire such site or area by condemnation in the 
manner provided by law. The site and area acquired shall be 
set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States, and shall be known as the Fort 
Mitchell National Park. 


Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his 
discretion, to provide for the restoration of old Fort Mitchell, 
erect buildings, construct roads, and mark with monuments, 
tablets, or otherwise historical points of interest within the 
boundaries of Fort Mitchell National Park. 

(b) Any State or political subdivision thereof, organization, 
or individual may, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, erect monuments or place tablets within the boundaries 
of such park. 

(c) The Administration, protection, and development of the 
Fort Mitchell National Park shall be under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior subject to the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916, as amended. 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
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And here our narrative can well come to a close—here 
where we have evidence of a growing consciousness of 
Russell County’s epic past—a national recognition that 
may eventually lead to the restoration of the county’s 
greatest link with the history of America—Fort Mitchell 
and its environs. 








RussELL County can claim the distinction of being the 
birthplace of General Holland M. Smith, of the United 
States Marine Corps, now retired, and residing at La Jolla, 
California. As the author of one of the most candid and 
exciting pieces of writing to come out of World War II, 
his book, Coral and Brass, published in the year that 
Russell County in Retrospect comes off the press, and as 
the county’s most distinguished son, a request was made 
of General Smith for the honor of a photograph and a 
biographical sketch. 

In a gracious letter, written from his residence at La 
Jolla, General Smith, in complying with this request, 
added this charming—and nostalgic—paragraph: 


As a boy I attended the school at Seale until I was six- 
teen when I entered Auburn as a sophomore. My youth 
was a very happy one but the outstanding factor was my 
love for an old Negro, Uncle John Milby, ex-slave, who 
taught me how to hunt, fish, and make bows and arrows. 
I have told the story in my book, Coral and Brass. 


Next door to our home was an old Indian fighter, Uncle 
Buck Glenn, who used to regale me with stories of his 
Indian fighting in Alabama. Perhaps there was born a 
desire to become a soldier some day. 





GENERAL HoLtLAND McTyverre Smiru, U.S.M.C. (Retired) 
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General Holland M. Smith, USMC, (Retired) 


was born in Seale, Alabama, April 20, 1882. He received his Bache- 
lor of Science degree from Alabama Polytechnic Institute and his 
Bachelor of Laws degree from the University of Alabama. He 
practiced law in Montgomery, Alabama, for one year and received 
an Honorary Doctor of Laws award from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Commissioned as a Second Lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps 
in 1905, he was sent to the Philippine Islands in May, 1906. He left 
in September, 1908, but returned to the Philippines in October, 1912, 
and left there for the second time in April, 1914. While on the 
Asiatic station he was attached to the USS Galveston for fifteen 
months. He was on expeditionary duty in Panama from December, 
1909, to April, 1910, and in Santo Domingo, D.R., from June, 1916, 
to May, 1917, taking part in the engagements at La Pena and 
Kilometer. 

General Smith (then a captain) left for France in command of 
the 8th Machine Gun Company, Fifth Marines. But at St. Nazaire 
he was ordered to the Army General Staff College at Langres and 
after being graduated was sent to the 4th Marine Brigade, 2d 
Division, A.E.F., as Brigade Adjutant. He served in that capacity in 
the Verdun Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Defensive Operations. 
On July 6, 1918, he was transferred to the First Corps, First Army, 
and served as Assistant Operations Officer in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive. In this same capacity he also served in the St. Mihiel, 
Oisne and Meuse-Argonne Offensives. On November 22, 1918, he 
was transferred to the Third Army as assistant Operations Officer 
and participated in the march to the Rhine. Seventeen days later he 
was detailed to the General Staff, U. S. Army. 

For his services in France General Smith received the Meritori- 
ous Service Citation from the Commander-in-Chief, A.E.F., and the 
Croix de Guerre with palm for his courage and remarkable ability 
in Belleau Wood and vicinity. Other decorations and medals awarded 
to General Smith include the Distinguished Service Medal with three 
gold stars, the Purple Heart, Expeditionary Medal with three bronze 
stars, Mexican Service Medal, Victory Medal with Aisne-Arne-St. 
Mihiel-Muese-Argonne clasp, and Dominican Republic Medal. Also 
on the list are the Dominican Order of the First Merit, the British 
Order of Commander of the Bath for operations in the Gilbert Island 
Army of German Occupation Medal, American Defense Ribbon, 
Asiatic-Pacific Theatre Ribbon with five stars, and the American 
Theatre Ribbon. 

Schools from which General Smith was graduated include the 
School of Application (Basic School of today) at Annapolis in 1905; 
the Army General Staff College at Langres, France, in 1917; Naval 
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War College at Newport, R. I., in 1921; and the Field Officers’ School 
at Quantico, Virginia, in 1927. 

He was appointed First Lieutenant in 1908, Captain in 1916, 
Major in 1917 (temporary), Major (permanent) in 1920, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in 1930, Colonel in 1934, Brigadier General in 1939, 
Major General in 1941, Lieutenant General on February 28, 1944, 
and General upon his retirement May 15, 1946. 

Upon his return from France he went to the Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., where he was later assigned to take charge 
of the Officers’ School for Service Afloat. In December, 1920, he was 
ordered to the Naval War College. After completing the course he 
served from November, 1921, to May, 1923, in the Office of Naval 
Operations, War Plans, and was the first Marine Officer to be a 
member of the Joint Army-Navy Planning Committee. 

During 1924 and 1925 General Smith was Chief of Staff and 
Officer in Charge of Operations and Training with the Brigade of 
Marines in the Republic of Haiti. He went to Haiti in March, 1924, 
and returned to Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., in August, 1925, 
to be detailed Chief of Staff of the First Marine Brigade. 

He was assigned to the Field Officers’ Course in the Marine Corps 
Schools in September, 1926. After being graduated from there, 
General Smith served as Post Quartermaster at the Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, until March, 1931, when he was trans- 
ferred to the USS California for duty as Force Marine Officer on 
the staff of the Commander, Battle Force, U. S. Fleet. He served in 
that capacity until 1933, then served as Commanding Officer of the 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., until 1935. 

His next post was Chief of Staff and Personnel Officer in the 
Department of the Pacific, San Francisco, from March, 1935, to 
March, 1937. Ordered next to Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
he served as Director of the Division of Operations and Training 
until April, 1939. He was then appointed Assistant to the Major 
General Commandant, Thomas Holcomb. 

In September, 1939, he was placed in command of the ist Marine 
Brigade of the Fleet Marine Force. Early in 1941 the ist Marine 
Brigade was expanded to the ist Marine Division, with General 
Smith in command. In 1941 the Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
was organized with the ist Marine Division and other Marine, 
Army and Navy units as component parts and Major General Smith 
as Commanding General. The First Marine Division and the First 
and Ninth Army Divisions were given extensive training in am- 
phibious operations. Later the headquarters command was moved to 
the West Coast and redesignated Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet. 
Shortly before moving overseas, this organization’s name was 
changed to the Fifth Amphibious Corps. 

General Smith and his amphibious-minded officers trained Army 
units which landed on Attu and Canadian troops who occupied Kiska 
in the Aleutians. 
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He commanded the Fifth Amphibious Corps in the Gilbert and 
Marshall island campaigns, and during the seizure of Saipan in 
the Marianas. 


In August, 1944, General Smith was appointed Commanding 
General of the Fleet Marine, Pacific. 

During the Iwo Jima campaign he served as Commander of 
Expeditionary Force Troops. He relinquished his command of Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific on July 3, 1945, and returned to the States to 
take over new duties as Commanding General, Marine Training and 
Replacement Command in the San Diego Area. 


The late Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox awarded him his 
first Distinguished Service Medal for exceptionally meritorious ser- 
vice in the operational training and combat readiness of various units 
comprising America’s amphibious forces on both coasts. He was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of his second DSM for his planning 
and execution of the Gilberts and Marshalls campaigns. He received 
a second Gold Star in lieu of a third DSM from Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
areas for the capture and occupation of the Southern Marianas 
Islands. The third Gold Star in lieu of a fourth DSM was awarded 


for the Iwo Jima campaigns. 


General Smith concluded his brilliant forty-one-year career as a 
Marine on May 15, 1946, when he was retired at the age of 64. 
He announced that he would “live in a little house by the side of 
the road and be a friend to my fellowman, raise flowers, vegetables 
and, I hope, grandchildren.” 

The general and Mrs. Smith have one son, John Victor Smith, 
a commander in the Navy. He graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1934, is married and has two children. Commander Smith makes 
his home in Coronado, California, while his father and mother plan 
to live at La Jolla, California. 


The family of General Smith is well remembered in Seale. The house, where 
he was born, was destroyed by fire several years ago. It was located in the 
southwestern section of the town and was a spacious and comfortable residence,, 
with two or three entrances to its garden. “IJ remember it well,” recalls Mrs. 
Mary Holland Jennings, a schoolmate. The families were very intimate. In 
recent years, the Smith home was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Hamner. The 
future marine commander was once ambitious to become a lawyer. He was the 
son of John V. Smith, born in nearby Georgia, and who became a distinguished 
lawyer and legislator of Alabama. He was also a register in chancery of Russell 
County. In 1890-91, the elder Smith was a solicitor of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict, a position which he resigned to accept the presidency of the Alabama 
Railroad Commission. He married in 1880, Cornelia Elizabeth (Houser) Mc- 
Tyeire. There were only two children born of this union, Holland M., and 
Carrie, who became the wife of Robert P. Boyd. “Seale,” was the comment of 
Dr. Richard Bennett McCann, “never lost sight of young Holland. He went up 


the hard way.” 
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Appendix 
RUSSELL. COUNTY LAWYERS, 1818-1949 


OR CLATSOP Salem 
ET teas ACAI I los Saaremaa a a Eufaula—Glennville 
ho Vy A mes V8 5 CS Fe Ig a te a RY a ATE Crawford 
Paeneceorn inert 1.1893 63 ice 4 da Opelika (Born at Glennville) 
(TELS Val LTE ey CDS io Tg Se oie ae eer eae ee Crawford 
HTL eG Migs LAST aA 0 Po a ee aa a ot Oa AO Crawford 
Pree tee Petrie hee Oe La ee hs akin eye Ree Crawford—Seale 
Pierre a eb Go. ee aay Oe eae Mc hees Phenix City 
Boyd, “VV ila 6 5.—1895 3. i Chee be le Seale—Gadsden 
Preset WV 1916 oe ie evs Montgomery—Phenix City 
(ee OS OURS Fn ER AREY AU Ri ER oe OPN ant Crawford 
Caldwell, James Howard—1948........... 0.00.00 Phenix City 
ee Lewis bh O40. ee ein cee ee Glennville—Eufaula 


Chambers, William H—1860 
Cochran, John—1835 — 


Whe dl St Ore Ziha V9 024 b cleceas 48 5, ese een ee Phenix City—Auburn 
Crenshaw, Anderson—1 820 
tater erie fh Panik }1Vij— 00 Fs toe dion av tic ee Seed a eae Seale 


Denson, Nimrod D.—1879, LaFayette—Opelika (Born in Russell Co.) 
Denson, William H.—1871..Birmingham (Born in Russell County) 


COs AGN MN GOR IAG ie Ome te tires ar er RRP EEee MAPPED ALM tar cms Fo Hurtsboro 
Eiuland, Allen—1852 

Fvans, Aurelius Augustus—1895...............4. Clayton—Seale 
Ferrell, Henry Archer—1911................ Seale—Phenix City 
Ferrell, Archer Bradford—1939............... Seale—Phenix City 
SPRL oe NIMES og oe cys hit Sade aa cadena ele Ore Seale 
WOR a2 va BESS 8 Eg OG Se Seale—Opelika 
Griffin, John R.—1859 

TT LAUCE cdr oe O08, Bi ais. ek aoe Ae lars Phenix City 
PR ETAS RNY ALLELE a ase pisihe tte ete tiie Sues tenes bok gametes eee ead eae ae Girard 
Harris, Walton B.—1847 

ja oo G0 cS Viana, Ge a an er Be CO ag ad Org Oa Phenix City 
DIOR ye OUiis LAVAS: 1 OUU Lt ai aa. wawabu Ais < Wale gore ow Seale 
Heydenfeldt, S.—1841 

Pitcher Walis -Discoe— 192 7)0 5. 2 sc see 2 3 RO ne eg Phenix City 


Hooper, George D. 
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Hooper, G. Wi 1866.02 3 wikis sete evr pas 2 edhe oe Crawford 
Howard: Robert une ior ee ee es Ge Crawford 
Hull, Elias—1858 

Ingersoll, Ernest Linwood—1897..........-..++-005: Phenix City 
Jomer: VW Harold——1914 2. os bie os eo ee Pittsview 
Kallyle Ves 0000 sos ac oa cn a Phenix City—Sylacauga 
Remini nomas VL o07.)./as ecsies weir, wage cre Girard 
SUT TOUSH See Oars ee ge ens ook aot «Coie uae eae eee Phenix City 


Latham, Milton S. 
Lewis, John A.—1854 
Lewis, Ulysses—1875 


McGuire, William C.—1897...... Russell County and Montgomery 
Marchant: Jer —1904) oes See oe oe eens eee Girard 
Martin, Lyman W.--1855). 00. e si wh oy aie oat a ee es Seale 


Martin, William B.—1847 
Mitchell, Julius C. B. 


Mitchell, James B., 1871...... Barbour County and Russell County 
Nisbet. Franklin JAy 0.0025 605-2). terin nec ee Oswitchee 
Nuckolls, Thomas, J—1854..... Macon County and Russell County 
Patterson, Albert Leon—1927.............. Ashland—Phenix City 
Peters, Charles W—1829 

Pollard. J 15:—-1913 0 waa eee Abbeville (Born in Russell County) 
Porter, George Gonls alicia. cn gikGe tick Soles ee Girard 
Randall. ‘Harry’ Edgar—-1934. cnc So i ee ree Phenix City 
ReedsrA lied Poss oon sk, arene cite roe oper tee Crawford 
Reese, Charles S. 

Reads sA lredeBe oe 555 ois 50s) aps aie he 2 eels ope Girard 
Smith, John’ Vie-1891 3...) 0g .4s oe sc Seale 
Smith, Joseph WWailson—1941 . 2... ish eee ia Phenix City 
Smith, Roy Lee—1924... 0.0... eee ee eee Tuscaloosa—Phenix City 
Tate, James M.—1860......... Macon County and Russell County 
Wate, Mary Grawiford——1941) 2 cise le eee Hurtsboro 
Underwood) William Js cek a Crawford 
Weoaddell.B: DeG:—1899 55 5 oh. js oo ee oe Seale 
Waddell, tseorve He oie.) 4a. ee a are Crawford 
Wieerag: Valter Hy <j ecs4)ob a ieee cece ae Crawford 
Wikite: Tolan Mis ecg eg a eae 5 9 a eee oe ee Glennville 
Williams, George 

Walhiams. Wilson! 69 3.4.45.26 We discainie och ae oe ee Crawford 
Wood, Phillip ‘A-—1861% ...\... ..)sw gee 9 = oe ene Crawford 


Yarington PRichara ss ia wows eee Clayton and Russell County 
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RUSSELL COUNTY DELEGATES TO CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1861—R. O. Howard, Benjamin H. Baker 
1865—A. B. Griffin, George D. Hooper 
1867—George Ely, Washington Johnson (colored) 
1875—F. A. Nisbett, Sutton S. Scott 
1901—William H. Banks, Boswell deG. Waddell 


STATE SENATORS 


1834-5—Lawson J. Keener 
1837-8—William Wellborn 
1840-1—Jefferson Buford 
1843-4—Robert S. Hardaway 
1847-8—James Abercrombie 
1851-2—Benjamin H. Baker 
1853-4—Benjamin H. Baker 
1857-8—A. B. Griffin 
1861-2—John A. Lewis 
1865-6—J. W. Castens 

1868 —VW. B. Martin 
1871-2—VV. B. Martin 
1872-3—B. YW. Harris 

ho7o  --b.. VW. Harris 
1874-5—W. B. Harris 
1875-6—W. B. Harris 
1876-7—William H. Chambers 
1878-9—William H. Chambers 
1880-1—J. B. Mitchell 
1882-3—J. B. Mitchell 
1884-5—J. B. Mitchell 
1886-7—J. B. Mitchell 


1888-9—_J. F. Waddell 
1890-1—John T. Harris 
1892-3—W. J. Samford 
1894-5—W. J. Samford 
1896-7—W. J. Boykin 
1898-9—W. J. Boykin 
1899 (Spec.)—W. J. Boykin 
1900-01—G. P. Harrison 
1903—George Paul Harrison 
1907—E. H. Glenn 

1907 (Spec.)—E. H. Glenn 
1909 (Spec.)—E. H. Glenn 
1911—N. P. Renfroe 
1915—W. J. Price 
1919—B. T. Phillips 
1923—D. DeG. Waddell 
1927—Jacob A. Walker 
1931-2—Cecil G. Brown, Sr. 
1935—Isham J. Dorsey 
1939—W. A. Dozier 
1943—S. L. Toomer 
1947—A. L. Patterson 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


1837-8—Nimrod W. Long 
1838-9—James Abercrombie 
1839-40—James Abercrombie 
1840-1—B. S. Mangum 

1841 (called)—B. S. Mangum 
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1841-2—Britain D. Harris 

1842-3—Britain D. Harris 

1843-4—John Segar 

1844-5—William Barnett 

1845-6—William Barnett; Nimrod W. Long 
1847-8—Benjamin H. Parker; J. Wilson 
1849-50—B. H. Baker; James B. Reese 
1851-2—O. B. Walton; S. Bass, Jr. 
1853-4—Hiram Nelms; A. T. Calhoun 
1855-6—W. C. Dawson, Jr.; E. Garlick 
1857-8—S. S. Colbert; Clarke Aldridge 
1859-60—F. G. Jones; E. Calhoun 

1861 (1st called)—F. G. Jones; E. Calhoun 
1861 (2nd called) —W. G. Williams; J. Wilkerson 
1861-2—W. G. Williams; J. Wilkerson 
1862 (called) —W. G. Williams; J. Wilkerson 
1862-3—W. G. Williams; J. Wilkerson 
1863 (called)—D. B. Mitchell; F. A. Nisbet 
1863-4—D. B. Mitchell; F. A. Nisbet 

1864 (called)—D. B. Mitchell; F. A. Nisbet 
1864-5—D. B. Mitchell; F. A. Nisbet 
1865-6—L. F. McCoy; B. G. Owens 
1866-7—L. F. McCoy; B. G. Owens 
1868—J. Tyner 

1869-70—J. Tyner; Horace King 
1870-71—B. M. Henry; Horace King 
1871-72—B. M. Henry; Horace King 
1872-3—G. R. Millen; J. R. Treadwell 
1873—G. R. Millen; J. R. Treadwell 
1874-5—-W. H. Chambers; A. G. Jones 
1875-6—W. H. Chambers; A. G. Jones 
-1876-7—A. S. Glenn; M. J. Jones 
1878-9—L. W. Martin; W. A. McDougald 
1880-1—E. L. Brown; J. M. Wright 
1882-3—G. A. Ferrell; W. H. Broyles 
1884-5—S. S. Scott; N. W. E. Long 
1886-7—N. W. E. Long; J. C. Cheney 
1888-9—John V. Smith; F. L. Nisbet 
1890-1—J. G. Smith; S. S. Scott 

1892-3—J. M. DeLacey; F. L. Nisbet 
1894-5—W. J. Boykin; E. N. Brown 
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1896-7—W. G. McGuire; J. W. Knowles 
1898-9-—_J. F. Tate; W. C. McGuire 

1899 (Spec.)—J. F. Tate; W. C. McGuire 
1900-01—J. E. Henry; J. M. Holt 

4903—Thomas Abner Johnson; Boswell DeGraffenreid Waddall 
1907—Homer R. Dudley; William J. Price 

1907 (Spec.)—Homer R. Dudley; William J. Price 
1909 (Spec.)—Homer R. Dudley; William J. Price. 
1911—T. H. Dennis; B. DeG. Waddell 

1915—T. H. Dennis; G. L. McGough 

1919—C. C. Jordan; B. DeG. Waddell 
1923—Henry Archer Ferrell; C. D. Rutherford 
1927—B. DeG. Waddell; Roy L. Smith 
1931-2Geo. G. Wallace, Sr; Chas. T. Clayton 
1935—T. W. Britton; Thomas Plant Tompkins 
1939—Chas. T. Clayton; Herbert O. Booth 
1943—Ben L. Cole; C. B. Gullatt, Sr. 

1947—Ben L. Cole; J. W. Brassell. 
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Aaron, Peter, 157. 
William, 157, 206. 
See also Aron. 

Abbeville, 372. 

Abbeville County, 332. 

Abbeville District, 219, 311, 338. 

Abercrombie, General, 66. 

mre 108, 157, 

Anderson, 105, 107, 172, 212. 
C., 108. 

Charles, 157. 

games, 157,172, 912. 373. 
Sarah Ann, 221. 

family, 211, 212, 305. 

Abercrombie Cemetery, 19, 20. 

Abercrombie Landing, 19, 21. 

Abercrombie Mill, 211. 

Abercrombie Mound, 212. 

Abraham, Captain, 284. 

Academies, 108-111, 335. 

See also Schools. 

Actors, 126. 

Adair, , 138. 
George, 157. 
John, 157. 

Adams, George, 358. 
Samuel, 157. 
William R., 157. 

Africa, 355. 

Agents, Indian, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53; -5b, 56, 60, 77, 81, 82, 
3.564, 100, 67, 85, 105, 122; 123. 
132, 136, 138, 147, 201, 295, 362. 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 358. 

Agricultural & Mechanical College, 248, 
35%. 

Ahiki, 150. 

Aisne, 365. 

Akin, James, 157. 

““Akowetako”, 4. 

Alabama, vii, ix, xxi-xxii, 3, 5, 18, 19, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 42, 51, 54, 59, 60, 
64, 65, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 90, 93, 
99, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 111, 
$120 115, 1142 116,7119>- 120, 121. 
tee beo ted. to, hoo, 150, 





, 348, 350, 351, 
361, 362, 363, 365, 3607. 
cavalry, 132. 
regiments, 188, 189, 190, 191, 195, 
198, 205, 213, 214, 215, 216, 296, 
229, 232, 267, 268, 270-274, 278. 
representatives, 373-375. 
senators, 373. 
University of, xii, 200, 304, 365. 
Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, 248, 335. 
Alabama Anthropological Society, 3, 19, 
136, 148. 
Alabama Christian Advocate, 225. 
Alabama Conference, 224, 328. 
Alabama Department of Archives & 
History, ix, 3, 67, 90, 91, 147, 205. 
Alabama Department of Highways, 147. 
Alabama Historical Association, 23. 
Alabama Imprints, 181. 
Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
mus 1; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
335, 365. 
Alabama Power Company, xii, 348, 
349, 350. j 
Alabama Railroad Commission, 180, 367. 
Alabama Research Committee, 21. 
Alabama Review, 23. 
Alabama River, 67, 140, 276, 301, 357. 
Alabama Transactions, 120. 
Alachua, 9. 
Alaska, 143. 
Albemarle County, 199. 
Aldridge, Clark, 157, 374. 
Jas. K., 157. 
Mathise, 157. 
Nathan, 157. 
Reubin, 157. 
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Aleutians, 366. 

Alexander, General, 283. 
Adriadne Crowell, 243, 244. 
Arabella, 243. 

Benjamin, 157. 

Mrs. James, 249. 

James Cantey, 249. 

Mrs. Mary Cantey, 61, 249. 

William, 243, 244. 

William Henry, 180. 

family, 192, 242, 243, 248. 
Alford, Mr., 195. 

A fol oak Ogee bey fe 

Allen, Mrs. Amanda, 145. 

Anderson C., 157. 

Corlee, 157. 

James, 109, 157. 

ionn rise. 

Josiah, 157. 

M. M., 191, 272. 

Robert, 143, 144, 145, 157. 
William, 157. 

William M., 157. 

family, 144-145. 

Allston family, 319. 

Alston, Washington, 91, 92. 

Alume, John, 157. 

Amakli, 149. 

America, 17, 25, 28. 

The American Anthropologist, 19. 

American Legion, 347. 

American Revolution, see Revolution. 

American State Papers, 152. 

Americus, 355, 356. 


Americus & Montgomery Railroad, 355. 


Ames, Fisher, 26. 
The Amos Hayes (steamboat), 299. 
Andalusia, 199. 
Anderson, Clifford, 240. 
Mrs. Edward M., 262. 
Emma, 210. 
Frances, 208. 
Frances Ann, 210. 
George, 209. 
George M., 188. 
James, 209. 
Mrs. Mary Miller, 209, 210. 
Ross, 208. 
Thomas, 262. 
Thomas Ross, 208, 209, 210. 
Walter, 209. 
family, 193, 219, 262. 
Anderson (steamboat), 67. 
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Anderson County, 208. 
Andress, Daniel Robbins, 240. 
Andrew Chapell Academy, 110. 
Andrews, Mr., 84. 

George, 362. 

George W., 157. 

Samuel, 157. 

T. P., 48, 49, 50-52, 53. 
Angle, Thomas, 157. 
Annapolis, 365. 

Annuities, to Indians, 101. 
Ansley Park, 198. 
Anthony Chapel, 231. 
Apalachi, 6. 
Apalachicola, 22, 151, 181, 280, 297, 

300, 303. 
Apalachucla, 10, 11. 
Apalachukla, 148. 
Apalachula, 12. 
Apalatchikolis, 151. 
Apalatchukla, 151. 
Apalaxaxtchi, 152. 
Apalaxtchukla, 151. 
Apilaches, 18. 
Appalachicola, 303. 
Appalachicola Indians, 22. 
Appian Way, 104. 
Appleby, Tandy L., 180, 181. 
Appolochee (steamboat), 300. 
Appomattox, 229, 236, 271, 273, 277. 
Arant, James A., 269. 
Archeologists, 21, 22, 203, 204, 212. 
Architects, 203, 206, 362. 
Ardis, Isaac, 157. 

John, 157. 

Argonne, 365. 
Argyle (horse), 57, 58. 
Arington, Drury, 157. 
Arkansas, xxul, 77, 146, 247, 248. 
Arketeahhola, 108. 
Arlington, 355. 
Armstrong, James F., 157. 
Arne, 365. 
Arnold, Allen, 107. 
Aron, Newel, 157. 

Peter, 157. 

Arrant, Reddick, 157 
Arrington, Yong, 157. 
Arrow-heads, 20, 21. 
Arrow Points, 3, 4, 127. 
Arrows, 70, 71, 73, 94. 
Arsenals, 281. 

Artists, 362. 
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Asbury, Bishop, 311. 
Asbury Mission School, 43. 
Ashland, 372. 
Ashley, Robert, 157. 
Simon, 157. 
Askew, James, 157. 
John, 110, 157. 
John H., 371. 
family, 193. 
Atchik’hade, 150. 
Atlanta, 198, 210, 216, 232, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 285. 
battle of, 232. 
The Atlanta (steamboat), 298. 
Atlantic coast, 4, 18, 116, 135. 
Atlantic fleet, 366. 
Atlantic Ocean, 10. 
Atossee, battle of, 76. 
Attu, 366. 
Atwell, Benjamin, 157. 
Auburn, 189, 244, 247, 335, 364, 371. 
Auburn Polytechnic Institute, 199. 
Augusta, 8, 43, 58, 66, 74, 94, 124. 
Augustine, Brother, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257,' 258, 269, 260. 
Austill, Jeremiah S., 117. 
Austin’s Battery, 285. 
Autissees, 18. 
Autossee, battle of, 63. 
Avery family, 193. 


Babb, Mercer, 157. 
Babbill, E. C. C., 157. 
Bacon, John, 157. 
Bagby, A. G., 157. 
PAG 269: 
Bagget, William A., 157. 
Bainbridge, 301, 303, 304, 355. 
Bainbridge, Fort, see Fort Bainbridge. 
Baker, Alpheus, 213, 330, 371. 
B. A., 188. 
B. H., 374. 
Benjamin, 157, 172, 195. 
Benjamin H., 110, 273, 371, 373. 
George F., 335. 
Newton W., 360. 
William, 157. 
William H., 157. 
Baker’s Creek, 272. 
Baldwin, Jesse, 157. 
John C., 157. 
Wie L350: 
Baldwin County, 41, 66, 135, 136, 196. 
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Ballard, Daniel, 157. 
E. M., 157. 
Baluxies, 18. 
Banks, Rev. D. M., 191. 
A ee Ye 
WV Td, oe, 
William H., 373. 
Baptist Churches, 45, 185, 197, 
223, 243. 
Barancas, Fort, 139. 
The Barbara Hunt (steamboat), 
300. 

Barber, S. V., 269. 

Barbor, E. S., 157. 

Barbour, James, 49, 81, 102. 

Barbour County, 102, 111, 173, 

191, 194, 201, 231, 271, 309, 310; 
311, 327, 328, 336, 344, 347, 354, 
ave 

Barcia, 6. 

Bard, John, 157. 

Barker, Tandy, 187. 

William, 157. 

Barnard, Tempoochee, 63. 

Barnett, Albert E., 371. 
Mrs. Ellen Glenn, 325. 
a) tinea fay Ue 
Lendy, 157. 

Lundy, 157. 

Mrs. Patrick Boone, 325. 
William, 157, 195, 374. 
William E., 371. 

family, 337. 

Barrett, Se ip 

Barron, Hyram, 157. 

Bartram, William, x, 7, 8-11, 12, 137, 

150, 151, 192, 290, 343. 

“Bartram Manor”, 353. 

Bas, Samuel, 157. 

Bass, Elizabeth, 171, 173, 203, 229. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, 202. 
Hartwell, xii, 109, 157, 202, 203. 
Mrs. Hartwell, 171, 203, 221. 

John Hamlin, 331. 

Martha, 203. 

S., 374 

Sterling, 157, 185, 202. 

family, xii, 202, 205, 206, 327, 331. 

Basset, Isaac, 269. 

Bates, Jefferson, 191, 272. 

Batesville, 228. 

Baton Rouge, 18. 

Batson, Caroline, 157. 
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299, 
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Battle, Isaac, 157. 
Battle Mountain, 270. 
Bauder, Mary A. (or H.), 157. 
Bay City, The (steamboat), 299. 
Bayard, George D., 238. 
Bayol, Professor, 183. 
Beads (Indian), 20, 21. 
Beall, Colonel, 123, 124. 
Bean’s Station, 271. 
Beasley, Jacob, 158. 
Beaufort, 18. 
Beauregard, General, 354. 
Beckwith, S. G., 158. 
Been, James, 158. 
Levi, 158. 
Belan’s map (1744), 150. 
Belima, William, 158. 
Bell, Isaac, 158. 
Bellamy, Mrs., 62. 
Henry, 195. 
Martha E. Benton Cantey, 61-62. 
R. H., 190, 272. 
Richard H., 371. 
Richard Henry, 61, 62. 
Mrs. Richard Henry, 60, 61. 
W. A., 180, 181. 
William, 158. 
family, 62, 143. 
Bellamy’s battery, 190, 272. 


Belle of the Bend, The (steamboat), 299. 


Belleau Wood, 365. 
Bellevue [Medical College], 198. 
Beluna, William, 158. 
Bennet, E., 158. 
Jeremiah, 158. 
Laney, 158. 
Thomas, 158. 
Bennett, A. B., 158. 
James, 158. 
Benning, General, 360. 
Benning, Fort, see Fort Benning. 
Benton, Abraham, 158. 
Elizabeth Crowell, 63. 
Francis, 158. 
EL clio OF 
Henry, 195. 
Henry T., 180. | 
Henry Tillman, 181, 195, 263. 
James, 63, 143. 
Martha Elizabeth, 60, 249. 
Mary, 195. 
Mary Hunter, 60, 63. 
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Mary Jane, 143. 

$.. G18: 

Samuel Crowell, 60, 63. 

family, 54, 61, 62, 192, 195. 
Benton plantation, 305. 
Berkman, Mr., 209. 
Berry, A. F., 244. 

Bill, 187. 

George O., 241. 

M. W., 241. 

Mrs. Matilda Washington, 173. 

Simon, 302. 

William, 158. 

William T., 269. 

family, 244. 
Bessie Clay, The (steamboat), 299. 
Bibb, John D., 74. 
Bickerstaff, Mrs. Bessie Neill, 212. 

Charles N., 212. 

Daisy, 217. 

Mrs. Emma Boykin, 212. 

Mrs. Emma Howard, 212, 213, 217. 

Mrs. Estelle Dupree, 212. 

Frank J., 212. 

Je Be 275; 

James H., 189. 

James Henry, 212, 213, 217. 

John R., 212. 

Louisiana, 217. 

Mrs. Martha Humber, 212. 

Robert, 212, 213. 

WJ, 181, 189,212) 2132 216. 

Mrs. Willie McCoy, 212. 

family, 142, 193, 211, 212. 
Bickerstaff Brickyard, xii, 212, 242. 
Big Foot, The (steamboat), 298. 
Big Uchee Bridge, 124, 125, 128. 
Big Uchee Creek, 130, 289, 293, 311. 
Big Warrior (chief), 44, 67, 71, 72, 

75, 82, 87, 94, 137, 145, 147. 

Bill Austin (horse), 57. 
Billings, Mrs. Robert Shedden, 332. 
Birch, Gerard, 158. 
Bird, Mrs. Oscar N., 234. 

Oscar Newton, 240. 

William J., 371. 
“Bird’s Nest, The’, 219, 220. 
Birmingham, 199, 255, 335, 339, 346, 

371. 

Bishop, David, 158. 

John, 158. 
Black, , 274. 





Caswell B., 189. 

N. S., 188, 273. 

Black Water Creek, 128. 
Blackman, W. L., 269. 
Blackmon, Durwell, 158. 

James, 158. 

Joel, 158. 

Joseph, 158. 
Blackstock, Joseph, 261. 
Blaine, Captain, 301. 
Blair, G. W., 158. 
Blake, Luther, 158. 
Blakely, 190. 

Blalock, Harden, 158. 
Blassingame, A. A., 187. 

B. F., 158. 

family, 143. 
Blountstown, 301. 

Boid, John, 158. 
Bolazo, 240. 
Bolivia (horse), 57. 
Bolton, John, 158. 


“Bon Acre”, 61-62, 193, 230, 301. 


Bonacre Landing, 150, 305. 
Boniface, Mother, 254. 
Boon, Benjamin, 158. 
Boonsboro, 273. 
Boos-ke-tau, 13. 
Booth, F., 158. 

Herbert O., 375. 
Borom family, 193. 
Boston, 64, 199, 208, 298. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 92. 


Boswell, J., 328. 
Bowen, Emmett, 187. 
Bowles, William Augustus, 33. 
Boy Scouts, 21. 
Boyd, David, 158. 
Elias, 158. 
Robert P., 367. 


Boykin, Mrs. Anna Martin, 220. 


Emma, 212. 
Jarvis G., 220. 
Joel, 187. 
Mrs. Luke, 324. 
Luke H., 181. 
Ba Hi, 272: 
Robert H., 191. 
Sterling, 158. 
W. J., 180, 182, 373, 374. 
William J., 371. 
family, 142, 223. 
Bradley, E., 158. 
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Elizabeth, 158, 245. 

Forbes, 158, 244, 245, 254. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall, 245. 

Mrs. Theresa Clark, 244. 

William Clark, 244, 245, 246. 

Mrs. William Clark, 298. 

family, 145, 193, 256, 258, 260. 
Bragg, General, 214. 

Braxton, 354. 

Branford, James A., 158. 

Brannan, B., 158. 

Brannon, Miss, 262. 

Mr., 54, 139, 140, 145, 146, 148, 195, 
204, 289. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fuller, 204. 
J. W., 158. 
John M., 191, 193, 204, 205, 219, 275. 
Peter A., 91, 92, 96. 
Peter Alexander, ix, 3, 4, 5, 19, 126, 
203, 204. 
Mrs. Stevie Green, 203. 
Thomas G., 203-204. 
family, 205. 
Brassell, J. W., 282, 284, 361, 371, 375. 
Braswell, Andrews, 187. 
George, 188. 
John, 187. 

Braziel, William, 158. 

“Bream of Coweta’, 94. 

Brennan, Mr., 255. 

Brewer, Mr., 282. 

Willis, 237, 270. 

Brickyard, 5, 172, 280, 347. 

Bridges, James, 158. 

Bridges, 100, 104, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 124, 125, 128, 181, 278, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 
290, 305. 

Brigman, Thomas, 158. 

Brinson, C. O., 182. 

Charles C., 234. 
Mrs. Martha Ferrel, 234. 
S. S., 190. 

Brit, Gey (Geo.?), 158. 

British, xxi, 27, 28, 94, 137, 238. 

British army, 5, 76. 

Britt, Solomon, 158. 

Brittain, William, 158. 

Britton, T. W., 375. 

Brock, E. C., 269. 

Broken Arrow, 44, 48, 75, 82, 83, 84, 
86, 94, 95, 96, 105, 137, 150, 201, 
202, 295. 
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Broken Arrow Bend, 125. 
Broken Arrow Creek, 5, 96. 
Broken Arrow Plantation, 201, 202. 
Brooklyn, 254, 255. 
Brooks, Posey B., 158. 

Dr. Robert, 181. 

Dr. Roland, 200. 

Terrell, 158. 
Broughton, E. F., 269. 

J., 269. 

A Fan Pe? 

John, 158. 

W. S., 269. 

Browder, Major, 322. 
Major J. W., 320. 
Brown, Augustus, 158. 

Benjamin, 158. 

Catherine, 198. 

Cecil G., 373. 

Charles, 228. 

| Nad Be take Ff 

E. N., 374. 

Edward, 260. 

Edward N., 198, 199. 

Ephriam, 158. 

Mrs. Frances Long, 198. 

Gatra, 198. 

I. B., 269. 

I. W., 269. 

J..¥., 158: 

Jeptha, 187. 

John, 158. 

Laura N., 198. 

Louise, 319. 

Lucy, 198. 

Margaret, 198. 

O. B., 145, 358. 

Mrs. O. B., 145. 

Orie Anna, 230. 

Re HH. 9158. 

Sackville, 158. 

Samuel, 158. 

Thomas, 109, 158. 

family, 255, 291, 337. 
Brown’s Ferry, 270, 271. 
Brownsville, 345, 346. 
Broyles, W. H., 374. 
Bruner, Joseph, 100. 
Bryan, D. C., 158. 

Henry, 158. 

JL 358! 
Bryant, Alen, 158. 


Almon, 158. 
Margaret, 158. 
Bryant’s Ferry, 125. 
Buckhanon, H. R., 158. 
Buckner, Leonard, 158. 
Buford, General, 278, 284, 285. 
Jefferson, 373. 
Sarah D., 158. 
William L., 158. 
Bugg, J. C., 158. 
Bullard, Henry, 158. 
James M., 158. 
Bullock, Floyd D., 243. 
Mrs. Sarah Nisbet, 243. 
Bullock County, 182, 354. 
Bun, James, 158. 
Burch, A. H., 191, 272. 
Archer Lawson, 240. 
Benjamin F., 180, 240. 
J. Shannon, 361. 
Joel Shannon, 240. 
John S., 180, 189, 216, 269, 273. 
Lawson, 181. 
Mrs. Leigh, 262. 
Mrs. Marianna Ferrell, 234. 
Thomas G., 180. 
Thomas Gerard, 234. 
Thomas H., 371. 
Burdick, Lysander, 158. 
Burdock’s Landing, 302, 305. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, xxii. 
Burgess, Hyram, 158. 
Burial grounds, xi, xii, 20, 21, 41, 96, 
144. 
See also Cemeteries, Graveyards. 
Burk, David, 158. 
Solomon G., 158. 
Burks, Charles M., 234. 
Mrs. Rosa Ferrell Tillman, 234. 
Burns, O., 158. 
Burnside, David, 158. 
Mathew, 158. 
Burnside-Crawford duel, 194. 
Burr, Mrs., 253. 
Aaron, 138. 
family, 255, 260. 
Burr’s Landing, 305. 
Burroughs family, 324. 
Burt, Virginia, 350. 
William W., 158. 
Bush, Monroe A., x, 141, 152, 143, 144, 
206, 222, 295, 263, 290, 291, 292, 
293, 294. 
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Mrs. Monroe A., 263. John, 249, 268. 
R. B., 158. Mrs. Martha Benton, 249, 250, 251, 
family, 290. 952. 
Butler, Lieutenant, 84. Martha E. Benton, 60-61. 
Butler County, 135, 136. Mary, 249. 
Byrd, Asa, 158. Samuel, 252-253. 
Lilla, 198. | Samuel Benton, 249. 
William, 158. Sarah Catherine, 231. 
Mrs. Susanna Richardson, 249. 
“Cabetas”, 6. Winter, 249, 251, 252. 
Cadenhead family, 142. family, 62, 192, 248, 250, 251, 252, 
Cahaba, 102. 293. 
Cahawba, 73. Cantey Rifles, 268, 269. 
Cairo, 300. Caouitas, 5. 
Caldwell, James Howard, 371. Capers, Rev. William, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47. 
Hugh, 187, 190. Capps, D. W., 358. 
Calhoun, A. p ie 374, Caps, John, 158. 
Anna Lewis, 219, 220. Car, David, 158. 
E., 158, 374. Carden, John, 188. 
Euphemia, 207, 220. Matt, 187. 
Ezekiel, 158. Carlisle, E., 158. 
John, 207. Robert, 158. 
John C., 45, 46, 207. Carlisle, 336. 
John L., 158. Carmichael, John, 158. 
John Lewis, 219, 220. Carnes, Robert W., 108. 
John Stakeley, 220. Caro. Comp., 35. 
Mariah, 211. Carolinians, vii. 
Nell, 198. Carpenter, Jesse, 110. 
Samuel, 158. William E., 303. 
family, 208, 220. Carpet-baggers, 177, 180. 
California, 347, 364, 367. Carr, Adne, 243. 
U.S.S. California, 366. Adri, 243. 
Callahan (steamboat), 300. Jane McIntosh Hawkins, 77. 
Camak, Thomas, 232. Paddy, 45, 75, 77, 123, 129, 132, 202, 
Camden, 66, 249, 268. 219, 243, 248. 
Cameron, “Rooster”, 304. Thomas, 45, 67, 108. 
Sam., 303. Carroll, Albert Bartram, 351, 353. 
Samuel, 304. Frank Wilkins, 353. 
Samuel C., 304. Mrs. Lillie Wilkins, 352, 353. 
Camp Benning, 360, Margaret Amelia, 352, 353. 
See also Fort Benning. Mary Tarver, 332. 
Camp Jordan, 129. Susan Virginia, 353. 
Camp Roanoke, 123. Thomas Morris, 353. 
Camp Watts, 191. family, 352, 353. 
Campbell, , 152. Carroll County, 75. 
A. M., 158. Carroll Lumber Company, 352, 353. 
Canada, 359, 366. Carter, John B., 158. 
Canaday, Alx., 158. R., 158. 
Jesse, 158. Tom, 238. 
Canifax, Benja., 158. Cary, A., 158. 


Cantey, Mrs. Emma Richardson, 268. Casey, Mrs., 324. 
James, 61, 62, 186, 187, 248, 249, Cash, Thomas P., 158. 
250, 251, 252, 268, 269, 271. Cass, Lewis, 96, 99, 117. 
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Cassville, 274. 
Castens, J. W., 373. 
Catholic Cenacle, 253, 254, 255-260. 
Cato, Lewis L., 371. 
Lewis Llewellen, 329. 
Mrs. Martha Richardson, 329. 
family, 330. 

Cattenhead, William, 158. 

Cattle, 15, 45, 218, 248, 352, 353, 354, 
357, 358. 

Caughey, John Walton, 24, 25. 

Causeways, 100. 

Cauwaoula, 148. 

“Caveta”, 6. 

Cay, Jesse, 158. 

Cedar Creek, 273. 

Cellers, William, 158. 

Cemeteries, xii, 19, 37, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 185-186, 195, 202, 208, 212, 
226, 243, 244, 261, 334, 337. 

Census, 151. 

of 1840, 157-165. 
of 1880, 204. 

Central High School, 361. 

Central Hotel, 91. 

Central Line, 298. 

Central of Georgia Railway, xiii, 5, 

172, 199, 212, 2414, 350, 351. 

Cerklin, John, 158. 

Chadwick, Edward, 110. 

John, 222, 293. 

Rufus Kemp, 223. 

W. H., 182. 

family, xii, 142, 222, 290. 

Chalcer, William, 158. 

Chamberlin, James, 158. 

Chambers, J., 158. 

James, 158. 

W. H., 374. 

William H., 371, 373. 

family, 62, 193, 305. 
Chambersburg Road, 239. 
Chambliss, George Francis, 240. 

Julian Jebb, 240. 
Chancellorsville, 236, 238, 271, 273. 
Chandler, Henry A., 347. 

Susie, 234. 
“Chantilly”, 270. 
Chapels, 257, 259, 260. 

See also Churches. 
Chapman, Alen, 158. 

Elbert, 158. 

Jesse, 158. 
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Chappell, Andrew, 110. 
Harris, 321, 323. 
Charleston, 25, 26, 34, 35, 64, 66, 94, 
111, 157, 143, 211,:309,<410,0412: 
Chata Uche River, 10. 
Chattahoochee, 304. 
Chattahoochee, The (steamboat), 302. 
Chattahoochee County, 205. 
Chattahoochee Mission, 328. 
Chattahoochee River, xi, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
21, 22, 44, 56, 61, 66, 68, 75, 78, 
82, 94, 95, 100, 102, 105, 111, 112, 
113, 123, 125, 129, 138, 140, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
193, 201, 202, 203, 229, 241, 245, 
246, 278, 280, 282, 290, 291, 292, 
293, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, oligo 
313, 327, 344, 355, 357, 359. 
Chattahoochee Valley, 19, 21, 357. 
Chattanooga, 214. 
Cheatham, IS. 210: 
Cheauhau, 151. 
Chelucintogotuh, 14. 
Cheney, J. C., 374. 
John, 195. 
Cheraw, 66. 
Cherokee Indians, 77, 149. 
Cherubusco, 249. 
Chesapeake Bay, xxil. 
Cheslone, Philip, 158. 
Cheslowe, Phillip, 158. 
Chiaha, 148, 149, 151. 
Chiahudshi, 148. 
Chicago, 254. 
University of, 21, 23. 
Chicamauga, 270, 273, 274. 
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Giles, John, 160. 
Gilliam, Miles, 160. 
Gillinwater, M. H., 269. 
Gilmer, Fort, 271. 
Gilmore, R. G., 358. 
Gipson, Robert, 160. 
William, 160. 
Girard, Stephen, 107. 
Girard107;-1412°115, 7116, 1351; 171s 7, 
181, 185, 190, 191, 193, 224, 225, 
972, 275, 276, 277, 278,.279, 280, 
983, 284, 285, 286, 303, 304, 313, 
345, 347, 348, 360, 361, 371, 372. 
battle of, 205, 275. 
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Girard & Mobile Railroad, 230. 

Girard College, 107. 

Girard Railroad Company, 171. 

Glands, Elen, 160. 

Glenn, A. S., 331, 374. 

Barbara Herndon, 325. 

Mrs. Barbara Herndon, 332, 339. 

Buck, 364. 

Charles, 335, 336. 

tO 5 bre 7h Pies ¥ fo 

E. Herndon, 179, 180, 181, 182, 189. 

Edgar Massillon, 314, 315, 322. 

Ellen, 325. 

Emory Thomas, 335, 336. 

Herndon, 274. 

Rev. James Elizabeth, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 332, 337, 338. 

John Bowles, 335, 336. 

Drie). 

Lucy, ‘320, 323; 324, 325, SZ6;53275 
328, 329. 

M. Allie, 335. 

M. M., 318. 

Massillon M., 338, 339. 

Massillon McKindree, 325, 332-333. 

Sally, 325. 

family;+ xii, 193, 311, 323, 330, 332, 
5353500 

Glenn Chapel, 185. 

Glenn River, 336. 

“Glennville’”’, 312. 

Glennville, xiii, 173, 174, 180, 193, 203, 
210, 227, 231, 268, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 318,319, 
320;..591) G20... 323,5324. 325 320: 
5327, 328, 329.9330.331, 1352-7550. 
334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 344, 
349, 355, 356, 371, 372. 

Glennville Beat, 309, 310. 

Glennville Cemetery, 337. 

Glennville College, 337. 

Glennville Collegiate & Military Insti- 
tute, 321, 322. 

Glennville Collegiate Institute, 319, 321, 
Be PAL 

Glennville Female Academy, 332, 335. 

Glennville Female College, 203, 319, 
ray Res 5 

Glennville Inn, 321. 

Glennville Methodist Church, 314, 315, 
B28 328. 

Glennville Military Institute, 319, 321, 
fe ote 
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Glennville Railroad Company, 313. 
Godfrey, James O., 160. 
Godson, Wells, 160. 
Godwin, John, 107, 112, 160, 172. 
Goings, Berry, 160. 
Golden, Mitchell, 160. 
Good Hope Academy, 223. 
Good Hope Baptist Church, 223. 
Good Hope Male & Female Academy, 
109. 
Goodlet, Hiram, 298-299. 
Goolsbie, M. W., 331. 
Goose Neck Camp Meeting, 311. 
Gooslby, Joseph, 160. 
Gordon, A. M., 273. 
John B., 213, 236. 
Gordy, Abel, 160. 
Gore, J. B., 351. 
John, 228. 
Granberry, Professor, 184. 
Thomas, 160. 
Grange Hall School, 136. 
Grant, General, 277. 
James Benton, 143. 
Porestvi D241 10:; 
Mary Jane Benton, 143. 
Dr. Thomas McDonough, 143. 
family, 143, 290. 
Graves, William, 160. 
Graveyards, 141, 145, 146. 
Gray, Captain, 322. 
Ann, 160. 
Grayham, John, 160. 
Great Britain, 143. 
Great Ogeche, 9. 
Great Tobosochte, 9. 
Green, Mr., 129, 131. 
Alex, 188. 
Ellen V., 320. 
George W., 160. 
Hartwell, 160. 
Hartwell B., 109, 110. 
Henry, 160. 
Peter A., 181. 
R. H., 188. 
Thomas, 160. 
“Green Bottom, The’’, 57. 
Green County, 173. 
Greene, H. B., 194. 
Mrs. Martha Bass, 203. 
Peter Alexander, 203, 204, 205. 
Beawin- 275. 
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Stephen C., 203. 
Stevie, 203. 
Greer, J. B., 260. 
Leonard, 260. 
Grem, Council, 160. 
Griffin, A. B., 373. 
Crawford, 269. 
James, 160. 
John R., 371. 
Richard, 160. 
William, 160. 
Griffith, Capt. A., 191. 
family, 337. 
Grigg, William, 160. 
William Jasper, 110. 
Grimes, Henry H., 160. 
Gristmills, 170, 172, 200, 218, 350. 
Groves, William, 160. 
Guerry, W. C., 182. 
Guillet, Capt. Isadore, 280. 
Gulf, 135, 139. 
See also Mexico, Gulf of. 
Gulf Coast, 18. 
Gulf Electric Company, 349. 
Gulf states, 7. 
Gullatt, Judge, 226. 
C. B., 375 
CaeVe181- 
Claude B., 371. 
Gulledge, Jeremiah, 160. 
Gum Pond, xii. 
Gunboats, 281. 
G. Gunby Jordan, The (steamboat), 298. 
Guns, 14, 80, 237, 238, 239, 271, 272, 
281, 283, 284. 
Guy, Thomas, 160. 


Habersham, John, 32. 
Hackly, H. (or A.?), 160. 
Haddock, Noah, 160. 

family, 228. 
Hails, Frances M., ix. 
Haiti, 366. 
Half-way Point, 228. 
Halifax County, 42, 61, 143, 243. 
Hall, Mr., 224. 

Boling, 74. 

H., 160. 

Harry T., 298. 

Henry, 160. 

James, 93. 

Jesse, 160. 
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S., 160. 

Sampson, 160. 

Sarah M., 245. 

Toliver, 160. 

William, 160. 
Halliday, A. H., 331. 
Halsey, Gideon, 160. 
Hambly, William, 90. 
Hamil, H. W., 160. 
Hamilton, Peter, 140. 
Hamley (Indian), 68, 74. 
Hammock, H., 160. 

W., 160. 
“Hammocks”, 356. 
Hammond, Mr., 57, 58. 
Hammons, M. C., 182. 
Hamner, H. B., viii, 361, 367. 

Mrs. H. B., 367. 
Hampton, Wade, 57, 190. 
Hancock County, 211. 
Haney, Calvin, 160. 

Hiram, 107, 160. 

John, 160. 
Hankins, Mrs., 180. 
Hanover Junction, 271. 
Hardaway, Captain, 237, 238, 239. 

Lieutenant, 236. 

B. H., 229. 

R. A., 188. 

Robert, 160. 

Robert A., 229, 230, 236, 237, 238, 

a7 oe. 

Robert S., 110, 172, 373. 

Samuel, 130. 

William B., 237. 

family, 229-230. 
Hardaway, 355. 
Hardaway’s Battery, 271. 
Hardin, John, 160. 
Hardwick, Charles A., 160. 
Hardy, Henry, 160. 
Hargrove, William D., 160. 
Haris, B. D., 160. 

Francis, 160. 

Joseph, 160. 

Tardnus, 160. 

W. B., 160. 
Harison, Eaton, 160. 

Levi, 160. 
Harper’s Ferry, 270. 
Harrel, H. W., 160. 
Harrell, Isaac, 160. 
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Harris, Mr., 172. 

Bt VWsstoroe 

Britain, 374. 

Burrell, 324. 

Henry L., 160. 

A Bo 1 

John H., 160. 

John + T., "373. 

Ptolomey, 107. 

Simeon, 107. 

W. B., 373. 

Walter B., 172, 371. 

Walton B., 371. 

Harris County, 112, 205, 247. 
Harrison, G. P., 373. 

George P., 216. 

George Paul, 373. 

Jack, 188. 

Harrison, Fort, 271. 
Hartung, Elizabeth Ellen, 234. 
Harvey, Michael, 109. 
Robert, 190, 272. 
Harvy, Thomas, 160. 
Wiley, 160. 
Harwell, Drury, 160. 
Hasis, Amos, 160. 
Haskins, John M., 160. 
Hatchechubbee, 174, 189, 228, 349, 354. 
Hatchechubbee Creek, 127, 131, 148, 
311, 357. 
Hatcher, Ben, 230. 
Hatcher’s Bend, 150. 
Hatchichapa, 148. 
Hathcox, Isaac, 160. 
Hawes, Dr. Charles H., 92. 
Hawkins, Colonel, 153. 
Mr., 19, 289. 
Benjamin, 14, 15, 30, 31, 33, 34, 41, 
77, 90, 95, 149, 151, 152, 212, 344. 

Jane McIntosh Mitchell, 77, 82-83. 

Philemon, 41. 

Reuben, 110. 

Samuel, 77, 78, 82, 160. 
Hawkins, Fort, 14, 41. 
Hawks, Lewis, 160. 

Haws, Bennett, 160. 
Hays, George A., 371. 

James, 160. 

John G., 160. 

Hayward, Martin H., 160. 
Hazel Grove, 238. 

Hazel River, 270. 

Heard family, 193, 228, 290. 


Hearn, Elijah, 160. 
Heath, Britten, 160. 
Hedge, Joshua, 160. 
Heidelberg, 222. 
Henderson, David, 160. 
Richard, 160. 
William, 160. 
Henrico Poorhouse, 271. 
Henry, B. M., 180, 374. 
Mrs. Catherine Ivy, 333. 
A ag Co Y fo 8 
James, 212. 
Dr. John Benson, 333. 
John Evans, 180, 235, 371. 
W. J., 190. 
family, 193, 334. 
Henry County, 111, 271. 
Hepburn, Burton, 113. 
Herald and Times, 182. 
Herin, Warren, 160. 
Herndon, Barbara Wesley, 332. 
Sally, 332. 
Stephen, 332. 


Heurer, Mrs. Bessie Ingram, 221. 


Heydenfeldt, S., 371. 
Simon, 195. 

Hiagee Creek, 148. 

Hiagi, 148. 

Hichetas, 18. 

Hickey, Ezekiel, 160. 
Gorden, 160. 
William, 160. 

“Hickory Hill’, 290. 

Hicks, J. B., 345, 361. 
Julius Biscoe, 371. 
Thomas, 160. 

High Log, 148. 

High Point, 273. 

Fall DH. 236, 237, 
Hardy, 160. 

Harvey, 236, 237, 238. 
W. C., 84. 
William, 160. 

Hilow Creek, 292. 

Hindman, General, 215. 

Hines, John, 160. 

Hinson, Martin F., 160. 
WV cds 100. 

Hiram, 222, 261. 

Hirsch family, 261. 

Hirsch Plantation, 127. 

Hirsch Bros., 181. 
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History of Alabama, xxii, 75-76, 78, 
135. 
History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, 93. 
History of the Methodist Church in 
Alabama, 310. 
History of Russell County, 276. 
Hitchcock, Isah., 160. 
Hitchetee Indians, 125. 
Hitchitee, 142, 146, 2292. 
Hitchitee Bridge, 146, 290. 
Hitchiti, 148, 149, 150, 151. 
Hitchiti Bridge, 146. 
Hitchiti Creek, 150. 
Hitchiti Indians, xxii, 152. 
Hitchitudshi, 150. 
Hitchity, 124. 
Hobbs, W. L., 181. 
Hodges, Matthew, 160. 
Hog Island, 174. 
Hohtago, 150. 
Holiday, Thomas D., 160. 
Holland, Mrs. Columbus Hammond, 
263. 
David, 160. 
J. T., 190, 272. 
James, 160. 
Mrs. Lummie, 263. 
Mary, 175. 
Mrs. Mary Strong, 263. 
Rufus H., 181. 
Rufus N., 263. 
Samuel, 160. 
William, 160. 
William Henry, 177, 178, 179, 181, 
262, 263. 
Holland’s Hill, 219. 
Hollenbeck, Garrett, 108. 
Holloway, James W., 160. 
Hollowing King, 35. 
Holoman, William, 160. 
Holt. J 2, 375. 
Laura F., 198. 
Mrs. Laura Long, 198. 
Mary R., 198. 
Nathaniel J., 198. 
Dr. 8; A;,9198; 
Sophia Augusta, 198. 
Holy Trinity, 245, 246, 253, 254, 255, 
257, 260. 
Hood, General, 270. 
Alex., 160. 
Hooks, Hugh, 187. 
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Hooper, G. W., 372. 
George D., 371, 373. 
George W., 188, 273. 
Hooseche, 151. 
Hootin, William, 160. 
Hopkins, Bedford, 160. 
Ho-po-eth-le-yo-ho-lo, 75, 78, 82, 84. 
Horn, Abner, 160. 
Horse races, 57, 58, 59, 60, 201. 
Horses, 6, 8, 10, 11, 17, 26, 35, 36, 56, 
57,58; 59) 60,771, 73.78, 114115; 
118, 128, 129, 130, 131, 137, 146, 
149, 197, 199, 201, 220, 236, 250, 
258, 313, 324, 327, 329, 330. 
Horseshoe Bend, 76, 78, 194. 
Horton, John F., 160. 
Hosapoligee, 289. 
Hosis, Amos, 160. 
Hotali-huyana, 149. 
Hotels, 180. 
Hothtetoga, 150. 
Houston County, 231, 233. 
Howard, Mrs. Anne Lindsay, 242. 
Annette, 184, 204. 
Augustus, 242. 
Charles Augustus, xii, 62, 242, 243. 
Mrs. Charles Augustus, xii, 53, 62, 
243. 
Charles Cooper, 242. 
Eliza Tabitha, 221. 
Emma Lindsay, 212, 213, 217. 
Mrs. Euphemia Calhoun, 207, 208, 
220. 
Mrs. Fannie, 262. 
Mrs. Frances Anderson, 208, 210. 
Mrs. Frances B., 242. 
James Patrick, 207. 
John, 160. 
Louisa, 208. 
Mary, 207. 
Mary Ella, 210. 
Mrs. Mary Nisbet, 242, 243. 
Nancy, 231. 
ReO.- 373, 
Ralph, 160. 
Ralph Owens, 206, 207, 208, 210. 
Mrs. Ralph Owens, 220. 
Robert N., 372. 
Robert Newton, 207-208. 
Simeon, 160. 
Thomas Anderson, 210. 
Thomas Benjamin, 210. 
Thomas Bevy, 208. 
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William, 160. 
William H., 181. 
William Jaspar, 207, 208. 
family, xii, 193, 208, 219. 
Howard Cemetery, 220. 
Howard’s Landing, 305. 
Hudgill, Randolph, 160. 
Hudson, Granberry, 160. 
Sarah, 160. 
Hudson Bay Company, 294. 
Huff, Sterling, 160. 
Huger, Frank, 238. 
Huguenots, 45, 201. 
Hulitaiga, 150. 
Hull, Elias, 372. 
Hull, Fort, 102, 136. 
Humber, Martha, 212. 





Humphries, aoe 
Colonel, 31. 
S., 160. 

Hunt, Daniel, 160. 
Henry, 160. 


Hunter, C. T., xiii. 
Carolina R., 320. 
James W., 160. 
Mary, 60, 63. 
Hurn, William, 160. 
Hurst, Billington, 160. 
William W., 160. 
Hurt, Charles H., 197. 
Early, 201. 
Emma, 197. 
Fanny, 197. 
Fletcher E., 197. 
George, 197. 
Henry, 160, 197. 
James W., 197. 
Joel, 109, 160, 197, 198, 350. 
Louise, 197. 
Mrs. Lucy A. Long, 197. 
Nimrod N., 197. 
Sarah F., 197. 
W. B., 188. 
WaM., 357. 
Dr. Wesley R., xiii, 21, 22. 
William, 160. 
William B., 236, 237, 272. 
family, 193, 290, 337. 
Hurt Building, 198. 
Hurt’s Bridge, 278, 290. 
Hurtsboro, xii, 128, 181, 198, 201, 227, 
228, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 353, 
354, 355, 356, 360, 361, 371, 372. 


Hurtsboro Press, 182. 


Hurtsboro Tribune, The, 350. 


Hurtsborough, 350. 


Hurtville, 193, 228, 350. 


Hutchinson, T. B., 160. 
Hutson, Steven, 160. 

Hutton, James, 79. 
Hyperion (steamboat), 124. 


“Thagee”, xii, 150, 174, 193, 206-208, 


220. 
Thagi, 148. 


Ilges, Anne Lucinda, 230. 


INDEX 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles R., 262. 
Charles Richard, 230. 

Mrs. Thenie Gates, 230. 
family, 262. 


Indian Census, 99. 
Indian fields, 9. 


Indian Springs, 47, 75, 81, 87, 90. 


Indian sites, 148. 
Indian Tribes, 149. 
Indiana, 4, 299-300. 


Indians, vii, ix, x, xii, xill, xxi, xxii, 3, 

W520. 725, 95 11, 19, 132140015, 

$6617. 18,19.) 20. 21.827 23 534, 

Bet Lek) COE, 1a, oO Oe a0, 

34, 35, 36, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 

47, 48, 49, 51, 53, 55, 60, 63, 67, 

OG SOnig Us of 10RD, 155 07 455 £5,176, 

7/.176-0 79: 30) 81.82, 83,984, 85, 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 95, 99, 

1081) Lio 15. 

190, 121, 122, 

197.7 128, 

138, 139, 

152 e103; 

196, 197, 201, 202, 
903, 207, 211, 212, 217, 222, 228, 
2299, 248, 251, 289, 294, 295, 296, 
6115312. (314, 328, 334, 336;.337, 
343, 344, 364. 

agents for, 14, 15, 16, 41, 42, 43, 48, 
49. 50, 51, 52, 53,54, 56, 60; 77, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 105, 136, 
138, 147, 201, 295, 362. 

dances of, 7, 13-14, 67. 

games of, 69, 70. 

guides, 6. 

houses of, 11, 12-13, 15, 69, 70, 71, 
72151, 

interpreters, 73, 75, 79, 86, 87, 100, 
243. 
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laws, 15-16. 

massacres, 128. 

mounds, xiii, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 148, 
169, 212. 

pipes, 7, 20, 84. 

relics, 128, 204. 

schools, 45, 46, 69. 

tools, 20, 21. 

towns, 11, 12-13, 15, 148-153. 

traders, 6, 8, 11, 12, 26, 35, 151, 152. 

trails, 123, 135, 140, 169. 

treaties, 19, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 42, 75, 
76, 81, 85, 90, 95, 99, 135, 152, 
1655513; 

wars with, xii, xxi, 76, 77, 120, 121- 
152.152: 

weapons of, 20, 21. 


Indians of the Southeastern U. S., xxii. 
Indians Once Passed this Way, 227. 
Inez, 219. 

Influenza epidemic, 253. 

Ingersoll, Dr., 112, 278. 


Ernest Linwood, 372. 
Dr. S. M., 111, 160. 
Samuel G., 171, 172. 


Ingersoll Hill, 347. 
Ingram, B., 160. 


Burwell, 160. 

Oe ba eZ: 
Elijah, 160. 
George, 107. 
Lemuel, 110, 160. 
Moody, 161. 
family, 193, 290. 


Inman Park, 198. 
Inns, xi, 69, 71, 138, 309, 330, 355. 


See also Hotels, Taverns. 


Interesting Points in Alabama, 169. 
Tola, 304. 

Iowa Cavalry, 283, 284. 
Ireland, 41. 

Irish, 73;. 233; 301: 

Iron works, 280, 281, 286. 
Iroquois, 17. 

Irwinton, 124, 328. 

Italy, 240. 

Iverson, Benjamin V., 108. 
Ivey, Mrs. Alsey, 224. 


Barna, 224, 227, 334. 
family, 334. 


Ivy, B., 161. 


Benjamin, 161. 
Catherine Matildy, 333. 
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Iwo Jima, 367. 


J. F. C. Griggan (steamboat), 300. 
J. W. Hires (steamboat), 300. 
Jackson, General, 19. 
Andrew, x, 57, 76, 77, 78, 85, 99, 
104, 119, 120, 194. 
Burwell, 161. 
Caril, 161. 
Catherine L., 197. 
Emma B., 197. 
Henrietta, 217. 
James J., 197. 
James, R., 161. 
John Andrew, 188, 272. 
Mrs. Margaret Long, 197. 
Mary F., 197. 
Stonewall, 236, 268. 
Aa ene 
W., 161. 
Jackson, 273. 
Jackson, Fort, 76, 85. 
Jackson (ram), 281. 
Jacksonville, 231. 
Jails, 105-106, 184. 
Janie Ren, The (steamboat), 299. 
Jefferson, Dr., 181. 
Thomas, 65. 
Jefferson County, 233. 
Jefferson Medical College, 143, 200. 
Jeffersonville, 299, 300. 
Jelks, Robert, 110, 161, 223. 
William D., 161. 
Jenkins, Mr., 330. 
Genie, 217. 
Jennings, Major, 219. 
Ben, 181. 
Ben Glenn, 175, 181. 
Mrs. Ben Glenn, 175. 
Carrie B., 175, 229. 
Mrs. Mary Holland, 175, 367. 
Thomas B., 175. 
Jeorg, Mrs. Helen, 220. 
Robert, 220. 
Jernigan, Henry, 260. 
family, 193. 
Jernigan, 188, 219, 260, 261, 319, 320, 
347. 
Jerrell, Joshua, 161. 
Jessup, General, 129, 131, 152. 
Jesuits, 44. 
Jett, Mordica, 161. 
Jim Henry (chief), 131. 
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Jockies, 58, 59. 
John, Joseph, 161. 
Obediah, 161. 
Riley, 161. 
Robert, 161. 
Stephen, 161. 
Thomas, 161. 
Zacha, 161. 
John Bascomb (horse), 57, 58, 59. 
John W. Calahan (steamboat), 302, 
303, 304. 
Johns, Calvin, 188. 
Jese B., 161. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 64. 
Johnson, Charles, 161. 
David, 161. 
Enoch, 161. 
Grady, 182. 
Isaac, 161. 
J. 161, 
James, 161. 
Lis yiti: 
Margaret, 197. 
Thomas Abner, 375. 
W. R., 57, 58. 
Washington, 373. 
William, 189, 273. 
Johnston, General, 274. 
Mr., 56. 
Albert Sidney, 214. 
Dew... 331: 
James, 74. 
Joseph E., 269. 
W. L., 331. 
family, 228. 
Joiner, W. Harold, 372. 
Jones, A. G., 374. 
Erastus W., 110, 161. 
Evans, 280. 
F. G., 374. 
Frank, 187. 
Hilary, 238. 
S20 5 Us 
M. J., 374. 
Samuel, 161. 
Seaborn, 111. 
W. A., 269. 
WY. B.5 268; 
Wiley, 187, 189. 
William, 161. 
Jonesboro, 274. 
Jordan, Irby, 161. 
Jacob, 161. 


INDEX 


John, 161. 
John B., 273. 
family, 337. 
Joyce, William, 161. 
Joyner, Benajah, 161. 
Judge, Rev. Thomas Augustine, 254, 
255, 256, 257, 259, 260. 
Judges, 180-181. 
Julia St. Clair, The (steamboat), 298. 
Jupiter, 2292. 


Kaolin, 241. 
Kashita, 22. 
Kawita, 4, 24, 148, 150, 153, 289. 
Keener, Mr., 325. 
Mrs., 325. 
Lawson J., 373. 
Kellum, Baxter, 161. 
Kelly, J. W., 372. 
John, 161. 
family, 290. 
Kelly Lake, 293. 
Kemp, C. B., 304. 
Henry, 161. 
Thomas, 172. 
Thomas M., 372. 
Kenaday, John, 161. 
Samuel, 161. 
“Kenmore”, 221. 
Kennard, Moody, 82. 
Kennedy, James P., 181. 
Kennesa, 274. 
Kenneymore, Michael, 161. 
Kennon, H. J., 161. 
Warner P., 161. 
William W., 161. 
Kent, Elijah, 161. 
Kentucky, xxii, 175, 214, 270, 272, 333. 
Kerbo, Joseph, 161. 
Kerbs, Joseph, 161. 
Kershaw District, 61. 
Key, Camilla, 227. 
Mrs. Carolina Daniel, 227. 
Francis Scott, x, 119, 120. 
Georgia, 227. 
Henry, 227. 
Judge Henry, 227. 
John, 227. 
Mrs. Judith George, 227. 
Mary, 227. 
Naomi, 227. 
Mrs. Phoebe Talbot, 227. 
Rebecca, 227. 
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Sarah, 227. 

Mrs. Sarah Collins, 227. 

Virginia, 227. 

family, 227. 

Kibber, Willis, 161. 
Kilby, 355. 

Kilometer, 365. 
Kimbrough, E. A., 180. 

35:8, 2372, 

Kinard’s Ferry, 111. 
Kinard’s Trail, 7. 
Kinchafoonee Creek, 150. 
Kindred, Alexander, 109, 161. 

Henry, 161. 

John C., 161. 

PoE 161. 

family, 225. 

King, Amos, 161. 

Collins, 161. 

GeG 161, 

Haris, 161. 

Horace, 107, 181, 374. 

Michael, 161. 

Rufus, 65. 

William Rufus, 118. 
Kingsbury, Mr., 130, 131. 
Kirkpatrick, James, 107. 
Kiska, 366. 

Kite, E. S., 358. 

Elizabeth, 161. 

Kivlin, James, 91, 126. 
Kline, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitaker, 243. 

William, 243. 

Knight, Bird, 161. 
Knowles, J. W., 375. 
Knowles’ Hall, 224. 
Knowls, Parker C., 161. 
Knox, General, 36, 37. 

Frank, 367. 

Knoxville, 214, 270. 
Konoyarhikar, 108. 
Koteskelejau, 14. 
Kunz, Dr., 92. 
Kunze, Louis, 144. 


Lacey, J. Franklin, 188. 

Lacy, Benjamin, 161. 

Lady Nashville (horse), 57. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, xiii, 55, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
95, 138, 145, 192, 297. 

visit of, 64-74: 
Lafayette in America, 64, 67, 68. 
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La Grange, 233. 

La Jolla, 364, 367. 

Lake Leonoro, 218. 

“Lake-Side”, 218. 

Lamar, Col. C. A. L., 280. 
Mirebeau N., 323. 
Sarah C., 319. 

Lamb family, 291. 

Lancaster, 175. 

Land Companies, 37. 

Landingham, E. V., 194. 

Lane, Elizabeth A., 242. 
Emma Dunaway, 230. 

Laney, Daniel D., 161. 
Noah, 161. 

William, 161. 
Langdon, Phoebe, 226. 
Langley, W. O., 112. 
Langres, 365. 

La Pena, 365. 

Lapham, Captain, 299. 
Frank G., 298. 
George, 298, 304. 

W. W., 299. 

family, 300. 

Lasor, Richard, 161. 

Latham, Mr., 195. 
Milton S., 372. 

Latimer, Matilda, 173. 

Lato, 222, 358. 

Lauderdale County, 319. 

Lausenet, James, 161. 

Law, General, 270. 

Lawrence, Jack, 181. 
Labon B., 161. 
S./161; 

Lawson, Harriet Thompson, 233. 
Hugh, 233. 

Lawther, Capt. A. A., 188. 

Lawyers, 371-372. 

Ledbetter, E., 161. 

Lee, Mr., 172. 

Robert E., 103, 236, 237, 239, 277. 


Lee County, 103, 219, 289, 290, 310, 344. 


Lee’s Lieutenants, 237, 238. 

Legare, Jeremiah, 161. 

Leggett, Joshua, 161. 

LeGrange Female College, 210. 

- Leman, Lt. John, 6. 

Leopard, John, 161. 

Leslie family, 228. 

Lester, William A., 218. 
family, 219. 
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Leston, James, 161. 
Lesuer, Samuel, 161. 
Letcher, Marion, 204. 
Levasseur, Monsieur, xiii. 
M. Auguste, 67, 68. 
Leverett, Robert, 161. 
W., 161. 
Lewis, Captain, 72, 73, 139, 283. 
Mrs.; 291. 229: 
C. L., 190. 
Dixon H., 119. 
Felix, 226. 
Fielding, 221. 
Isum, 161. 
Jacob, 225. 
James Cook, 226. 
John, 226. 
John ‘A., 195, 372, 373. 
John Abercrombie, 221. 
John L., 188. 
John S., 179. 
Kendall, 49, 67, 136, 137, 145, 146, 
147. 
General Lafayette, 145, 146. 
Lucien J., 221. 
Lucien John, 176. 
Mrs. Lucien John, 176. 
Margaret, 227. 
Nolan, 146. 
Nolin R., 161. 
PASS IG. 
Pearce Aubrey, 225, 226, 227. 
Pearce L., 161. 
Pearce Lovick, 226. 
Mrs. Phoebe Langdon, 226. 
Ree (?), 161. 
Sarah, 146. 
Mrs. Sarah Abercrombie, 221. 
Mrs. Tommie Perry, 221. 
Ulysses, 108, 161, 220, 221, 372. 
Ulysses S., 176, 179, 203. 
family, 221. 
Lewis’ Tavern, 49, 67, 136, 137, 145, 
146, 147. 
Lexington, 333. 
Library of Congress, 206. 
Lightfoot, James N., 273. 
Li-i-Katska, 94, 95. 
Lincoln, Mr., 234. 
Lincoln, 247. 
Lind, Capt. A. A., 303. 
Lindsay, Anne, 242. 
Richard E., 180. 
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Line Creek, 49, 67, 72, 73, 115, 136. 

Lipford, Omie, 360. 

Lipsey, R., 161. 

Lister, L. D., 161. 

Little Creek, 153. 

Little Gil (jockey), 58, 59, 

Little Hitchiti, 150. 

Little Prince (chief), 44, 45, 46, 75, 82, 
84, 85, 87, 89, 94, 95, 96, 105, 136, 
137, 202. 

Little Tobosochte, 9. 

Little Uchee Bridge, 125. 

Little Uchee Creek, 19, 153, 289, 357. 

Little Warrior (chief), 76, 95. 

Lively, 346. 

Livingston, Lewis, 161. 

Loachapoka, 189. 

Lock, Willis, 161. 

Lockhart, David, 161. 

Joel L., 161. 

Loflin, 261. 

Logan, William, 161. 
family, 193. 

Lonahholka, 108. 

London, 309. 

Long, Acquilla, 198. 
Araminta (Minnie), 201. 
Araminta L., 197, 198. 
Birdie, 198. 

Blanche, 198. 

Catherine, 198. 

Mrs. Catherine, 224. 
Mrs. Catherine Davis, 196. 
Catherine Louise, 197. 
Catherine S., 197. 

Daisy B., 198. 

Davis E., 197. 

Edgar Thomas, 197. 
Mrs. Eliz. Nucholls, 197. 
Ethel, 198. 

Evans, 196. 

Frances, 197. 

Frances Elizabeth, 198. 
Frank, 198. 

Fred B., 198. 

Frederick F., 198. 
George, 198. 

George L., 198. 

George Washington, 197. 
Gertha, 197. 

Grigsby T., 198. 

Irma, 198. 

Jackson Edward, 197. 
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James W., 198. 
Jessie L., 197. 
John, 360. 
Josephine, 198. 
Mrs. Josephine Walker, 198. 
Julian B., 198. 
Laura L., 198. 
Laura N., 198. 
Mrs. Lilla Byrd, 198. 
Lucy A., 197. 
Lunsford, 196. 
Lunsford L., 197. 
McKenzie H., 198. 
Dr. M. L., 228. 
Malachi, 196. 
Malachi Lunsford, 197, 198, 201. 
Margaret A., 197. 
Mrs. Margaret Johnson, 197. 
Mrs. Martha Gamble, 197. 
Mary A., 197. 
Mrs. Mary Epperson, 196. 
Minnie, 197, 198, 201. 
We Wa51115° 1615 
N. W. E., 228, 374. 
Mrs. Nell Calhoun, 198. 
Nimrod, 172, 198, 199. 
Nimrod Lunsford, 197. 
Nimrod W., 109, 193, 196, 197, 224, 
228, 373, 374. 
Nimrod Washington L., 198. 
Nimrod William Ezekiel, 197. 
Quenell, 197. 
Scot J., 197. 
Mrs. Sophia Dickinson, 197, 198. 
Talullah Catherine, 197. ° 
Thomas N., 197. 
William, 161. 
family, 193. 
Long Island, 57, 58. 
Longstreet, General, 237, 270. 
Lookout Valley, 270. 
Loring’s Division, 190. 
Los Angeles, 347. 
Lost Mountain, 274. 
Lotteries, 90. 
Lotus, The (steamboat), 299. 
Louisiana, xxii, 28, 311. 
Louisville, 233. 
Louther, Capt. A. A., 188. 
Love, Andrew, 161. 
Nthnl., 161. 
Lovejoy Station, 274. 
Lovett, Alx., 161. 
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Lowe, James P., 161. 
Robert, 161. 
William, 161. 
Lowell, The (steamboat), 298. 
Lower Coweta, 305. 
Lowery, Mrs. John, 350. 
Mrs. Virginia Burt, 350. 
Lowndes, 111, 273. 
Lowndes County, 135. 
Lowry, Samuel T., 161. 
Lowther, A. A., 271. 
Loyalists, 26. 
Loyd, Gray, 161. 
Lucas, Mrs., 115. 
Walter B., 67, 115, 116, 136. 
William D., 112, 161. 
Lucas’ Tavern, 115, 136. 
Luckett, John Rogers Nelson, 139. 
Lumpkin, Dickson, 161. 
Edmund, 161. 
Mrs. Kate Richardson, 329. 
Lumpkin, 355. 
Luther, William, 172. 
Lynch, Thomas, 161. 
Lynchburg, 236. 


M. W. Kelly (steamboat), 299, 302. 


McAfee, Mary Virginia, 248. 
Macartan (Indian trader), 152. 
McArthur, Gen. Douglas, 220. 
McCain, Hugh, 162. 
McCann, Dr., 263. 
Beryl, 263. 
Mrs. Mary Benton, 195, 263. 
Dr He bee. ee: 


Dr. Richard Bennett, 195, 263, 367. 


Mrs. Richard Bennett, 263. 
McCarth, W. A., 333. 
McCartney, John B., xii. 
McCay, E., 162. 

McCinox, John L., 162. 
McClane, Hugh, 162. 

McClellan, General, 237, 270. 
McClenden, William V. W., 162. 
McClendon, Dennis, 162. 
McConnely, William B., 162. 


McCorvey, Thomas Chalmers, 120. 


McCoy, Edmund, 110. 

L. F., 374. 

Willie, 212. 
McCrackin, Robert, 162. 
McCrary, Jonethan, 162. 
McCucking, Mark, 162. 


McCuller, Mrs. Emma Owens, 231. 
McDaniel, J. F., 162. 
McDonald, Miss, 332. 
Gol. bre: 
McDonnell, Bishop, 254. 
McDoogeld, Duncan, 162. 
McDougald, Col. Daniel, 112, 113. 
W. A., 374. 
McDowell, Mattie May, 230. 
McDuffe, Duncan, 162. 
McDuffie, John, 162. 
Mace, Exekiel, 161. 
McGee, Thomas J., 162. 
William, 162. 
McGehee, Capt. C. C., 278. 
Isaac, 162. 


McGillivray, Alexander, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
98, 99, 30, 31, 32; 33,, 34, 35, 36, 


ey ates 

Rev. Farquhar, 26. 

Jeannet, 26. 

Lachlan, 25, 26. 

Sophia, 26. 

Wilham, 90. 
McGillivray of the Creeks, 25. 
McGlasson, Captain, 283. 
McGough, Mr. 323. 

Gaia oro: 

John, 334. 

family, 324, 335. 


McGuire, W. C., 375. 


We G.; 37S: 
William C., 372. 
family, 228. 


McIntosh, Major, 239. 
Chilly, 66, 67, 74, 77, 79, 80, 82, 


83, 90, 91. 
David, 236, 238. 
Hetty, 77. 
Hogey, 82. 
James S., 118. 
Jane, 77. 
Lachlan, 37. 
Lewis, 77. 
Lucy, 77. 
Peggy, 77, 80, 81, 82. 
Samuel, 45. 
Susannah, 77, 80, 81-82. 


William, 18, 24, 44, 47, 48, 49, 75, 


76, 77, 87, (91,945° 9674135. 


death of, 75, 78-80, 81-82, 83, 84, 88. 


house of, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83. 
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portrait of, 90, 91, 92, 93. 

family, 83. 

MclIntosh’s Battalion, 236, 237. 
MclIntosh’s Ferry, 83-84, 86. 
McIntyre, John, 260. 

McKay, Hugh, 162. 

McKinney, 162. 

Thomas, 162. 

McKeen, William P., 162. 
McKeldon family, 193. 
McKenney, Thomas L., 93. 
Mackey, S., 161. 

Wiley, 161. 

McKinnon family, 152. 
Mac-Kintosh, 69, 70, 72. 

Chillie, 74. 

See also McIntosh. 
McKissack, Susannah, 162. 
McKissick family, 197. 
McKissick’s Hill, 141. 
McLendon family, 261. 
McLeod, Mrs. Grace Martin, 220. 

J. M., 228. 

Wesley Solomon, 220. 
McMichael, Lemuel, 162. 
McMillan’s Landing, 305. 
McNeely, Captain, 321, 355. 

Mrs. Sallie Tyson, 321. 
McNeice Mountain, 327. 
Macon, Nathaniel, 102. 
Macon, 66, 68, 112, 188, 189, 190, 272, 

276, 285. 
Macon County, 102, 111, 135, 136, 140, 
189, 190, 271, 319, 354, 372. 
Macon Messenger, 124, 125. 
McQueen, James, 17, 35. 
McTyeire, Cornelia Elizabeth Houser, 
367. 
John, 109. 
McTyre, John, 162. 
Madden, Abraham, 161. 
Hasting, 161. 
Magourt, James, 161. 
Maid, Tihe (steamboat), 299. 
Mail Stages, 114, 129, 130, 131. 
Mallory, Jack, 188. 
Malone, Duncan, 161. 
Malvern Hill, 187, 270, 273. 
Man, David W., 161. 
Manack, Sam, 136. 
Manassas, 213, 270, 271. 
Mangam, Bryant S., 172. 
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Mangham, Arthur, 161. 
Bryant S., 110, 172. 
Henry, 161. 
James G., 161. 
Thomas R., 161. 
William, 161. 
Mangum, B. S., 373. 
Manly, Martha, 200. 
Manowa, 78. 
“Mansion House’, 331. 
Maps, xi, xiii, 5, 6, 211, 261, 289, 304, 
309. 
Belan’s (1744), 150. 
DeCraney’s (1733), 152. 
Survey, 153. 
Marchand, Captain, 26. 
Marchant) Jo P2372; 
Marchel, Eli, 161. 
Marcotte (steamboat), 300. 
Marcum, James, 161. 
T. A., 299. 
Mardis, Samuel W., 119. 
Margart, Mrs. Camilla Powell, 228. 
Samuel, 228. 
Mariana, 367. 
Marianna, 233. 
Marietta, 272. 
Marine Corps, 364, 365, 366, 367. 
Markham, Jesse, 107. 
Marne, 365. 
Marr, David W., 161. 
Marshall, Benjamin, 100, 108, 112. 
Joseph, 45. 
Martha Hines, 246. 
William, 350. 
Marshall Islands, 367. 
Marshall’s Settlement, 125. 
Marshel, A. (or N.?), 161. 
Martin, Anna Calhoun, 220. 
Mrs. Anna Calhoun, 219, 220. 
Augusta Benning, 220. 
Barclay, 108. 
Charles T., 275. 
Charles W., 190. 
Francis, 161. 
George W., 161. 
Grace, 220. 
James N., 161. 
Mrs. John James, 230. 
Joseph, 30, 31. 
L. W., 374. 
Lyman W., 186, 191, 195, 219, 220, 
372. 
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Lyman Waddell, 205. 

Martha, 161. 

Mattie McDowell, 230. 

Pda ke 

Selma, 184, 220. 

Thomas M., 105. 

Thomas W., 350. 

W. B., 373. 

William B., 162, 372. 

William N., 275. 

family, 219, 220, 230, 291. 
Martin’s Creek, 228. 
Marvin, 276. 
Marvyn, 152, 190, 347, 351. 
Maryland, 139, 200, 270. 


Mascot, The (steamboat), 299, 300. 


Mason, Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, 242. 
Mary Anne, 243. 
Thomas, 242. 
Masonic Lodges, 194, 195. 
Masonic reception, 66. 
Massachusetts, 211. 
Massacres, 128. 
Massey, John, 162. 


“Massillon McKendree Glenn”, 241. 


Mathews, Lodwick, 162. 
Mathew, 162. 
Dr. Mitford M., 23. 
Ralph, xii, 361. 
Mathis, Clara, 355. 
Matthews, Miss, 325. 
Ralph, xii, 361. 
Mattox, William, 162. 


Maugham (Mangham), Arthur, 162. 


B. S., 162. 

William G., 162. 

Maxwell, Nathan, 162. 
Mayo, Edgar C., 91, 92. 
Mays family, 261. 
Mays’ Landing, 305. 
Mechanicsville, 237, 271, 273. 
Meek, Alexander B., 23. 
Meezle, Amos, 162. 

Joel, 162. 

Luke, 162. 

Meigs, James, 162. 

Melroy, William, 162. 
Melton, Turner, 162. 
Merchon, Ezra B., 269. 
Meriwether County, 230, 336. 


Methodist Church, 43, 45, 185, 204, 
294, 243, 261, 310, 311, 312, 314, 
315,305,328; 7539, (330,0000 

See also Chapels, Churches. 

Methodist Quarterly Conference, 231. 

Metropolitan Museum, 92. 

Meuse, 365. 

Mexican Central Railroad, 199. 

Mexican National Railroad, 199. 

Mexican War, 61, 229, 249, 268. 

Mexico, 199, 365. 

Gulf of, 10, 18, 296, 298. 

Mexico City, 220. 

Middleton, Mary, 210. 

Midway, 268. 

Midway Guards, 267, 268. 

Milby, John, 364. 

Miles, E., 162. 

Elijah, 162. 

Jane, 224. 

William Green, 162. 
Milford, Robert, 162. 
Milfort, Mons. Clerc, 12, 13. 

Leclerc, 25, 343. 

Milfort’s Memoirs, 12, 13, 25. 

Militia, 67, 111, 129, 191. 

Mill Creek, 283. 

Milledgeville, 49, 66, 80, 126, 227, 234. 

Millen, G. R., 374. 

Miller, Colonel, 82. 

Governor, 345. 

Alges, 187. 

Atson, 187. 

Mary, 209. 

Mills, James A., 162. 

Rie the: 

Mills, 170, 171, 172, 175, 200, 207, 218, 
246, 281, 285, 286, 345, 350, 351, 
352, 354, 356. 

Milton, Lewis, 162. 

Milton H. Smith (steamboat), 300. 

Mims, Alen J., 162. 

Drury, 162. 

Mine Run, 271. ; 

Mineral Springs, 87. 

Minter Wimberly, 196. 

Mission Ridge, 273. 

Missionaries, 46, 84. 

Missionary Ridge, 216. 

Missions, 45, 46. 

Mississippi, xxi, xxii, 5, 135, 213, 214, 
267,270. 273. 
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Mississippi River, xxii, 5, 18, 27, 99, 
10% 116. 125978. 

Missouri Cavalry, 282, 283. 

Mitchell, OL: 

AiG. S18. 

Americus C., 203, 315, 316, 333. 
Americus G., 327. 

D. B., 374. 

David Brodie, 41, 77. 
Mrs. Evelyn Pitts, 356. 
APN: Sats ¥ fo 2 

James B., 180, 191, 372. 
Jane McIntosh, 77. 
John, 162. 

Jordan, 162. 

Julius, 191. 

Julius C. B., 315, 372. 
Malcolm, 356. 

Martha, 320. 

R., 318. 

Randolph, 171, 321. 
William, 77, 162. 
family, 193, 330, 337. 

Mitchell, Fort, see Fort Mitchell. 

Mizell, William, 62. 

Mobile, xxi, 8, 29, 61, 111, 135, 190, 
268. 

Mobile & Gerard Railroad, 171, 172, 
173, 228, 285, 286, 313, 350. 

Mobile County, vii. 

Modling, Homer, 358. 

Moffett, Charles Jackson, 200. 

Mrs. Dorinda Phillips, 199. 
Ella, 200. 

Emma Louise, 200. 

Eugenia Ann Eliza, 200. 
Henry, 153, 162, 172, 199, 200. 
Henry Phillips, 200. 

Thomas Gabriel, 200. 

Moffit, Henry, 162. 

Monroe, James, 41, 42, 57. 

Monroe County, 135. 

Monte, William J., 304. 

Montgomery, 49, 67, 70, 73, 90, 92, 
115, 129, 131, 140, 145, 199, 213, 
930)°272, 276; 350, 355, 365, 371, 
aie 

Montgomery County, 135, 136. 

Montgomery, Fort, 136. 

Moody, Henry, 162. 

John, 162. 
Mooney, Michael, 162. 
Moore, Brigadier-General, 129. 
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Gov. Andrew B., 268. 

Clarence B., 19, 20. 

E. E., 162. 

Gabriel, 118. 

George A., 162. 

James D., 162. 

Joshua, 162. 

Mrs. Lee E., xii. 

T. H., 299. 

William Randolph, 299. 

family, 261. 

Moore, Fort, 129. 
More, Senin (?), 162. 
Moreland, A. F., 190. 

Jefferson, 162. 

Martha, 162. 

Turner, xii, 162, 202, 203. 

family, xii, 202, 204, 206, 223, 291. 
Morgan, Edw., 162. 

Reuben R., 162. 

Morgan Raiders, 175. 
Morrell, William, 162. 
Morris, Kinchen, 162. 

Robert, 162. 

Moses, Major R. J., 190. 
Moss, 66. 

Mote, Drury, 162. 

Mott, Hilary A., 327. 

Hillary R., 206. 

Mounds, Indian, 148, 169, 212. 

Mounds of Chattahoochee and Flint 
Rivers, 20. 

Mt. Ariel, 311. 

Mt. Meigs, 136. 

Movilas, 18. 

Mulroy, George, 260. 

Mumfordville, 214. 

Mundelein, Archbishop, 254. 

Munk, Silas, 162. 

Murfreesboro, 273, 274. 

Murfreesborough, 214, 216. 

Murphey, Henry, 187. 

James M., 162. 

Michael W., 162. 
Murphy, John, 74, 119. 
Murry, P. J., 162. 

Muscogee County, 114, 244. 

Muscogee Indians, 17, 18, 26, 77, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 89, 119, 121, 151, 312. 

Muscogee Iron Works, 286. 

Muscogulge confederacy, 11. 

Muskhogean, xxii. 

Muskogean, 23. 
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Muskogee, 7. 
Musquas, 17. 
Myrick, Howel, 162. 


Naiad (steamboat), 299, 300, 301, 303. 
Nance, William L., 162. 
Williamson, 162. 

Napier, Calep, 162. 

Napoleon guns, 238. 

Nashville, 273, 274. 

Natches, 18. 

Natchez, 135, 136. 

National Geographic Magazine, xxii. 

National Park Service, 363. 

Natural Bridge, 77, 261. 

Naturalists, x, 7, 137. 

Nauls, Jonathan, 162. 

Naval Iron Works, 278. 

Naval War College, 366. 

Navy Yard, 286. 

Nea-Micco (chief), 126. 

Neah Mico, 101. 

Neal’s Landing, 303. 

Negroes, 17, 77, 83, 107, 108, 115, 129, 
329, 330. 

See also Servants, Slaves. 

Neill, Bessie, 212. 

Nelms, Hyram, 162, 374. 

Nelums, Charles, 162. 

New England, 25. 

New Hope, 274. 

New Jersey, 231, 255. 

New Mexico, 347. 

New Orleans, 27, 65, 117, 204, 254, 
300, 309, 322, 325. 

New York, 33, 35, 36, 67, 92, 95, 118, 
176, 192, 199, 200, 255, 297, 309, 
335. 

treaty of, 36, 37. 

New York School of Medicine, 198. 

Newman, Dr. H. H., 205. 

Newport, 366. 

Newspapers, ix, xi, 51, 181-182, 183, 
309. 

Newton, William, 162. 

Newton County, 205. 

Nicholls family, 145. 

Nickerson, George W., 162. 

Nicks, Jos., 162. 

Nickson, James, 162. 

Night, Ephriam, 162. 

Niles, Jonethan, 162. 

Niles Register, 120. 
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Nimitz, Chester W., 367. 
Nisbet, Mrs. Arabella Alexander, 243. 
Arabella C., 244. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whitaker, 242, 243. 
HF, Aaya ssnor 4: 
Bi. 374 
Frank A., 243, 244. 
Frank Le Conte, 53, 242, 243. 
Franklin A., 372. 
Mary Annie, 242. 
Mason L., 301, 303, 304. 
Sarah Crowell, 243. 
family, 193, 242, 243. 

Nisbett, F. A., 373. 

Nisbit, Mrs. Frank Leconte, 53. 

Nix, Elijah, 110. 

Noble, Colonel, 283. 

Nolan, J. Bennett, 64. 

Norfolk, 366. 

Normandy Field, 359-360. 

Norrell, Allen, 260. 

North Carolina, 41, 42, 54, 61, 65, 102, 
104, 139, 143, 174, 202, 229, 236, 
243, 269, 270, 273,274, 311, 337, 
351, 352. 353 

North Carolina Regiments, 270. 

Norwood, Dr. John, 181. 

Nourse, G. E., 112. 

Hiram, 112. 
Nuckles, Nath’l., 162. 
Nuckolls, Edward Thornton, xii . 

Elizabeth, 197. 

Mrs. Emma, 254. 

James, 256. 

Thomas J., 372. 

William T., 269. 

family, 256. 
Nuckolls’ Bridge, 128. 
Nuthill, 41. 


Oakmulge, 10. 

See also Ocmulgee, Okmulgee. 
Oates, William C., 271. 
Ocfuskee, 78, 80. 

Ocheesee, The (steamboat), 299, 302. 
Ockmulgee River, 85. 
Ocmulgee River, 14, 135. 
Ocone, 9. 
Oconee Indians, 22. 
Oconee River, 32, 135, 152. 
O’Conell, Cardinal, 254. 
Odem, David, 162. 
Dempsey, 162. 
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Odom, John, 162. 
Odum, Berryan, 162. 
Be 162: 

Official Record of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, The, 237, 238. 

Ogeehee River, 30, 32. 

Oglethorpe, Gen. James, xiii, 6, 7, 137, 

150. 

Ogletree, L. R., 346. 

Ohio, 231. 

Ohio River, xxii, 14, 76. 

Okfuski, 150. 

Okinawa, 353. 

Oklahoma, xxii, 248. 

Okmulgee River, 5, 41. 

See also Ockmulgee, Ocmulgee. 

Okoni, 148. 

Okoui, 152. 

Old Federal Road, see Federal Road. 

Old Station, 55. 

Oliver, William Bacon, 263. 

Oliver Dam, 263. 

Omaha, 301, 355. 

O’Neal, Alonzo, 190, 272. 

F. Alonzo, 188. 
Lummie, 263. 
Simeon, 181, 263. 
family, 225. 

O’Neill, Arturo, 28, 31. 

family, 291. 

Opelika, 188, 189, 219, 276, 284, 310, 
344, 347, 351, 371. 

Opelika Railroad, 278. 

Orea, Josiah, 162. 

O’rear, Josiah, 162. 

Orphanages, 255. 

Osborn, Daniel, 162. 

Osotchi, 148, 150. 

Oswichee, xii, 53, 117, 150, 174, 180, 
192, 201, 219, 242, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 253, 300, 301, 302, 303, 
354, 372. 

Oswichee Land Company, 192. 

Oswitchee, 53, 372. 

Otisees, 18. 

Oussitchee, 35, 36. 

Outchoutchis, 151. 

Oweatumka-chee, 135. 

Owen, Mr., 75, 76, 135, 350. 

Mrs., 92. 

C. H., 228. 

Mrs. Marie Bankhead, ix. 
Dr. Thomas M., 91. 
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Dr. Thomas McAdory, xxii, 24. 
William C., 162. 
Owens, Augustus, 195. 
B. G., 331, 374. 
Clara, 231, 247. 
Bro 62, 
Hardeman, 105, 111, 117, 118, 120. 
Jo Ni 1 62. 
James Nehemiah, 231. 
Mrs. James Nehemiah, 231. 
John, 231. 
Lucinda, 162. 
Mrs. Nancy Howard, 231. 
Susie, 231. 
William H., 162. 
family, 261. 


Pace, Thomas, 162. 
Pacific Fleet, 367. 
Pacific Ocean, 365, 366, 367. 
Pactolus, The (steamboat), 299. 
Padgett, J. J., 189. 
Page, John, 129. 
Palatchukla, 151. 
Palmer, A. P., 162. 

MG 162. 

Peyton, 107. 
Palmetto Regiment, 249, 268. 
Palo Pinto Mountains, 253. 
Panala County, 223. 
Panama, 365. 
Panton, Leslie & Company, 27. 
Panton, William, 27, 28, 29, 31, 35, 37. 
Parachute Battalions, 359. 
Paratroopers, 62. 
Paris, 67. 
Park, E. E., 109, 162. 
Parker, Benjamin H., 374. 

Gail, 162. 

John W., 162. 

Lemuel, 162. 

family, 227. 
Parkman, J. B., 293. 

Ji, VWV¥ige OO1s 

Joseph, 358. 
Parks, Willson, 162. 
Parrott guns, 283. 
Parton, Mr., 77. 
Pascal, Dr. G. D., 228. 
Pashashli’ha, 150. 
Paspagolas, 18. 
Pastors, 223, 224, 295. 
Patapsco College, 200. 
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Paterson, C. R., 162. 
Patrick, Gilbert W., 58, 59. 
Patterson, General, 132. 
Major, 129. 
ACS Gls 575. 
Albert Leon, 372. 
Francis Howard, 262, 263. 
family, 193. 
Pattillo, Simeon, 162. 
Paulk, Uriah, 162. 
Paullin, Mrs., 321. 
Pea River, 132. 
Peabody, John B., 162. 
Thomas A., 162. 
Peachtree Creek, 274. 
Pearce, George, 162. 
Pearce’s Mill, 205. 
Pecan Groves, xii, 241. 
Pegram, William, 238, 239. 
Pelham, p38: 
Pen, John T., 162. 
Penneyer, Edw., 162. 
Pennsylvania Packet, 36. 
Pensacola, 27, 28, 29, 37, 137, 139, 255. 
Periminter, John, 162. 
Perkins, Jorden, 162. 
Perry, Captain, 324. 
Burwell, 162. 
| Oe OF h!) 
Eddielou, 324. 
Mrs. Eliza Howard, 221. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bass, 1915-176, 203, 
oo, 
Hartwell, 179. 
Hartwell Bass, 180, 221, 
John, 162. 
John M., 162. 
Joseph, 206. 
Michl., 162. 
Patrick Henry, xii, 171, 172, 173, 176, 
203, "2S: 
Mrs. Patrick Henry, xii. 
ANY ee 
Thomas W., 162,181. 
Tommie, 221. 
William, 162. 
family, 202, 205, 206, 291, 324, 327, 
S57. 
Perry’s Ford, 153, 291. 
Perry’s Gin Road, 202. 
Perryville, 214, 274. 
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Persons, F. L., 292, 293. 

John, 163. 

Leftus (or Lextus?), 163. 
Perthshire, 41. 

Pertowin, James, 163. 

Peru, 171. 

Peter (negro), 55, 56. 

Peter, James, 206. 

Peters, Charles W., 372. 

Petersburg, 236, 271, 273. 

Pettis, Stephen, 163. 

Pettit, W. B., 163. 

Phenix City, 21, 22, 107, 224, 253, 255, 
259, 276, 286, 304, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 354, 361, 371, 372. 

Phenix City Herald, 182. 

Philadelphia, 64, 107, 200, 247, 254, 
366. ; 

Philip, James, 163. 

Philips, Mr., 255. 

A. J., 254. 

Achabad, 163. 

Pleasent, 163. 

Stephen D., 163. 
Philippine Islands, 365. 
Phillips, General, 199. 

jd RARE PK 

Dorinda, 199. 

James, 226. 

Lovick W., 190, 226-227. 

Mrs. Margaret Lewis, 227. 
Phoenix City, 345. 

See also Phenix City. 
Photographs, xi. 

Pickens, General, 35. 

Governor, 74. 

Andrew, 30, 31. 

Gov. Israel, 65, 67. 
Pickett, 5430, Or. 

Colonel, 26. 

Col. Albert J., 24, 77, 78. 

Bob, 303. 

Pierce, Walton, 163. 

Pike County, 111, 196, 272. 

“Pines, The”, 208-209, 210. 

Pipes (Indian), 7, 20, 84. 

Pitman, Alford S., 163. 

Pitsborro, 356. 

See Pittsboro. 

Pitts, Mrs., 356. 

Albert, 356. 

Mrs. Albert C., 234. 

Andrew Willis, 356. 
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Beauregard, 354, 356. 

Bragg, 354. 

Braxton Bragg, 354, 356. 
Emma, 262. 

Mrs. Emma Anderson, 210. 
Evelyn, 356. 

Frank, 354. 

George, 354. 

Helen Reece, 247. 

ba th ie bo 

Mrs. Jane Engram, 211. 
John, 211, 354. 

Lewis, 356. 

Lewis Gardner, 246. 

Lucien Lewis, 221. 

Mrs. Lucian Lewis, xii. 

Mrs. Margaret Whiteside, 247. 
Mrs. Mariah Calhoun, 211. 
Mrs. Marie Starke Pollard, 221. 
Martha Ann Frances, 247. 
Mrs. Martha Marshall, 246. 
Mary Ann Frances, 247. 
Mary Louise, 210. 

Mrs. Mary McAfee, 248. 
Mrs. Mollie Solomon, 355. 
Nathan, 163. 

R. N., 349. 

Richard, 354. 

Richard Moore, 211. 

Robert, 248, 356. 

Robert Hudson, 246, 247. 
Samuel, 334, 354. 

Samuel Hardy, 180, 246, 247. 
Samuel Rutherford, 210. 
Sterling, 163. 

Sterling Chambers, 247. 
Sterling Gardner, 246. 
William, 354. 

Mrs. William, 355. 

family, 193, 210, 211, 246, 247, 354. 

Pittsboro, 210, 356. 

Pittsview, 210, 234, 311, 334, 347, 349, 
350, 354, 355, 356, 357, 360, 361, 
372. 

Plank Chapel, 311. 

Ploughs, 45. 

Plays, 225. 

Poag, Horatio, 163. 

Poague, 238. 

Poer, D. B., 187. 

Poethley-Oholo, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89. 

Poets, 227. 

Point Comfort, 115. 
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Polk, James K., 207. 
Pollard, J. L., 372. 

James L., 180. 

Marie Starke, 221. 
Pollock, Mrs., 321. 
Pomroy, Chaney, 163. 
Pools Fo 163. 

Matthew, 163. 

Pope, General, 215. 
Port Royal, 271. 
Porter, George C., 372. 

Griffith, 142. 

Pe 163; 

Fa Booths: 

Uriah, 163. 

family, 291. 

Portraits, xi, 90, 91, 92, 93. 

Post Boy (horse), 58, 59. 
Postmasters, 218. 

Pottery (Indian), 20, 21. 

Pottery Plant, 241. 

Pou, John, 163. 

Powder Magazine, 281. 

Powell, Mrs. Antoinette Stovall, 227. 

Camilla, 228. 

Joseph S., 227. 

Sidney, 228. 

Sydney A., 228. 

family, 228. 

Prather, Dr. W. B., 181. 

family, 261. 

Pratt, Daniel, 112. 

Presidents (U. S.), 34, 35, 36, 51, 52, 
80, 81, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 99, 
100, 101, 104, 222. 

Presley, William, 163. 

Price, G. L., 163. 

Thomas, 163. 

Wo US 204; 225.373: 

William J., 375. 
Priddy, John, 163. 
Pride, John, 107, 163. 
Pridgen, Mr., 172. 
Priests, 253, 254. 

Prince, Henry, 163. 

Sally, 96. 

family, 337. 

Prince, see Little Prince. 
Princeton, 83, 295. 
Pringle, James, 163. 
Pruet, James, 163. 

John, 163. 
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Pruit, James, 162. 
John, 162. 
William, 162. 
Pugh, Shad, 360. 
Putnam County, 127, 200, 246. 


Quantico, 366. 
Quarles family, 315. 
Quattlebum, Amanda, 320. 
Virginia, 320. 
Queen City (steamboat), 302, 303, 304. 


Raccoon Mountain, 213. 

“Race Track’, 201. 

Race tracks, 57, 60. 

Radel, Charles, 162. 

Radford, R. R., 162. 

Ragland, Dr. Abner Bradford, 231. 

Dr. Abner Elbert, 231. 
Henry T., 180. 
Mrs. Kate Crowell, 231. 
Mrs. Louise Wooten, 231. 
Capt. Thomas, 189, 231, 232, 233, 274. 
Willie Louise, 231, 232. 
family, 290. 
Raiford, Cornelia, 217. 
VL ols 
family, 337. 

Railroads, xiii, 62, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
198) 199, 210;°998 930278, 2283: 
285, 286, 300, 313, 348, 350, 351, 
355, 356. 

Raleigh, 65. 

Ralls, Moses, 163. 

Ramsey, Isham, 163. 

James, 163. 
Joseph, 163. 
Rancent, Zachary, 260. 
Randall, Judge H. E., 361. 
Harry Edgar, 372. 

Randolph County, 311, 332. 

Ratcliff, Joseph, 163. 

Read, A. P., 163. 

Alfred B., 372. 

“Ready Plantation”, 202. 

Rebecca Everingham, The (steamboat), 
298. 

Reconstruction Period, xxii, 193, 240. 

Red, Eliz., 163. 

William, 163. 

Red Cross, 353. 

Red Sticks, 18. 

Redwine, J. L., 163. 
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Reed, Alfred P., 372. 

Elsie, 163. 

Henry, 163. 

Stephen, 163. 
Reese, Charles S., 372. 

Hugh, 163. 

James B., 163, 374. 

Joel, 163. 
Reeves, Mrs. Antoinette Margart, 228. 
Reevs, Colman, 163. 
Reid, David, 275. 
Reminiscences of the Creek or Musco- 

gee Indians, 74. 

Renfrewshire, 336. 
Renfroe, N. P., 373. 
Renfrow, Alfred, 163. 

Edward, 163. 
Repoe, Nathaniel S., 163. 
Representatives, 373-375. 
Resaca, 274. 
Research Committee, xiii. 
Retherford, A. S., 163. 
Revere, Vincent E., 194. 
Revolution, American, 14, 26, 27, 137, 

138, 196, 198, 208, 211, 226, 299, 233. 
Revolutionary Veterans, 66. 
Reynolds, Newman, 109. 

William, 107. 
Rhine, 355, 365. 
Richards, James, 163. 
Richardson, Colonel, 109, 241. 

John A., 163. 

Kate, 329. 

Martha Jane, 329. 

Richard, 163. 

Sarah, 241. 

Susanna, 249, 

As ites Sh 

WoL, 351; 

W. N., 191. 

Walker, 315, 329. 

Mrs. Walker, 329. 

family, 193, 330, 337. 
Richland, 355. 
Richmond, 35, 138, 237, 238, 270. 
Richmond Howitzers, 229. 
Rick he 40. 
Rifles, 101. 

See also Guns. 
Righlght, James, 163. 
Right, Alex, 163. 

Catherine, 163. 
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Riley, Mrs. Elvira Lewis, 226, 227. 
Jacob, 107. 
William, 194. 
William H., 163. 
Ritter, Fed., 163. 
River boats, see Steamboats. 
Rivers, Raiford, 323. 
Sallie, 321, 323. 
family, 193, 320, 337. 
Roanoke, 123. 
Roberts, Dempsey, 163. 
John A., 163. 
William, 163. 
Robertson, Benjamin, 179. 
Robin Hood (horse), 60. 
Robinson, Alexander W., 280. 
Benjamin, 182. 
W. L. C., 163. 
William, 163. 
William C., 163. 
Wilham P., 163. 
Rock Island Paper Mill, 286. 
Rockmore, Z., 163. 
Rockwell, Maj. Samuel, 49. 
Rocky Comfort, 9. 
Rodney’s Battery, 283. 
Roguemore family, 193. 
Romantic Passages of the Southwest, 23. 
Roosevelt, President, 199. 
Root, Henry, 163. 
Roper, Eldred, 163. 
Rosenstihl, Christiana, 217. 
Royston’s, 136. 
Runels, William, 163. 
Runey, George S., 172. 
Runnels, Anderson, 163. 
Russel, A., 163. 
Eee 163: 
Joseph, 163. 
Russell, Col. Gilbert Christian, 102. 
Russell County, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii, 
mit 19) 25,67 ,110.7190. 212 99.504095. 
41, 42, 54, 58, 60, 61, 65, 75, 76, 
90, 96, 99, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 112, 114, 115, 117, 118, 120, 
£27, 199, 2194.,127,° 128, 129; 132, 
135, 136, 140, 143, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 152, 157, 169, 170, 
171, 174, 177, 178, 180, 182, 184, 
185, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
909, 210, 211, 219, 213, 214, 217, 
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B19, 221; 299." 993° (094..995. 996. 
997, 298, 299. 230, 231, 233; 235, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 253, 254, 263, 267, 268, 
269 2210 2Fi 5 272: 2737 277: 
278, 280, 282, 289, 290, 291, 299, 
293, 294, 295, 298, 300, 301, 302, 
305, 309, 310, 327, 328, 344, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 
354, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 
363,364, 367; 371, 372. 
boundaries of, 103. 
census (1840), 157-165. 
commissioners for, 105-107. 
county seat, 107, 108. 
courthouse in, 104, 107. 
elections in, 106. 
lawyers in, 371, 372. 
records of, ix, x, xl, xii, xill. 
schools in, 108-111. 
Russell County Historical Committee, 
Vill, Vill, 1x, x1. 
Russell County in Retrospect, vii, viii, 
364. 
Russell County Volunteers, 188, 213. 
Russell Examiner, 182. 
Russell Register, 181, 182, 183. 
Russell Register and Press, 182. 
Ruth No. 2 (steamboat), 304. 
Rutherford, C. D., 375. 
Mrs. Eugenia, 321. 
B.S. (or: T-S,),,. 163. 
John, 163. 
family, 228, 358. 
Rutherford, 347, 358. 
Rutherford County, 351, 352. 
Ryan, James Cowley, 330. 
John, 324. 
Joseph, 110. 
Patrick, 206. 
Rychley family, 255. 


Sabanna tongue, 11. 

St. Augustine, 27, 28. 

St. Joseph’s Missionary Cenacle, 253, 
260. 

St. Marks, 27. 

St. Mihiel, 365. 

St. Nazaire, 365. 

St. Stephens, 42, 136. 

Saipan, 367. 

Salem, 188, 189, 194, 371. 

Salem Male and Female Academy, 110. 
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Salem Road, 285. 
Salisbury, Bunk, 304. 
Salisbury, 35. 
Samford, W. J., 373. 
San Diego, 367. 
San Francisco, 366. 
San Jacinto, 130. 
Sand Fort, xii, 124, 131, 136, 140, 141, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 173, 174, 189, 
218, 226, 231, 241, 347. 
Sandfort Road, 224, 226. 
Sandy Bottom Creek, 206. 
Sanford, Miss, 329. 
A. M., 318. 
family, 337. 

Sankey, Capt. W. J., 189. 
Capt. William, 228. 

Santo Domingo, 365. 

Satterwhite, Stephen, 163. 

Savannah, 7, 25, 26, 66, 150, 152, 208, 
347, 355. 

Savannah River, 6, 8, 18. 

Savannas, 8, 9, 10. 

Sawanokas, 18. 

Saw-mills, 172, 350, 354. 

Sawokli, 131, 148, 152. 

Sawoklindski, 152. 

Scales, William, 163. 

Scarborough, A., 163. 

B. G., 163. 
Mrs. Claude G., 298. 
David M., 163. 

Schley, George H., 110-111, 163. 

School books, 317. 

Schoolcraft, Mr., 149. 

School-houses, 104. 

Schools, 45, 46, 108-111, 136, 183-184, 
185, 204, 210, 225, 247, 248, 255, 
792710, 9911505010, 0) eos 
922, 323, 332,335, (346, 350,355, 
359, 360-361. 

Indian, 45, 46. 

Schroll, Charles, 360. 

Scoggins, Cris, 163. 

Scotch, 25, 233. 

Scotch Highlanders, 76. 

Scotch settlers, 222, 293. 

Scotchmen, 56, 138. 

Scotland, 26, 37, 41, 336. 

Scott, S. S., 374. 

Mrs. S. S., 225. 
Sutton S., 373. 
Brig.-Gen. Thomas B., 118. 
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General Winfield, 123, 124, 129, 132. 
family, 225. 
Screws, Harriet Ann, 319, 320. 
Jessie Elvira, 234. 
Mary Elizabeth, 320. 
family, 337. 
Scroggins, Cris., 163. 
Griffin, 163. 
James, 163. 

Sculptors, 362. 

Seabees, 240. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 260, 350, 
351, 355. 

Seagrove, James, 41. 

Seale, Capt. Arnold, 173. 

Thomas, 173. 

Seale, vii, x, xiii, 145, 169, 170, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 193, 204, 205, 209, 217, 219, 
291, 222, 299, 230,231, 2335.235, 
256, 261, 262, 263, 275, 293, 309, 
324, 345, 347, 349, 350, 361, 364, 
365, 367,371,372. 

cemeteries in, 185-186. 
churches in, 185. 

houses in, 175-176, 179, 180. 
incorporation of, 178-179. 
jail in, 184, 185. 

schools in, 183-184, 185. 
stores in, 176. 

Seale Road, 226. 

Seale’s Station, 173, 178. 

Searle family, 255. 

Sears, Anderson, 163. 

Secession Convention, 267. 

Segar, John, 163, 193, 374. 

Segars, Jeremiah, 163. 

Sehoy, 26. 

Sells, William, 163, 193-194. 

Selma, 276. 

Seminole Indians, xxii, 18, 77, 129. 

Senators, 373. 

Servent, Thomas, 163. 

Seven, Hanson (or Harison), 163. 

Seven Pines, 188, 271, 273. 

Seward family, 193. 

Sewel, Green, 163. 

Sewell’s Point, 200. 

Shadwick, Daniel, 163. 

(C) Shadwick, Edmund, 163. 

James, 163. 
John, 163. 
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L., 163. 

Robert, 163. 

3.7103. 

Shamrock, The (steamboat), 298. 
Sharp, John H., 163. 

John M. E., 163. 

Peter, 163. 

William S., 163. 
Sharpsburg, 270, 271, 273. 
Sharred, Eli, 163. 
Shaut, John F., 163. 
Shaw, Archbishop, 254. 
Shawanese Indians, 11. 
Shawneys, 18. 

Shealy, John, 108. 
Shearman, James, 163. 
Shelley’s Brigade, 190. 
Shenandoah, 270. 
Shenandoah Valley, 268. 
Shephard, John, 163. 

John L., 163. 

Martin, 163. 
Shephardstown, 271. 
Sheriffs, 180-181. 
Sherman, General, 276. 
Shiloh, 214. 

Shingles, 11, 172, 206, 224. 

Shivers, James, 163. 

Thomas, 163. 

Shockly, Delinda, 163. 

Shores, John, 163. 

Shoulderbone Creek, 32. 

Shurmon, John, 163. 

Siebles, Colonel, 213. 

Silas, Dred, 163. 

Silver Run, 171, 172, 173, 175, 178, 
262, -275. 

Silver Run Creek, 145, 170, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 185. 

Simmons, James, 163. 

John M., 163. 

Penny D., 163. 
Simms, 273. 

Simpson, Alfred, 188. 

Catherine, 163. 

David, 179. 

John, 163. 

Sims, Enoch J., 182. 

John, 163. 

Joseph M., 189. 

Lillie, 107. 

Nancy, 163. 

family, 290. 
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Sir Archie (horse), 58. 

Six Nations, 17. 

Skagg, F. K., 188. 

Sketch of the Creek Country, 14, 212. 

Skottsky, John, 260. 

Slade High School, 244. 

Slappy, F., 163. 

George W., 163. 

Slaton, Capt. W. F., 189. 

Slaughter, Henry P., 163. 

Slaves, 111, 127, 145, 192, 199, 202, 
208, 211, 224, 234, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 302, 316, 329, 364. 

Slosh-Eye Creek, 357. 

Smallpox, 122. 

Smart, Gena Persons, 333, 334. 

Smith, Mr., 280. 

Abel, 163. 

Alva C., 297. 

Mrs. Cornelia McTyeire, 376. 
Daniel, 163. 

Gen. Holland M., 364, 365, 366, 367. 
Hopson, 163. 

Hugh, 163. 

Isaac, 84. 

FeoViE 182, 

John, 163. 

John B., 164. 

John C., 164. 

John T., 164. 

John V., 180, 367, 372, 374. 
John Victor, 367. 

Joseph Wilson, 372. 
Rachel, 164. 

Roy L., 375. 

Roy Lee, 372. 

Sampson, 164. 

Sol, 55, 126. 

Spira, 164. 

Wilkins, 111, 164. 

Smith’s Barber Shop, 225. 

Smithson, Burney, 164. 

Smithsonian Institution, xxii, 289, 292. 

Snag Boat Chattahoochee, The (steam- 
boat), 301. 

Snake Creek, 148. 

Snead, William H., 164. 

Snider, Henry, 164. 

Society Hill, 190, 284. 

Society of the Cincinnati, 229. 

Sockwell, William, 164. 

Solomon, Rev. John Wesley, 355. 

Mollie, 355. 
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Sommerville Academy, 110. 

South Carolina, 57, 61, 65, 104, 119, 
139, 152, 173, 174, 202, 208, 209, 
915, 216, 219, 222, 227, 249, 250, 
268, 311, 332, 336, 337, 339. 

South Carolina Conference, 43, 45, 46, 
S14, 

South Carolina Medical College, 143. 

South Dakota, 205. 

Southern Pine Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, 352. 

Sowanoka Hatchy, 18. 

Spain, Mr., 44. 

Spain, 6, 27, 28, 29, 33, 37. 

Spaniards, 17, 27, 28, 29, 37. 

Spanish, xxi, 6, 25, 27, 31, 137. 

Sparta, 66. 

Spence, William D., 164. 

Spencer, Edward, 164. 

Spier, William, 164. 

Spillars, Silus, 164. 

Spirit of the Times, 59. 

Spring Grove, 110. 

Spring Grove Male and Female Acade- 
my, 110. 

Springler College, 200. 

Spottsylvania, 271, 273. 

Squires, Sydney, 328. 

Stage-coaches, 56, 116, 129, 130, 138, 
174-175, 197, 218, 219, 330, 331. 

Stage Lines, 172, 173, 194, 330. 

Stage roads, 115-116. 

Stages, mail, 114. 

Staired, Eli, 164. 

Staltings, Polly, 164. 

Stappa, Claud E., 303. 

Stark, W. T., 187. 

Starke Bros., 181. 

Statlings, , 164, 

Stinson, mice fe 

Steagall, Henry P., 362. 

Steamboats, xiii, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305. 

plates of, xiii. 

Stephens, Harold, 60. 

Mary, 164. 
William, 164. 

Stephens, Fort, 136. 

Sterling, Matthew W., xxii. 

Stevens, William Thomas, 240. 

Stevenson’s Division, 272. 

Stewart, Miss, 322. 

Adam, 164. 
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Charles, 164. 
Charles D., 111. 
George W. H., 164. 
James, 164. 
John D., 164. 
Samuel, 164. 
W. L., 164. 
Stewart County, 123, 311, 319. 
Stoker, Mathew, 164. 
William, 164. 
Stokes, William, 164. 
Stollenwerck, Mrs. Dixie Orum, xiii, 67. 
Stones River, 216. 
Story, James, 164. 
Stough, L. P., 359. 
Stovall, Antoinette, 227. 
Stradford, E., 164. 
Strange, Littleberry, 180. 
Stratford, Coleman, 188. 
George, 188. 
George F., 303. 
John, 187. 
Pierce, 188. 
William E., 302. 
William Eli, 301. 
Capt. William G., xiii, 300, 302. 
family, 193, 301. 
Strickland, S., 164. 
Strong, Mrs. Matilda 
Berry, 173, 175, 262. 
Joshua, 171, 172, 173, 175, 262. 
Mary, 263. 
Rufus, 293. 
Strong Pond, 293. 
Stroud, John, 164. 
Stuart, Adam, 164. 
Gen. J. E. B., 190, 236. 
James, 56, 138, 164. 
John D., 164. 
Stubbs, William, 164. 
Sturgis, Eli, 164. 
Sudduth, James, 164. 
Suffolk, 270. 
Sugar Hill, 223. 
Sugar Hill Fruit Farm, 248. 
Summerville, 282, 283, 285. 
Sumter, Fort, 354. 
Sunday Schools, 224. 
Supple, Jerome, 260. 
Surveyors, 90, 106. 
Surveys, xi. 
Suvanuca tongue, 11. 
Swaggles Town, 152. 


Washington 
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Swan, , 150. 
Swann, Dr., 181. 
Swanton, art hay E 

Dr. John R., 24 
Swearingame, John B., 164. 
Sweet Water, 9. 
Swift, Sheldon, 164. 
Switzerland, 229. 
Sydney, Algernon, 337. 
Sylacauga, 199, 372. 








Taff, George, 164. 

Tahlequah, 248. 

Tait, Col. John, 94. 

Talbot, Phoebe, 227. 

Talbot County, 227. 

Talladega, 248. 

Tallapoosa, 188, 271. 

Tallapoosa River, 78, 140, 150, 301. 

Tallassee, 348. 

Tallassee Indians, 125. 

Talley, John, 164. 

Tallman, Charles H., 234. 

Mrs. Roberta Ferrell, 234. 

Talua’lako, 151. 

Tanier, Alen, 164. 

Tant, Hezekiah, 303, 304. 

Tarver, Alen, 164. 

Elisha, 112. 

John, 164. 

Milton, 164. 

Milton Wesley, 331. 

Mrs. Sarah Berry, 331, 332. 

Tony, 202. 

family, 202, 206. 
Tate, J. F., 375. 

James M., 372. 

John B., 109, 110, 164. 

John F., 189, 274. 

Mary Crawford, 372. 

Thomas S., 164, 195. 

Tavernkeepers, 57. 

Taverns, 49, 54, 55, 56, 57, 67, 111, 
115, 116, 126, 136, 137, 138, 145, 
147, 330, 331. 

See also Hotels, Inns. 

Taylor, Henry, 109. 

Henry R., 164. 
N. B., 164. 

T. N., 164. 
Zachary, 207. 

Teachers, 183-184, 204, 219, 220, 247, 
519,920, 521, O22, Oo5. 
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Teal, Gertrude Dudley, 217. 

Mrs. Gertrude Dudley, 262. 
Teel, Bradberry, 164. 
Telegraph stages, 114. 
Tennessee, xxii, 102, 214, 215, 271, 273, 

274. 

Tennessee Brigade, 129. 
Tensaw River, 8. 
Terrell, Philip, 164. 
Texas, xxii, 130, 219, 223, 252, 253, 323. 
Thetis, The (steamboat), 299. 
Thigpen, Joshua, 225. 

N. G., 164. 

family, 225. 
“Thirty Acres”, 145. 
Thomas, A. B., 164. 

Araminta, 198. 

Benjamin, 360. 

Mrs. Cordelia Day, 242. 

Frances B., 242. 

Frederic G., 109, 223, 224. 

Jacob, 164. 

James Berry, 242. 

Joseph, 164. 

Michael, 164. 

Mrs. Rebecca, 224. 

“Aunt” Susan, 127. 

William, 164. 

William F., 164. 
Thompson, A., 164. 

Catherine, 198. 

Mrs. Catherine Long, 198. 

Coon, 188. 

Daniel, 164. 

George, 329. 

George Hargraves, 241. 

George L., 198. 

Gertha, 241. 

Gideon P., 198. 

Gus, 187. 

Henry B., 164. 

Henry L., 198. 

James W., 198. 

Jim, 188. 

John S., 164. 

Mrs. Lucille Key, 227. 

M. J., 164. 

Mathew, 164. 

Nimrod W., 198. 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, 241. 

Sherrod, 198, 228, 322. 

Sherrod S., 198. 

William, 261. 
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William L. (or T.), 164. 
Willis, xii, 241. 
Mrs. Willis, 241. 
family, 241, 337. 
Thompson’s Store, 261. 
Thornton, J. J., 164. 
Jonathan M., 164. 
Rubin, 164. 
Yancy, 164. 
Threadgill, William, 109, 111, 164. 
Three Notch Road, 139. 
Three States, The (steamboat), 302, 303, 
304. 
Thronateeska, The (steamboat), 299. 
Thurlow Dam Hydro Generating Plant, 
348. 
Thurman, John, 164. 
Tidewell, C., 164. 
Tiffany, 92. 
Tignor, Mrs. Kenneth, 230. 
Mrs. Laura, 230. 
Tillery, Rebecca, 164. 
Tillman, Henry L., 234. 
Mrs. Rosa Ferrell, 234. 
Tilman, William, 164. 
Timacua, 151. 
Time (steamboat), 298. 
Todd, Andrew, 164. 
Toles, Swift, 164. 
Toll bridges, 84, 112-114. 
Tomahawks, 73, 81, 312. 
Tombigbee Country, 139. 
Tombigbee River, 301. 
Tomlin, Jacob, 164. 
Jesse, 164. 
Tomke, Mr. and Mrs. H., 145. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Alice Dudley, 217. 
B., 164. 
T. Plant, 217. 
Thomas Plant, 375. 
Tookatacha, 78. 
Tomer, S. L., 373. 
Torbert, A. W., 189, 274. 
Mrs. Elmo H., 353. 
Henry, 225. 
Mrs. Margaret Carroll, 353. 
family, 225. 
Toulouse, Fort, see Fort Toulouse. 
Towles, M., 164. 
Town, Ithiel, 112. 
Towns, Indian, 12-13, 148-153. 
Town’s Landing, 305. 
Townsend, Lewis, 164. 
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Traders, x. 
Trading Camps, 66. 
Trading Stores, 54. 
Transylvania Academy of Medicine, 
333. 
“Traveler’s Rest”, 233, 234. 
Traywick, Moses, 164. 
family, 290. 
Traywicke, Henry, 164. 
Treadwell, J. R., 374. 
Treaties, 6, 7, 135, 152, 153, 313. 
Treaty of Coleraine (1796), 95. 
Treaty of Creek Agency, 76. 
Treaty of Cusseta (1832), 99-101, 111, 
101 OF 162) as 
Treaty of Fort Jackson, 85. 
Treaty of Indian Springs (1825), 47, 
75, 81, 90. 
Treaty of New York (1790), 36, 37. 
Treaty of Washington (1805), 76. 
Treutlen, Caroline, 319. 
Caroline V., 319. 
Cornelia J., 319. 
a fut MAE 9 E 
Col. John, 330. 
John L., 268, 271. 
Julia, 319. 
Sarah Fredonia, 319. 
family, 337. 
Trimble, General I. R., 270. 
Triplett, Maj. Thomas, 49. 
Trotter, Joseph, 164. 
William, 164. 
Troup, Gov. George M., 46, 47, 48, 50, 
52, 80, 81, 90. 
Troye, Thomas, 60. 
Tuccabatchee, 44. 
Tuckabatchee, 14, 32, 35, 76, 87, 194. 
Tuckabatchee Masonic Lodge, 194. 
Tuckabatchee Mission, 45. 
Tucker, , 274, 
Exton, 228. 
Joseph, 164. 
Capt. Neri, 189. 
W. Hi, 182. 
Tullis, John W., 188, 272. 
Tupelo, 274. 
Turk, Charley, 187, 190. 
William, 164. 
Turner, Abraham, 164. 
Mrs. Don Abbott, 245. 
Edwin C., 224. 
Elizabeth, 202. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, 245. 

Frances Ann, 224, 

George, 228. 

Matthew, 109. 

Thomas, 164. 

Thomas E., 164. 

William, 228. 
Turpentine stills, 217. 
Tuscaloosa, 23, 104, 119, 230, 372. 
Tuscaloose County, 346. 
Tuscaloosa States Expositor, 118. 
Tuskegee, 131, 250. 
Tuskegee Association, 224. 
Tuskehadjo, 78. 
Tuske-haw-haw-Cusetaw, 101. 
Tustennuggee Emathla, 75. 
Tustunnuggee, 80, 81, 82-83. 
Tutalosi, 148, 150. 
Twiggs County, 196. 
Tyler, John, 207. 
Tyner, J., 374. 
Tyng, Mrs. Emma Louise Wynn, 200. 

Florence, 200. 

Mitchell, 200. 
Tyson, Moses, 164. 

Sally, 321. 

family, 331, 337. 


Uchee, xii, 6, 11, 111, 140, 141, 142, 
173, 174, 180, 189, 190, 193, 196, 
198, 217, 223, 225, 289, 347, 358. 

Uchee, The (steamboat), 298. 

Uchee Baptist Church, 197. 

Uchee Beat, 233. 

Uchee Bridge, 49, 124, 125, 128, 140. 

Uchee Creek, 15, 67, 70, 71, 136, 140, 
142, 148, 150, 151, 152-153, 196, 
200, 202, 292, 293, 226, 289, 290, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 328, 357. 

Uchee Female Academy, 111. 

Uchee Indians, 101, 125, 148. 

Uchee Mission, 328. 

Uchi, 148. 

Uchi Indians, 22. 

Uchys, 18. 

Underwood, William J., 372. 

Union, 336, 355. 

Union Course, 57. 

Union Springs, 173, 182. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
186, 187. 
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United States, 15, 16, 18, 22, 27, 30, 31, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 41, 42, 43, 48, 50, 
51, 68, 96, 99, 100, 101, 118, 122, 
129, 131, 132, 299, 237, 263, 267, 
276, 296, 302, 303, 304, 311, 346, 
351, 352, 359, 360, 362, 363. 

agents for, 77, 84, 95. 
commissioners, 32, 81, 86, 87, 135. 
constitution of, 108. 

marshalls, 117, 118, 120. 

presidents of, 80, 81, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89. 
territory ceded to, xxi. 

United States Army, 55, 102, 121, 123, 
129, 132, 139, 143, 282, 365. 
United States Congress, 30, 32, 54, 362. 
United States Engineer Department, 

304. 

United States Geological Survey, 304- 
305. 

United States Marine Corps, 364, 365, 
366, 367. 

United States Military Cemetery, 147. 

United States Naval Academy, 367. 

United States Navy, 210, 355. 

United States Official Bulletin, 363. 

University of Alabama, xiii, 200, 304, 
365. 

University of Chicago, 21. 

University of Chicago Press, 23. 

University of Georgia, 184, 198, 200, 
910,233. 

University of Oklahoma, 25. 

Upintolacco, 311. 

Upper Horseshoe, 300. 

Upper Kawita, 148. 

Upperville, 271. 

Upshaw family, 193. 

Upton, Gen. Henry, 282, 286. 


Valentine, Miss, 321. 
Van Buren, Pres. Martin, 207. 
Van Ranst, C. W., 58. 
Vance, John, 164. 
M. D., 164. 
Vann, Dr., 181. 
Abner H., 181. 
Cary, 222. 
Frank V., 143. 
James M., 269. 
family, 219. 
Verdun, 365. 
Vickers, Mr. and Mrs. M. A., 263. 
Vicksburg, 226, 229, 272. 
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Villula (Vilula), 127, 128, 174, 205, 
PASS 219) 221 289 s262.0875. 354. 
205: 

Villula Tea Garden, 220. 

Vinaway, William, 164. 

Vinson, John, 164. 

Virginia, 104, 139, 174, 190, 196, 199, 
200, 202, 213, 291, 997, 299° 931, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 268, 270, 271, 
S11 4:5215°330. 2366. 

Army of Northern, 239, 271. 

Virginia Conference, 311. 

Virginians, vii. 

Von Zinken, Colonel, 280. 


W. C. Bradley (steamboat), 299, 300, 
302, 303, 304. 
W. C. Kelley (steamboat), 303. 
Wacoochee Valley, 188, 189. 
Waddell, Judge, 280. 
Mrs. Adelaide de Graffenreid, 229. 
B. DeG., 372, 375. 
Boswell deG., 373. 
Boswell de Graffenreid, 175, 179, 180, 
229, 375. 
Mrs. Carrie B. Jennings, 175. 
Mrs. Carrie Jennings, 229. 
D. De G., 373. 
De B., 271. 
George, 275. 
George H., 372. 
RE Som Foss Mey ge & 
James F., 179, 182, 213, 214, 272, 273. 
James Fleming, 179, 195, 229. 
family, 180. 
Waddell’s Artillery, 61, 190. 
Waddell’s Battery, 272, 278. 
Wade, John, 164. 
Milo. P3187." 
Peter E., 164. 
Thomas, 164. 
Wash, 188. 
Y. H., 164. 
Wadkins, Everett, 164. 
Wadley family, 199. 
Wadsworth, Mr. and Mrs. J. W., 263. 
Walam-Olam, 3, 4. 
Walker, Anne Kendrick, vii, viii. 
Mrs. Clara Mathis, 355. 
Clement, 164. 
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David, 164. 

F. A., 354. 

G. A., 164. 

George A., 164. 

Jacob A., 373. 

Josephine, 198. 

Lindsay, 238. 

Mrs. Mary K., 257, 258, 259. 

Terrell, 355. 

WV Nps. 

William R., 164. 

family, 193. 

Walker Williams Lumber Co., 354. 

Wallace, George G., 375. 

J. G., 164. 

John, 164. 

Walton, Catherine, 197. 

Charlie, 197. 

Fanny Ernest, 197. 

George, 197. 

Mrs. Mary Long, 197. 

Nimrod L. Brady, 197. 

Dr. O. B., 197, 374. 
Wanderer (ship), 208. 
Ward, Ezekiel, 164. 

John J., 164. 

Thomas, 110. 
Wardlaw, Misses, 321. 
Ware, James R., 318. 

John T., 180. 

Warlick, Hyram, 164. 

Joe, 187. 

Monroe, 188. 

War Between the States, vii, 61, 177, 
198, 199, 200, 212, 229, 244, 268, 
275, 298, 321, 345. 

See also Civil War. 

War Memorial Building, 90. 

War of 1812, 211. 

Warren County, 246. 

Warrenton, 66. 

Warrior River, 263. 

Warrior’s Stand, 140, 173. 

Wars, see Civil War, Indian Wars, 
Revolution, War of 1812. 

Washington, Betty, 221. 

George, 14, 30, 33, 35, 37, 41, 164, 

291, 296. 

Washington, 65, 81, 91, 93, 96, 99, 102, 

135, 289, 366. 


Washington, treaty of, 76. 
Washington County, 135. 
Water Melon Creek, 127. 
Waters, Stephen, 164. 
Watkins, Reuben, 164. 

ot Mera (lates | Us 
Watoola, 152. 

Watoola Creek, 222. 
Watson, George P., 164. 

James C., 113. 

Thomas, 164. 

Watt, A. P., 164. 

James M., 164. 
Watulahoka, 148. 
Waucoochee Valley, 103. 
Waugh, 67. 

Wave, The (steamboat), 298. 
Waverly Hall, 247. 

Weaver family, 142. 
Webster, Daniel, 229. 
Weems, Mr., 195. 

Locke, 188, 271. 

W. H., 188. 

Walter H., 273, 372. 
Wehring Pottery Works, 241, 242. 
Weimer, Count, 55. 

Welch, Colonel, 5. 

William, 164. 

Wellborn, M. B., 331. 

William, 129, 132, 373. 
Wells, Abner F., 164. 

Mrs. Ella Moffett, 200. 

Henry, 200. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W., 262. 
Wesley, John, 333. 

West, Anson, 310. 

Rev. Anson, 329. 

D., 164. 

John, 164. 

West Indies, 10. 

West Orange, 255. 

West Point, 102, 216, 276. 
Wetherby, A., 164. 

Wetumcau, 15. 

Wetumpka, 153, 289. 
Wetumpka Council House, 289. 
Wetumpka Creek, 289. 
Wewahitchka, 303. 

Weyman, Misses, 316, 317, 318. 
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L. Catherine, 318. 

M. Rosalie, 318. 

Mary R., 318. 

Weyman School, 316-319. 
Whatley, C., 164. 

John, 164. 

Maven, 165. 

Tyre, 165. 

William, 165. 

Wilham C., 165. 
Wheeler, Gen. Joseph, 209. 
Wheeling, 300. 

Whitaker, Arthur P., 24. 

Elizabeth, 243. 

Dr. Ely Bradford, 242-243. 

Mrs. Emma Crowell, 243. 

James, 243. 

Mrs. Mary Mason, 243. 

family, 193. 

White, Benjamin, 165. 

Cyrus, 165. 

Cyrus H. (or A.), 165. 

James, 32. 

Jonathan, 165. 

John, 165. 

John M., 372. 

Moses D., 165. 

Pleasant, 165. 

Thomas, 165. 

Thomas R., 165. 

William, 165. 

William Jackson, 165. 

Zacha, 165. 

White-Oak Swamp, 271. 
White’s Historical Collection, 93. 
Whiteside, George H., 298. 

Margaret, 247. 

Samuel J., 298. 
Whittaker family, 242. 
Whittle, Pedy, 165. 
Whitworth guns, 237, 238, 239, 271. 
Wicker, Julius, 165. 
Wickham, Fred L., xiii, 297, 302. 
Wigwams, 115. 

Wilasti Creek, 126. 
Wilcox, Sarah, 165. 
Wilderness, 271, 273. 
Wiley, Cyrus, 165. 
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Wilkerson, J., 374. 
Smith, 165. 
Thomas, 189. 
family, 290. 

Wilkes County, 225. 

Wilkins, Lillie, 352. 
W. D., 346. 
family, 225. 


Wilkinson, Mrs. Eva Lyle, 92-93. 


Willett, Col. Marinus, 34, 35, 36. 
Williams, A. J., 165. 
Mrs. Alex., 231. 
Arthur, 228. 
Benjamin, 165. 
Dr. Charles, 180, 181. 
Mrs. Clara Owens, 231. 
Daniel, 165. 
Eli, 165. 
George, 165, 372. 
Mrs. J. Sterling, 331. 
Nancy, 165. 
North, 225. 
S. B., 354. 
Shepherd K., 165. 
Stephen, 165. 
Thomas, 187. 
W. G., 374. 
Wesley, 165. 
Whitfield, 165. 
William, 165. 
Wilson, 372. 
family, 205. 
Williamsburg, 314. 
Williamson, Cebiel, 358. 
William, 165. 
family, 142. 
Willingham, James J., 273. 
Willis, » 58, 59. 
Wills, James, 165. 
John, 165. 
Willson, James, 165. 
Joel, 165. 





Wilson, General, 191, 250, 251, 272, 


275, 276, 277, 281. 
Mr., 219. 
Mrs. Augusta Evans, 219. 
J., 374, 
J. S., 354. 
James, 110. 


Gen. James H., 143, 144, 282, 284 


285. 

Wimberly, John, 165. 
Wimosas, 18. 
Winchester, 270, 273. 
Windum, William, 165. 
Wingate, Mr., 298. 

Capt. C. B., 303. 
Winslow, General, 283, 284. 

Gen. E. F., 286. 
Wisconsin, 354. 
Withard, Joseph, 165. 
Witherington, William, 165. 
Witter, William, 165. 
Witumpka, 148, 152, 153. 
Wofford, General, 278. 
Womble, Edmond, 165. 
Wood, John, 165. 

Philip A., 372. 

William, 165. 
Woodall, W. C., xiii, 297. 


Woodward, General, 42, 62, 95, 153. 


Gen. Thomas, 77. 

Gen. Thomas S., 16, 74. 
Woodward’s Reminiscences, 199. 
Wool, Colonel, 55. 

Wooldridge, Harry Abb, 247. 

Mrs. Helen Pitts, 247. 

Dr. Jordan Harrison, 247. 

family, 247. 

Wooldridge’s Landing, 247. 
Woolfork family, 228. 
Woolfork’s Bend, 124, 300. 
Woolfork’s Landing, 305. 
Wooten, Louise, 231. 

William, 110. 

World War I, 220, 239, 351, 360. 


? 


World War II, 63, 239, 240, 243, 263, 


352, 359, 364. 

Worsham, Daniel, 165. 

John G., 165. 
Worth, Fort, 252. 
Wright, Major, 319, 322. 

Ambrose, 187. 

E. W., 165. 

J. M., 374. 

R. E., 268. 

William J., 165. 

family, 193. 
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Wright’s Bend, 62, 305. Yellow Hammer Club, 276. 
Wylaunee Creek, 152. Yellow Hammer State, 352. 
Wynn, Emma Louise Moffett, 200. Yemacraws, 18. 

Florence, 200. Yo-ho-lamico, 84. 

Green B., 165. York, Singleton, 165. 

Val, 200. 


Yorktown, 270. 


Wynton School, 247. Young, Captain, 289. 


es 240; 
Yale University, 210. pam 4 L 
Ree ee pal seth Young Johns Lumber Company, 352. 
Varian War, 152. Youngblood, Alen, 165. 
Yancy, Abraham, 165. William, 165. 
Yarington, Richard J., 372. Yuchi, 148, 151. 


Yellow Fever, 181. Yuchian village, 148. 
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